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CHAPTER XLII. 
MR. QUICKENHAM, Q. C. 


O* the Thursday in Passion*week, 
which fell on the 6th of April, Mr. 
and Mrs. Quickenham came to Bullhamp- 
ton vicarage. The lawyer intended to 
take a long holiday—four entire days— 
and to return to London on the follow- 
ing Tuesday; and Mrs. Quickenham 
meant to be very happy with her sister. 

“It is such a comfort to get him out 
of town, if it’s only for two days!” said 
Mrs. Quickenham; “and I do believe 
he has run away this time without any 
papers in his portmanteau.” 

Mrs. Fenwick, with something of 
apology in her tone, explained to her sis- 
ter that she was especially desirous of 
getting a legal opinion on this occasion 
from her brother-in-law. 

« That’s mere holiday work,” said the 
barrister’s anxious wife. «There’s noth- 
ing he likes so much as that; but it is 
the reading of those horrible long papers 
by gaslight. I wouldn’t mind how much 
he had to talk, nor yet how much he had 
to write, if it wasn’t for all that weary 
reading. Ofcourse he does have juniors 
with him now, but I don’t find that it 
makes much difference. He’s at it every 





night, sheet after sheet ; and though he 
always says he’s coming up immediately, 
it’s two or three before he’s in bed.” 
Mrs. Quickenham was three or four 
years older than her sister, and Mr. Quick- 
enham was twelve years older than his 
wife. The lawyer, therefore, was. con- 
siderably senior to the clergyman. He 
was at the Chancery bar, and, after the 
usual years of hard and almost profitless 
struggling, had worked himself up into a 
position in which his income was very 
large and his labors never ending. Since 
the days in which he had begun to have 
before his eyes some idea of a future 
career for himself, he had always been 
struggling hard for a certain goal—strug- 
gling successfully, and yet never getting 
nearer to the thing desired. A scholar- 
ship had been all in all to him when he 
left school; and as he got it a distant 
fellowship already loomed before his 
eyes. That, attained, was only a step 
toward his life in London. His first 
brief, anxiously as it had been desired, 
had given no real satisfaction. As soon 
as it came to him it was a rung of the 
ladder already out of sight. And so it 
had been all through his life as he ad- 
vanced upward, making a business, tak- 
ing a wife to himself and becoming the 
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father of many children. There was 
always something before him which was 
to make him happy when he reached it. 
His gown was of silk, and his income 
almost greater than his desires; but he 
would fain sit upon the Bench, and have 
at any rate his evenings for his own en- 
joyment. He firmly believed now that 
that had been the object of his cunstant 
ambition ; though, could he retrace his 
thoughts as a young man, he would find 
that, in the early days of his forensic toils, 
the silent, heavy, unillumined solemnity 
of the judge had appeared to him to be 
nothing in comparison with the glittering 
audacity of the successful advocate. He 
had tried the one, and might probably 
soon try the other. And when that time 
shall have come, and Mr. Quickenham 
shall sit upon his seat of honor in the 
new Law Courts, passing long, long 
hours in the tedious labors of conscien- 
tious painful listening, then he will look 
forward again to the happy ease of digni- 
fied retirement, to the coming time in 
which all his hours will be his own. 
And then, again, when those unfurnished 
hours are there, and with them shall have 
come the infirmities which years and toil 
shall have brought, his mind will run on 
once more to that eternal rest in which 
fees and salary, honors and dignity, wife 
and children, with all the joys of satis- 
fied success, shall be brought together 
for him in one perfect amalgam which he 
will call by the name of heaven. In the 
mean time, he has now come down to 
Bullhampton to enjoy himself for four 
days, if he can find enjoyment without 
his law-papers. 

Mr. Quickenham was a tall, thin man, 
with eager gray eyes and a long project- 
ing nose, on which, his enemies in the 
courts of law were wont to say, his wife 
could hang a kettle, in order that the un- 
necessary heat coming from his mouth 
might not be wasted. His hair was 
already grizzled, and in the matter of 
whiskers his heavy impatient hand had 
nearly altogether cut away the only in- 
tended ornament to his face. He was a 
man who allowed himself time for noth- 
ing but his law-work, eating all his meals 
as though the saving of a few minutes 





in that operation were matter of vital 
importance, dressing and undressing at 
railroad speed, moving ever with a quick, 
impetuous step, as though the whole 
world around him went too slowly. He 
was short-sighted, too, and would tumble 
about in his unnecessary hurry, barking 
his shins, bruising his knuckles and 
breaking most things that were break- 
able, but caring nothing for his suffer- 
ings, either in body or in purse, so that 
he was not reminded of his awkwardness 
by his wife. An untidy man he was, 
who spilt his soup on his waistcoat and 
slobbered with his tea, whose fingers 
were apt to be ink-stained, and who had 
a grievous habit of mislaying papers that 
were most material to him. He would 
bellow to the servants to have his things 
found for him, and would then scold them 
for looking. But when alone he would 
be ever scolding himself because of the 
faults which he thus committed. A con- 
scientious, hard-working, friendly man 
he was, but one difficult to deal with; 
hot in his temper, impatient of all stu- 
pidities, impatient often of that which he 
wrongly thought to be stupidity ; never 
owning himself to be wrong, anxious 
always for the truth, but often failing 
to see it—a man who would fret griev- 
ously for the merest trifle, and think 
nothing of the greatest success when it 
had once been gained. Such a one was 
Mr. Quickenham; and he was a man of 
whom all his enemies and most of his 
friends were a little afraid. Mrs. Fen- 
wick would declare herself to be much 
in awe of him; and our vicar, though 
he would not admit as much, was always 
a little on his guard when the great bar- 
rister was with him. 

How it had come to pass that Mr. 
Chamberlaine had not been called upon 
to take a part in the cathedral services 
during Passion week cannot here be ex- 
plained; but it was the fact that when 
Mr. Quickenham arrived at Bullhampton 
the canon was staying at the Privets. 
He had come over there early in the 
week—as it was supposed by Mr. Fen- 
wick with some hope of talking his 
nephew into a more reasonable state of 
mind respecting Miss Lowther, but, ac- 
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cording to Mrs. Fenwick’s uncharitable 
views, with the distinct object of escap- 
ing the long church services of the Holy 
week—and was to return to Salisbury on 
the Saturday. He was therefore invited 
to meet Mr. Quickenham at dinner on 
the Thursday. In his own city and 
among his own neighbors he would have 
thought it indiscreet to dine out in Pas- 
sion week; but, as he explained to Mr. 
Fenwick, these things were very differ- 
ent in a rural parish. 

Mr. Quickenham arrived an hour or 
two before dinner, and was immediately 
taken out to see the obnoxious building ; 
while Mrs. Fenwick, who never would 
go to see it, described all its horrors to 
her sister within the guarded precincts 
of her own drawing-room. 

«It used to be a bit of common land, 
didn’t it?” said Mr. Quickenham. 

“I hardly know what is common land,” 
replied the vicar. «The children used 
to play here, and when there was a bit 
of grass on it some of the neighbors’ 
cows would get it.” 

“It was never advertised to be let on 
building lease ?” 

“Oh dear, no! Lord Trowbridge 
never did anything, of that sort.” 

“I dare say not,” said the lawyer— 
«TI dare say not.’ Then he walked 
round the plot of ground, pacing it, as 
though something might be learned in 
that way. Then he looked up at the 
building with his hands in his pockets 
and his head on one side. “Has there 
been a deed of gift—perhaps a pepper- 
corn rent, or something of that kind ?” 
The vicar declared that he was altogether 
ignorant of what had been done between 
the agent of the marquis and the trustees 
to whom had been committed the build- 
ing of the chapel. «I dare say nothing,” 
said Mr. Quickenham. « They’ve been 
in such a hurry to punish you that they’ve 
gone on a mere verbal permission. What’s 
the extent of the glebe ?” 

«‘ They call it forty-two acres.” 

« Did you ever have it measured ?” 

«Never. It would make no differ- 
ence to me whether it is forty-one or 
forty-three.” 

« That’s as may be,” said the lawyer. 
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“It’s as nasty a thing as I’ve looked at 
for many a day, but it wouldn’t do to 
call it a nuisance.” 

“Of course not. Janet is very hot 
about it, but as for me, I’ve made up my 
mind to swallow it. After all, what harm 
will it do me ?” 

“It’s an insult—that’s all.” 

« But if I can show that I don’t take 
it as an insult, the insult will be nothing. 
Of course the people know that their 
landlord is trying to spite me.” 

«“ That’s just it.” 

«“ And for a while they’ll spite me too, 
because he does. Of course it’s a bore. 
It cripples one’s influence, and to a cer- 
tain degree spreads dissent at the cost 
of the Church. Men and women will 
goto that place merely because Lord 
Trowbridge favors the building. I know 
all that, and it irks me; but still it will 
be better to swallow it.” 

«© Who’s the oldest man in the parish ?” 
asked Mr. Quickenham—« the oldest with 
his senses still about him.” 

The parson reflected for a while, and 
then said that he thought Brattle, the 
miller, was as old a man as there was 
there with the capability left to him of 
remembering and of stating what he 
remembered. 

« And what’s his age—about ?” 

Fenwick said that the miller was be- 
tween sixty and seventy, and had lived 
in Bullhampton all his life. 

«A church-going man?” asked the 
lawyer. 

To this the vicar was obliged to re- 
ply that, to his very great regret, old 
Brattle never entered a church. 

«Then I’ll step over and see him 
during morning service to-morrow,” said 
the lawyer. 

The vicar raised his eyebrows, but 
said nothing as to the propriety of Mr. 
Quickenham’s personal attendance at a 
place of worship on Good Friday. 

«Can anything be done, Richard ?” 
said Mrs. Fenwick, appealing to her 
brother-in-law. 

“ Yes: undoubtedly something can be 
done.” 

“Can there, indeed? I am so glad. 
What can be done ?” 
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«You can make the best of it,” re- 
plied Mr. Quickenham. 

«“ That’s just what I’m determined I 
won’t do. It’s mean-spirited, and so I 
tell Frank. I never would have hurt 
them as long as they treated us well ; 
but now they are enemies, and as ene- 
mies I will regard them. I should think 
myself disgraced if I were to sit down in 
the presence of the Marquis of Trow- 
bridge: I should indeed.” 

« You can easily manage that by stand- 
ing up when you meet him,” said Mr. 
Quickenham. Mr. Quickenham could be 
very funny at times, but those who knew 
him would remark that whenever he was 
funny he had something to hide. His 
wife as she heard his wit was quite sure 
_that he had some plan in his head about 
the chapel. 

At half-past six there came Mr. Cham- 
berlaine and his nephew. The conver- 
sation about the chapel was still con- 
tinued, and the canon from Salisbury 
was very eloquent, and learned also, 
upon the subject. His eloquence was 
brightest while the ladies were still in 
the room, but his learning was brought 
forth most manifestly after they had re- 
tired. He was very clear in his opinion 
that the marquis had the law on his side 
in giving the land for the purpose in 
question, even if it could be shown that 


he was simply lord of the manor, and’ 


not so possessed of the spot as to do 
what he liked in it for his own purposes. 
Mr. Chamberlaine expressed his opinion 
that, although he himself might think 
otherwise, it would be held to be for the 
benefit of the community that the chapel 
should be built, and in no court could 
an injunction against the building be 
obtained. 

« But he couldn’t give leave to have 
it put on another man’s ground,” said 
the queen’s counsel. 

«There is no question of another 
man’s ground here,” said the member 
of the chapter. 

«I’m not sure of that,” continued 
Mr. Quickenham. «It may not be the 
ground of any one man, but if it’s the 
ground of any ten or twenty, it’s the 
same thing.” 
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«But then there would be a lawsuit,” 
said the vicar. ‘ 

“It might come to that,” said the 
queen’s counsel. 

«I’m sure you wouldn’t have a leg 
to stand upon,” said the member of the 
chapter. 

“I don’t see that at all,” said Gil- 
more. “If the land is common to the 
parish, the Marquis of Trowbridge can- 
not give it to a part of the parishioners 
because he is lord of the manor.” 

“For such a purpose I should think 
he can,” said Mr. Chamberlaine. 

«And I’m quite sure he can’t,” said 
Mr. Quickenham. «All the same, it 
may be very difficult to prove that he 
hasn’t the right; and in the mean time 
there stands the chapel, a fact accom- 
plished. If the ground had been bought 
and the purchasers had wanted a title, I 
think it probable the marquis would 
never have got his money.” 

“There can be no doubt that it is 
very ungentlemanlike,” said Mr. Cham- 
berlaine. 

“There I’m afraid I can’t help you,” 
said Mr. Quickenham. «Good law is 
not defined very clearly here in England, 
but good manners have never been de- 
fined at all.” 

‘I don’t want any one to help me on 
such a matter as that,” said Mr. Cham- 
berlaine, who did not altogether like Mr. 
Quickenham. 

“I dare say not,” said Mr. Quicken- 
ham ; “and yet the question may be open 
to argument. A man may do what he 
likes with his own, and can hardly be 
called ungentlemanlike because he gives 
it away to a person you don’t happen to 
like.” 

‘I know what we all think about it in 
Salisbury,” said Mr. Chamberlaine. 

“It is just possible that you may be a 
little hypercritical in Salisbury,” said 
Quickenham. 

There was nothing else discussed and 
nothing else thought of in the vicarage. 
The first of June had been the day now 
fixed for the opening of the new chapel, 
and here they were already in April. 
Mr. Fenwick was quite of opinion that 
if the services of Mr. Puddleham’s con- 
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gregation were once commenced in the 
building, they must be continued there. 
As long.as the thing was a thing not yet 
accomplished it might be practicable to 
stop it, but there could be no stopping 
it when the full tide of Methodist elo- 
quence should have begun to pour itself 
from the new pulpit. It would then 
have been made the house of God— 
even though not consecrated—and as 
such it must remain. And now he was 
becoming sick of the grievance and 
wished that it was over. As to going 
to law with the marquis on a question 
of common-right, it was a thing that he 
would not think of doing. The living 
had come to him from his college, and 
he had thought it right to let the bursar 
of Saint John’s know what was being 
done; but it was quite clear that the 
college could not interfere or spend their 
money on a matter which, though it was 
parochial, had no reference to their prop- 
erty in the parish. It was not for the 
college, as patron of the living, to inquire 
whether certain lands belonged to the 
Marquis of Trowbridge or to the parish 
at large, though the vicar, no doubt, as 
one of the inhabitants of the place, might 
raise the question at law if he chose to 
find the money and could find the ground 
on which to raise it. His old friend the 
bursar wrote him back a joking letter, 
recommending him to put more fire into 
his sermons and thus to preach his ene- 
my down. 

“I have become so sick of this 
chapel,” the vicar said to his wife that 
night, «that I wish the subject might 
never be mentioned again in the house.” 

«You can’t be more sick of it than I 
am,” said his wife. 

« What I mean is, that I’m sick of it 
as a subject of conversation. There it 
is, and let us make the best of it, as 
Quickenham says.” 

«You can’t expect anything like sym- 
pathy from Richard, you know.” 

“‘I don’t want any sympathy. I want 
simply silence. If you'll only make up 
your mind to take it for granted and to 
put up with it—as you had to do with 
the frost when the shrubs were killed, or 
with anything that is disagreeable but 
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unavoidable—the feeling of unhappiness 
about it would die away at once. One 
does not grieve at the inevitable.” 

« But one must be quite sure that it 
is inevitable.” 

«“ There it stands, and nothing that we 
can do can stop it.” 

“Charlotte says that she is sure 
Richard has got something in his head. 
Though he will not sympathize, he will 
think and contrive and fight.” 

«And half ruin us by his fighting,” 
said the husband. «He fancies the land 
may be common-land, and not private 
property.” 

«Then of course the chapel has no 
right to be there.” 

«But who is to have it removed ? 
And if I could succeed in doing so, what 
would be said to me for putting down a 
place of worship after such a fashion as 
that ?” 

“Who could say anything against 
you, Frank ?” 

“ The truth is, it is Lord Trowbridge 
who is my enemy here, and not the 
chapel or Mr. Puddleham. I’d have 
given the spot for the chapel, had they 
wanted it and had I had the power to 
give it. I’m annoyed because Lord 
Trowbridge should know that he had 
got the better of me. If I can only 
bring myself to feel—and you too—that 
there is no better in it and no worse, I 
shall be annoyed no longer. Lord Trow- 
bridge cannot really touch me; and could 
he, I do not know that he would.” 

«TI know he would.” 

«No, my dear. If he suddenly had 
the power to turn me out of the living, I 
don’t believe he’d do it—any more than 
I would him out of his estate. Men in- 
dulge in little injuries who can’t afford 
to be wicked enough for great injustice. 
My dear, you will do me a great favor— 
the greatest possible kindness—if you'll 
give up all outer and—as far as possible 
—all inner hostility to the chapel.” 

«Oh, Frank !” 

“I ask it as a great favor—for my 
peace of mind.” 

“ Of course I will.” 

“ There’s my darling! It sha’n’t make 
me unhappy any longer. What! a stupid 
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lot of bricks and mortar, that, after all, 
are intended for a good purpose—to think 
that I should become a miserable wretch 
just because this good purpose is carried 
on outside my own gate! Were it in 
my dining-room, I ought to bear it with- 
out misery.” 

“I will strive to forget it,” said his 
wife. And on the next morning, which 
was Good Friday, she walked to church 
round by the outside gate, in order that 
she might give proof of her intention to 
keep her promise to her husband. Her 
husband walked before her, and as she 
went she looked round at her sister and 
shuddered and turned up her nose. But 
this was involuntary. 

In the mean time, Mr. Quickenham 
was getting himself ready for his walk 
to the mill. Any‘such investigation as 
this which he had on hand was much 
more compatible with his idea of a holi- 
day than attendance for two hours at the 
church service. On Easter Sunday he 
would make the sacrifice, unless a head- 
ache, or pressing letters from London, 
or Apollo in some other beneficent shape, 
might interfere and save him from the 
necessity. Mr. Quickenham, when at 
home, would go to church as seldom as 
was possible, so that he might save him- 
self from being put down as one who 
neglected public worship. Perhaps he 
was about equal to Mr. George Brattle 
in his religious zeal. Mr. George Brat- 
tle made a clear compromise with his 
own conscience. One good Sunday 
against a Sunday that was not good left 
him, as he thought, properly poised in 
his intended condition of human infirm- 
ity. It may be doubted whether Mr. 
Quickenham’s mind was equally phil- 
osophic on the matter. He could hardly 
tell why he went to church or why he 
stayed away. But he was aware when 
he went of the presence of some unsat- 
isfactory feelings of imposture on his 
own part, and he was equally alive when 
he did not go to a sting of conscience in 
that he was neglecting a duty. But 
George Brattle had arranged it all in a 
manner that was perfectly satisfactory to 
himself. 

Mr. Quickenham had inquired the 
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way, and took the path to the mill along 


the river. He walked rapidly, with his 
nose in the air, as though it was a man- 
ifest duty, now that he found himself in 
the country, to get over as much ground 
as possible and to refresh his lungs 
thoroughly. He did not look much, as 
he went, at the running river or at the 
opening buds on the trees and hedges. 
When he met a rustic loitering on the 
path, he examined the man unconsciously, 
and could afterward have described, with 
tolerable accuracy, how he was dressed ; 
and he had smiled as he had observed 
the amatory pleasantness of a young 
couple who had not thought it at all ne- 
cessary to increase the distance between 
them because of his presence. These 
things he had seen, but the stream and 
the hedges and the twittering of the 
birds were as nothing to him. 

As he went he met old Mrs. Brattle 
making her weary way to church. He 
had not known Mrs. Brattle, and did not 
speak to her, but he had felt quite sure 
that she was the miller’s wife. Standing 
with his hands in his pockets on the 
bridge which divided the house from the 
mill, with his pipe in his mouth, was old 
Brattle, engaged for the moment in say- 
ing some word to his daughter Fanny, 
who was behind him. But she retreated 
as soon as she saw the stranger, and the 
miller stood his ground, waiting to be 
accosted, suspicion keeping his hands 
deep down in his pockets, as though re- 
solved that he would not be tempted to 
put them forth for the purpose of any 
friendly greeting. The lawyer saluted 
him by name, and then the miller touch- 
ed his hat, thrusting his hand back into 
his pocket as soon as the ceremony was 
accomplished. Mr. Quickenham ex- 
plained that he had come from the vicar- 
age, that he was brother-in-law to Mr. 
Fenwick, and a lawyer; at each of which 
statements old Brattle made a slight 
projecting motion with his chin, as being 
a mode of accepting the information 
slightly better than absolute discourtesy. 
At the present moment Mr. Fenwick 
was out of favor with him, and he was 
not disposed to open his heart to visitors 
from the vicarage. Then Mr. Quicken- 
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ham plunged at once into the affair of 
the day. 

«‘ You know that chapel they are build- 
ing, Mr. Brattle, just opposite to the par- 
son’s gate ?” 

Mr. Brattle replied that he had heard 
of the chapel, but had never, as yet, been 
up to see it. 

«Indeed! but you remember, the bit 
of ground ?” . 

Yes, the miller remembered the ground 
very well. Man and boy he had known 
it for sixty years. As far as his mind 
went, he thought it a very good thing 
that the piece of ground should be put 
to some useful purpose at last. 

«I’m not sure but what you may be 
right there,” said the lawyer. 

«It’s not been of use—not to nobody 
—for more than forty year,” said the 
miller. 

«And before that, what did they do 
with it ?” 

«¢ Parson as we had then in Bull’ump- 
ton kep’ a few sheep.” 

«Ah! just so. And he would get a 
bit of feeding off the ground?” The 
miller nodded his head. « Was that the 
vicar just before Mr. Fenwick ?” asked 
the lawyer. 

« Not by no means. There was Mus- 
ter Brandon, who never come here at 
all, but had a curate who lived away to 
Hinton. He come after Parson Small- 
bones.” 

«It was Parson Smallbones who kept 
the sheep ?” 

« And then there was Muster Threep- 
away, who was parson wellnigh thirty 
years afore Muster Fenwick come. He 
died up at parsonage house, did Muster 
Threepaway.” 

“ He didn’t keep sheep ?” 

«No; he kep’ no sheep as ever I 
heerd tell on. He didn’t keep much 
barring hisself—didn’t Muster Threep- 
away. He had never no child, nor yet 
no wife, nor nothing at all, hadn’t Mus- 
ter Threepaway. But he was a good man 
as didn’t go meddling with folk.” 

« But Parson Smallbones was a bit of 
a farmer ?” 

“ Ay, ay. Parsons in them days warn’t 
above a bit of farming. I warn’t much 
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more than a scrap of a boy, but I re- 
member him. He wore a wig and old 
black gaiters; and knew as well what 
was his’n and what wasn’t as any person 
in Wiltshire. Tithes was tithes then; 
and parson was cute enough in taking 
on ’em.” 

« But these sheep of his were his own, 
I suppose ?” 

«Whose else would they be, sir ?” 

«And did he fence them in on that 
bit of ground ?” 

«“There’d be a boy with ’em, I’m 
thinking, sir. There wasn’t so much 
fencing of sheep then as there be now. 
Boys was cheaper in them days.” 

«Just so; and the parson wouldn’t 
allow other sheep there ?” 

«Muster Smallbones mostly took all 
he could get, sir.” 

« Exactly. The parsons generally did, 
I believe. It was the way in which they 
followed most accurately the excellent 
examples set them by the bishops. But, 
Mr. Brattle, it wasn’t in the way of tithes 
that he had this grass for his sheep ?” 

«IT can’t say how he had it, nor yet 
how Muster Fenwick has the meadows 
tother side of the river, which he lets 
to Farmer Pierce; but he do have ’em, 
and Farmer Pierce do pay him the 
rent.” 

“Glebe land, you know,” said Mr. 
Quickenham. 

«That’s what they calls it,” said the 
miller. 

«And none of the vicars that came 
after old Smallbones have ever done any- 
thing with that bit of ground ?” 

«“ Ne’er a one on ’em. Muster Bran- 
don, I tell ’ee, never come nigh the place. 
I don’t know as ever I see’d him. It 
was him as they made bishop afterward, 
some’eres away in Ireland. He hada 
lord to his uncle. Then Muster Threep- 
away, he was here ever so long.” 

« But he didn’t mind such things.” 

« He never owned no sheep; and the 
old ’oomen’s cows was let to go on the 
land, as was best, and then the boys 
took to playing hopscotch there, with a 
horse or two over it at times, and now 
Mr. Puddleham has it for his preaching. 
Maybe, sir, the lawyers might have a 
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turn at it yet ;” and the miller laughed 
at his own wit. 

«And get more out of it than any 
former occupant,” said Mr. Quickenham, 
who would indeed have been very loth 
to allow his wife’s brother-in-law to go 
into a lawsuit, but still felt that a very 
pretty piece of litigation was about to be 
thrown away in this matter of Mr. Pud- 
dleham’s chapel. 

Mr. Quickenham bade farewell to the 
miller, and thought that he saw a way to 
a case. But he was a man very strongly 
given to accuracy, and on his return to 
the vicarage said no word of his conver- 
sation with the miller. It would have 
been natural that Fenwick should have 
interrogated him as to his morning’s 
work ; but the vicar had determined to 
trouble himself no further about his 
grievance, to say nothing further re- 
specting it to any man—not even to 
allow the remembrance of Mr. Puddle- 
ham and his chapel to dwell in his mind; 
and consequently held his peace. Mrs. 
Fenwick was curious enough on the sub- 
ject, but she had made a promise to her 
husband, and would at least endeavor to 
keep it. If her sister should tell her 
anything unasked, that would not be her 
fault. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
EASTER AT TURNOVER CASTLE, 


IT was not only at Bullhampton that 
this affair of the Methodist chapel de- 
manded and received attention. At Turn- 
over also a good deal was being said 
about it, and the mind of the marquis 
was not easy. As has been already 
told, the bishop had written to him on 
the subject, remonstrating with him as 
to the injury he was doing to the present 
vicar and to future vicars of the parish 
which he, as landlord, was bound to 
treat with beneficent consideration. The 
marquis had replied to the bishop with 
a tone of stern resolve. The vicar of 
Bullhampton had treated him with scorn 
—nay, as he thought, with most unpar- 
donable insolence — and he would not 
spare the vicar. It was proper that the 
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dissenters at Bulhampton should have a 
chapel, and he had a right to do what 
he liked with his own. So arguing with 
himself, he had written to the bishop very 
firmly, but his own mind had not been firm 
within him as he did so. There were mis- 
givings at his heart. He was a Church- 
man himself, and he was pricked with 
remorse as he remembered that he was 
spiting the Church which was connected 
with the State of which he was so emi- 
nent a supporter. His own chief agent, 
too, had hesitated, and had suggested 
that perhaps the matter might be post- 
poned. His august daughters, though 
they had learned to hold the name of 
Fenwick in proper abhorrence, neverthe- 
less were grieved about the chapel. Men 
and women were talking about it, and the 
words of the common people found their 
way to the august daughters of the house 
of Stowte. 

« Papa,” said Lady Caroline, “ wouldn’t 
it, perhaps, be better to build the Bull- 
hampton chapel a little farther off from 
the vicarage ?” 

“The next vicar might be a different 
sort of person,” said the Lady Sophie. 

«No, it wouldn’t,” said the marquis, 
who was apt to be very imperious with 
his own daughters, although he was of 
opinion that they should be held in great 
awe by all the world — excepting only 
himself and their eldest brother. 

That eldest brother, Lord Saint George, 
was in truth regarded at Turnover as 
being, of all persons in the world, the 
most august. The marquis himself was 
afraid of his son, and held him in ex- 
treme veneration. To the mind of the 
marquis the heir-expectant of all the dig- 
nities of the house of Stowte was almost 
a greater man than the owner of them ; 
and this feeling came not only from a 
consciousness on the part .of the father 
that his son was a bigger man than him- 
self—cleverer, better versed in the affairs 
of the world, and more thought of by 
those around them—but also to a certain 
extent from an idea that he who would 
have all these grand things thirty or 
perhaps even fifty years hence must be 
more powerful than one with whom their 
possession would come to an end prob- 
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ably after the lapse of eight or ten years. 
His heir was to him almost divine. 
When things at the castle were in any 
way uncomfortable, he could put up with 
the discomfort for himself and his daugh- 
ters, but it was not to be endured that 
Saint George should be incommoded. 
Old carriage-horses must be changed if 
he were coming ; the glazing of the new 
greenhouse must be got out of the way, 
lest he should smell the paint ; the game 
must not be touched till he should come 
to shoot it. And yet Lord Saint George 
himself was a man who never gave him- 
self any airs, and who in his personal 
intercourse with the world around him 
demanded much less acknowledgment of 
his magnificence than did his father. 

And now, during this Easter week, 
Lord Saint George came down to the 
castle, intending to kill two birds with 
one stone —to take his parliamentary 
holiday and to do a little business with 
his father. It not unfrequently came to 
pass that he found it necessary to re- 
press the energy of his father’s august 
magnificence. He would go so far as to 
"remind his father that in these days 
marquises were not very different from 
other people, except in this, that they 
perhaps might have more money. The 
marquis would fret in silence, not daring 
to commit himself to an argument with 
his son, and would in secret lament over 
the altered ideas of the age. It was his 
theory of politics that. the old distances 
should be maintained, and that the head 
of a great family should be a patriarch 
entitled to obedience from those around 
him. It was his son’s idea that every 
man was entitled to as much obedience 
as his money would buy, and to no more. 
This was very lamentable to the mar- 
quis ; but nevertheless his son was the 
coming man, and even this must be 
borne. 

“I’m sorry about this chapel at Bull- 
hampton,” said the son to the father 
after dinner. 

«“ Why sorry, Saint George? I thought 
you would have been of opinion that the 
dissenters should have a chapel.” 

« Certainly they should, if they’re fools 
enough to want to build a place to pray 
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in when they have got one already built 
for them. There’s no reason on earth 
why they shouldn’t have a chapel, see- 
ing that nothing that we can do will save 
them from schism.” 

“We can’t prevent dissent, Saint 
George.” 

«We can’t prevent it, because, in re- 
ligion, as in everything else, men like to 
manage themselves. This farmer or that 
tradesman becomes a dissenter because 
he can be somebody in the management 
of his chapel, and would be nobody in 
regard to the parish church.” 

“ That is very dreadful.” 

« Not worse than our own people, 
who remain with us because it sounds the 
most respectable. Not one in fifty really 
believes that this or that form of worship 
is more likely to send him to heaven 
than any other.” 

“1 certainly claim to myself to be one 
of the few,” said the marquis. 

“No doubt; and so you ought, my 
lord, as every advantage has been given 
you. But to come back to the Bull- 
hampton chapel: don’t you think we 
could move it away from the parson’s 
gate ?” 

“ They have built it, Saint George.” 

“ They can’t have finished it yet.” 

«You wouldn’t have me ask them to 
pull it down? Packer was here yester- 
day, and said that the framework of the 
roof was up.” 

“What made them hurry it in that 
way? Spite against the vicar, I suppose.” 

«He is a most objectionable man, 
Saint George—most insolent, overbear- 
ing and unlike a clergyman. They say 
that he is little better than an infidel 
himself.” 

“We had better leave that to the 
bishop, my lord.” 

« We must feel about it, connected as 
we are with the parish,” said the marquis. 

“ But I don’t think we shall do any 
good by going into a parochial quarrel.” 

«© It was the very best bit of land for 
the purpose in all Bullhampton,” said 
the marquis. “I made particular in- 
quiry, and there can be no doubt of that. 
Though I particularly dislike that Mr. 
Fenwick, it was not done to injure him.” 
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“It does injure him damnably, my 
lord.” 

« That’s only an accident.” 

“And I’m not at all sure that we 
sha’n’t find that we have made a mistake.” 

« How a mistake ?” 

«“ That we have given away land that 
doesn’t belong to us.” 

«“ Who says it doesn’t belong to us ?” 
said the marquis, angrily. A suggestion 
so hostile, so unjust, so cruel as this, 
almost overcame the feeling of veneration 
which he entertained for his son. « That 
is really nonsense, Saint George.” 

« Have you looked at the title-deeds ?” 

“The title-deeds are of course with 
Mr. Boothby. But Packer knows every 
foot of the ground, even if I didn’t know 
it myself.” 

“I wouldn’t give a straw for Packer’s 
knowledge.” 

«1 haven’t heard that they have even 
raised the question themselves.” 

“I’m told that they will do so—that 
they say it is common land. It’s quite 
clear that it has never been either let or 
enclosed.” 

«You might say the same of the bit 
of green that lies outside the park gate, 
where the great oak stands ; but I don’t 
suppose that that is common.” 

«1 don’t say that this is, but I do say 
that there may be difficulty of proof; and 
that to be driven to the proof in such a 
matter would be disagreeable.” 

«© What would you do, then ?” 

«Take the bull by the horns, and 
move the chapel at our own expense to 
some site that shall be altogether un- 
objectionable.” 

“We should be owning ourselves 
wrong, Augustus.” 

« And why not? I cannot see what 
disgrace there is in coming forward hand- 
somely and telling the truth. When the 
land was given we thought it was our 
own. There has come up a shadow of 
a doubt, and sooner than be in the 
wrong we give another site and take all 
the expense. I think that would be the 
right sort of thing to do.” 

Lord Saint George returned to town 
two days afterward, and the marquis was 
left with the dilemma on his mind. Lord 
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Saint George, though he would frequent-. 
ly interfere in matters connected with the 
property in the manner described, would 
never dictate and seldom insist. He had 
said what he had got to say, and the 
marquis was left to act for himself. But 
the old lord had learned to feel that he 
was sure to fall into some pit whenever 
he declined to follow his son’s advice. 
His son had a painful way of being right 
that was a great trouble to him. And 
this was a question which touched him 
very nearly. It was not only that he 
must yield to Mr. Fenwick before the 
eyes of Mr. Puddleham and all the peo- 
ple of Bullhampton, but that he must 
confess his own ignorance as to the 
borders of his own property, and must 
abandon a bit of land which he believed 
to belong to the Stowte estate. Now, 
if there was a point in his religion as 
to which Lord Trowbridge was more 
staunch than another, it was as to the 
removal of landmarks. He did not 
covet his neighbor’s land, but he was 
most resolute that no stranger should, 
during his reign, ever possess a rood of 
his own. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE MARRABLES OF DUNRIPPLE, 


«IF I were to go, there would be no- 
body left but you. You should remem- 
ber that, Walter, when you talk of going 
to India.” This was said to Walter 
Marrable at Dunripple by his cousin 
Gregory, Sir Gregory’s only son. 

« And if I were to die in India, as I 
probably shall, who will come next ?” 

«There is nobody to come next for 
the title.” 

«“ But for the property ?” 

« As it stands at present, if you and I 
were to die before your father and Uncle 
John, the survivor of them would be the 
last in the entail. If they, too, died, and 
the survivor of us all left no will, the prop- 
erty would go to Mary Lowther. But that 
is hardly probable. When my grand- 
father made the settlement on my father’s 
marriage, he had four sons living.” 

“ Should my father have the handling 
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of it, I would not give much for any- 
body’s chance after him,” said Walter. 

«If you were to marry there would, 
of course, be a new settlement as to 
your rights. Your father could do no 
harm except as your heir—unless, in- 
deed, he were heir to us all. My uncle 
John will outlive him, probably.” 

«“ My uncle John will live for ever, I 
should think,” said Walter Marrable. 

This conversation took place between 
the two cousins when Walter had been 
already two or three weeks at Dunripple. 
He had come there intending to stay over 
two or three days, and he had already 
accepted an invitation to make the house 
his home as long as he should remain in 
England. He had known but little of 
his uncle, and nothing of his cousin, be- 
fore this visit was made. He had con- 
ceived them to be unfriendly to him, 
having known them to be always un- 
friendly to his father. He was, of course, 
aware—very well aware now, since he 
had himself suffered so grievously from 
his father’s dishonesty—that the enmity 
which had reached them from Dunripple 
had been well deserved. Colonel Mar- 
rable had, as a younger brother, never 
been content with what he was able to 
extract from the head of the family, who 
was, in his eyes, a milch cow that never 
ought to run dry. With Walter Marra- 
ble there had remained a feeling adverse 
to his uncle and cousin, even after he 
had been forced to admit to himself how 
many and how grievous were the sins 
of his own father. He had believed that 
the Dunripple people were stupid and 
prejudiced and selfish; and it had only 
been at the instance of his uncle, the 
parson, that he had consented to make 
the visit. He had gone there, and had 
been treated, at any rate, with affection- 
ate consideration. And he had found 
the house to be not unpleasant, though 
very quiet. Living at Dunripple there 
was a Mrs. Brownlow, a widowed sister 
of the late Lady Marrable, with her 
daughter, Edith Brownlow. Previous 
to this time, Walter Marrable had never 
even heard of the Brownlows, so little 
had he known about Dunripple; and 
when he arrived there it had been neces- 
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sary to explain to him who these people 
were. . 

He had found his uncle, Sir Gregory, 
to be much such a man as he had ex- 
pected in outward appearance and mode 
of life. The baronet was old, and dis- 
posed to regard himself as entitled to all 
the indulgences of infirmity. He rose 
late, took but little exercise, was very 
particular about what he ate, and got 
through his day with the assistance of 
his steward, his novel, and occasionally 
of his doctor. He slept a great deal, and 
was never tired of talking of himself. 
Occupation in life he had none, but he 
was a charitable, honorable man, who 
had high ideas of what was due to others. 
His son, however, had astonished Walter 
considerably. Gregory Marrable the 
younger was a man somewhat over forty, 
but he looked as though he were sixty. 
He was very tall and thin, narrow in the 
chest, and so round in the shoulders as 
to appear to be almost humpbacked. He 
was so short-sighted as to be nearly 
blind, and was quite bald. He carried 
his head so forward that it looked as 
though it were going to fall off He 
shambled with his legs, which seemed 
never to be strong enough to carry him 
from one room to another; and he tried 
them by no other exercise, for he never 
went outside the house except when, on 
Sundays and some other very rare occa- 
sions, he would trust himself to be driven 
in a low pony-phaeton. But in one re- 
spect he was altogether unlike his father. 
His whole time was spent among his 
books, and he was at this moment en- 
gaged in revising and editing a very long 
and altogether unreadable old English 
chronicle in rhyme, for publication by 
one of those learned societies which are 
rife in London. Of Robert of Gloucester 
and William Langland, of Andrew of 
Wyntown and the Lady Juliana Berners, 
he could discourse, if not with eloquence, 
at least with enthusiasm. Chaucer was 
his favorite poet, and he was supposed 
to have read the works of Gower in 
English, French and Latin. But he was 
himself apparently as old as one of his 
own black-letter volumes, and as unfit 
for general use. Walter could hardly 
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regard him as a cousin, declaring to him- 
self that his uncle, the parson, and his 
own father were, in effect, younger men 
than the younger Gregory Marrable. He 
was never without a cough, never well, 
never without various ailments and trou- 
bles of the flesh ; of which, however, he 
himself made but slight account, taking 
them quite as a matter of course. With 
such inmates the house no doubt would 
have been dull had there not been wo- 
men there to enliven it. 

By degrees, too, and not by slow de- 
grees, the new-comer found that he was 
treated as one of the family—found that, 
after a certain fashion, he was treated as 
the heir to the family. Between him and 
the title and the estate there were but 
the lives of four old men. Why had he 
not known that this was so before he 
had allowed himself to be separated from 
Mary Lowther? But he had known noth- 
ing of it—had thought not at all about it. 
There had been another Marrable, of the 
same generation with himself, between 
him and the succession, who might marry 
and have children, and he had not re- 
garded his heirship as being likely to 
have any effect—at any rate upon his 
early life. It had never occurred to him 
that he need not go to India because he 
would probably outlive four old gentle- 
men and become Sir Walter Marrable 
and owner of Dunripple. 

Nor would he have looked at the mat- 
ter in that light now, had not his cousin 
forced the matter upon him. Nota word 
was said to him at Dunripple about Mary 
Lowther, but very many words were said 
about his own condition. Gregory Mar- 
rable strongly advised him against going 
to India—so strongly that Walter was 
surprised to find that such a man would 
have so much to say on such a subject. 
The young captain, in such circum- 
stances, could not very well explain that 
he was driven to follow his profession in 
a fashion so disagreeable to him because, 
although he was heir to Dunripple, he 
was not near enough to it to be entitled 
to any allowance from its owner; but he 
felt that that would have been the only 
true answer when it was proposed to 
him to stay in England because he would 
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some day become Sir Walter Marrable. 
But he did plead the great loss which 
he had encountered by means of his 
father’s ill-treatment of him, and endeav- 
ored to prove to his cousin that there 
was no alternative before him but to 
serve in some quarter of the globe in 
which his pay would be sufficient for his 
wants. 

“Why should you not sell out or go 
on half-pay, and remain here and marry 
Edith Brownlow ?” said his cousin. 

«I don’t think I could do that,” said 
Walter, slowly. 

“Why not? There is nothing my 
father would like so much.” Then he 
was silent for a while, but, as his cousin 
made no further immediate reply, Gre- 
gory Marrable went on with his plan: 
“Ten years ago, when she was not much 
more than a little girl, and when it was 
first arranged that she should come here, 
my father proposed that I should marry 
her.” 

«“ And why didn’t you ?” 

The elder cousin smiled and shook his 
head, and coughed aloud as he smiled: 
«Why not, indeed? Well, I suppose 
you can see why not. I was an old man 
almost before she was a young woman. 
She is just twenty-four now, and I shall 
be dead, probably, in two years’ time.” 

« Nonsense !” 

“Twice since that time I have been 
within an inch of dying. At any rate, 
even my father does not look to that any 
longer.” 

“Is he fond of Miss Brownlow ?” 

« There is no one in the world whom 
he loves so well. Of course an old man 
loves a young woman best. It is natural 
that he should do so. He never had a 
daughter, but Edith is the same to him 
as his own child. Nothing would please 
him so much as that she should be the 
mistress of Dunripple.” 

«I’m afraid that it cannot be so,” said 
Walter. 

-« But why not? There need be no 
India for you then. If you would do 
that, you would be to my father exactly 
as though you were his son. Your 
father might, of course, outlive my father, 
and no doubt will outlive me, and then 
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for his life he will have the place, but 
some arrangement could be made so that 
you should continue here.” 

«I’m afraid it cannot be so,” said 
Walter. Many thoughts were passing 
through his mind. Why had he not 
known that these good things were so 
near to him before he had allowed Mary 
Lowther to go off from him? And had 
it chanced that he had visited Dunripple 
before he had gone to Loring, how might 
it have been between him and this other 
girl? Edith Brownlow was not beauti- 
ful, not grand in her beauty, as was Mary 
Lowther ; but she was pretty, soft, lady- 
like, with a sweet dash of quiet, pleasant 
humor—a girl who certainly need not be 
left begging about the world for a hus- 
band. And this life at Dunripple was 
pleasant enough. Though the two elder 
Marrables were old and infirm, Walter 
was allowed to do just as he pleased in 
the house. He was encouraged to hunt. 
There was shooting for him if he wished 
it. Even the servants about the place— 
the gamekeeper, the groom and the old 
butler—seemed to have recognized him 
as the heir. There would have been so 
comfortable an escape from the dilemma 
into which his father had brought him 
had he not made his visit to Loring. 

«Why not ?” demanded Gregory Mar- 
rable ?” 

«A man cannot become attached to a 
girl by order, and what right have I to 
suppose that she would accept me ?” 

“Of course she would accept you. 
Why not? Everybody around her would 
be in your favor. And as to not falling 
in love with her, I declare I do not know 
a sweeter human being in the world than 
Edith Brownlow.” 

Before the hunting season was over, 
Captain Marrable had abandoned his in- 
tention of going to India, and had made 
arrangements for serving for a while with 
his regiment in England. This he did 
after a discussion of some length with 
his uncle, Sir Gregory. During that 
discussion nothing was said about Edith 
Brownlow, and of course not a-word was 
said about Mary Lowther. Captain Mar- 
rable did not even know whether his 
uncle or his cousin was aware that that 
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engagement had ever existed. Between 
him and his uncle there had never been 
an allusion to his marriage, but the old 
man had spoken of his nearness to the 
property, and had expressed his regret 
that the last heir, the only heir likely to 
perpetuate the name and title, should 
take himself to India in the pride of his 
life. He made no offer as to money, 
but he told his nephew that there was a 
home for him if he would give up his 
profession, or a retreat whenever his 
professional duties might allow him to 
visit it. ? Horses should be kept for him, 
and he should be treated in every way 
as a son of the family. 

“Take my father at his word,” said 
Gregory Marrable. «He will never let 
you be short of money.” 

After much consideration, Walter Mar. 
rable did take Sir Gregory at his word, 
and abandoned for ever all idea of a 
further career in India. 

As soon as he had done this he wrote 
to Mary Lowther to inform her of his 
decision. «It does seem hard,” he said 
in his letter, « that an arrangement which 
is in so many respects desirable should 
not have been compatible with one which 
is so much more desirable.” But he 
made no renewed offer. Indeed he felt 
that he could not do so at the present 
moment, in honesty either to his cousin 
or to his uncle, as he had accepted their 
hospitality and acceded to the arrange- 
ments which they had proposed without 
any word on his part of such intention. 
A home had been offered to him at Dun- 
ripple—to him in his present condition 
—but certainly not a home to any wife 
whom he might bring there, nor a home 
to the family which might come after- 
ward. He thought that he was doing 
the best that he could with himself by 
remaining in England, and the best also 
toward a possible future renewal of his 
engagement with Mary Lowther. But 
of that he said nothing in his letter to 
her. He merely told her the fact as it 
regarded himself, and told that somewhat 
coldly. Of Edith Brownlow, and of the 
proposition in regard to her, of course 
he said nothing. 

It was the intention both of Sir Gre- 








gory and his son that the new inmate of 
the house should marry Edith. The old 
man, who up to a late date had with 
weak persistency urged the match upon 
his son, had taken up the idea from the 
very first arrival of his nephew at Dun- 
ripple. Such an arrangement would solve 
all the family difficulties, and would en- 
able him to provide for Edith as though 
she were indeed his daughter. He loved 
Edith dearly, but he could not bear that 
she should leave Dunripple ; and it had 
grieved him sorely when he reflected that 
in coming years Dunripple must belong 
to relatives of whom he knew nothing 
that was good, and that Edith Brownlow 
must be banished from the house. If 
his son would have married Edith, all 
might have been well, but even Sir Gre- 
gory was at last aware that no such 
marriage as that could take place. Then 
had come the quarrel between the colonel 
and the captain, and the latter had been 
taken into favor. Colonel Marrable would 
not have been allowed to put his foot 
inside Dunripple House, so great was 
the horror which he had created. And 
the son had been feared too as long as 
the father and son were one. But now 
the father, who had treated the whole 
family vilely, had treated his own son 
most vilely, and therefore the son had 
been received with open arms. If only 
he could be trusted with Edith, and if 
Edith and he might be made to trust 
each other, all might be well. Of the 
engagement between Walter and Mary 
Lowther no word had ever reached Dun- 
ripple. Twice or thrice in the year a 
letter would pass between Parson John 
and his nephew, Gregory Marrable, but 
such letters were very short, and the 
parson was the last man in the world to 
spread the tittle-tattle of a love-story. 
He had always known that that affair 
would lead to nothing, and that the less 
said about it the better. 

Walter Marrable was to join his regi- 
ment at Windsor before the end of April. 
When he wrote to Mary Lowther to tell 
her of his plans, he had only a fortnight 
longer for remaining in idleness at Dun- 
ripple. The hunting was over, and his 
life was simply idle. He perceived, or 
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thought that he perceived, that all the 
inmates of the house, and especially his 
uncle, expected that he would soon re- 
turn to them, and that they spoke of his 
work of soldiering as of a thing that was 
temporary. Mrs. Brownlow, who was a 
quiet woman, very reticent, and by no ~ 
means inclined to interfere with things 
not belonging to her, had suggested that 
he would soon be with them again, and 
the housekeeper had given him to under- 
stand that his room was not to be touch- 
ed. And then, too, he thought that he 
saw that Edith Brownlow was specially 
left in his way. If that were so, it was 
necessary that the eyes of some one of 
the Dunripple party should be opened to 
the truth. 

He was walking home with Miss 
Brownlow across the park from church 
one Sunday morning. Sir Gregory never 
went to church: his age was supposed 
to be too great or his infirmities too 
many. Mrs. Brownlow was in the pony 
carriage driving her nephew, and Walter 
Marrable was alone with Edith. There 
had been some talk of cousinship, of the 
various relationships of the family and 
the like, and of the way in which the 
Marrables were connected. They two, 
Walter and Edith, were not cousins. 
She was related to the family only by 
her aunt’s marriage, and yet, as she said, 
she had always heard more of the Mar- 
rables than of the Brownlows. 

“You never saw Mary Lowther ?” 
Walter asked. 

« Never.” 

«‘ But you have heard of her ?” 

«I just know her name, hardly more. 
The last time your uncle was here— 
Parson John—we were talking of her. 
He made her out to be wonderfully 
beautiful.” 

« That was as long ago as last sum- 
mer,” said the captain, reflecting that his 
uncle’s account had been given before he 
and Mary Lowther had seen each other. 

“Oh yes—ever so long ago.” 

«She is wonderfully beautiful.” 

“You know her, then, Captain Mar- 
rable ?” 

“TI know her very well. In the first 
place, she is my cousin.” 
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« But ever so distant ?” 

“We are not first cousins. Her 
mother was a daughter of General Mar- 
rable, who was a brother of Sir Gre- 
gory’s father. 

«It is so hard to understand, is it 
not? She is wonderfully beautiful, is 
she ?”” 

‘« Indeed, she is.” 

“And she is your cousin—in the 
first place. What is she in the second 
place ?” 

He was not quite sure whether he 
wished to tell the story or not. The 
engagement was broken, and it might 
be a question whether, as regarded Mary, 
he had a right to tell it; and then, if he 
did tell it, would not his reason for doing 
so be apparent? Was it not palpable 
that he was expected to marry this girl, 
and that she would understand that he 
was explaining to her that he did not 
intend to carry out the general expecta- 
tion of the family? And then, was he 
sure that it might not be possible for 
him at some future time to do as he was 
desired ? 

«I meant to say that, as I was stay- 
ing at Loring, of course I met her fre- 
quently. She is living with a certain 
old Miss Marrable, whom you will meet 
some day.” 

«1 have heard of her, but I don’t sup- 
pose I ever shall meet her. I never go 
anywhere. I don’t suppose there are 
such stay-at-home people in the world 
as we are.” 

«Why don’t you get Sir Gregory to 
ask them here ?” 

«“ Both he and my cousin are so afraid 
of having strange women in the house, 
you know, we never have anybody here: 
your coming has been quite an event. 
Old Mrs. Potter seems to think that an 
era of dissipation is to be commenced 
because she has been called upon to 
open so many pots of jam to make pies 
for you.” 

«I’m afraid I have been very trouble- 
some.” 

“ Awfully troublesome! You can’t 
think of all that had to be said and done 
about the stables! Do you have your 
oats bruised? Even I was consulted 
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about that. Most of the people in the 
parish are quite disappointed because 
you don’t go about in your full armor.” 

«I’m afraid it’s too late now.” 

«I own I was a little disappointed 
myself when you came down to dinner 
without a sword. You can have no idea 
in what a state of rural simplicity we live 
here. Would you believe it ?—for ten 
years I have never seen the sea, and 
have never been into any town bigger 
than Worcester, unless Hereford be 
bigger. We did go once to the festival 
at Hereford. We have not managed 
Gloucester yet.” 

« You’ve never seen London ?” 

“Not since I was twelve years old. 
Papa died when I was fourteen, and I 
came here almost immediately afterward. 
Fancy ten years at Dunripple! There 
is not a tree or a stone I don’t know, 
and of course not a face in the parish.” 

She was very nice, but it was out of 
the question that she should ever be- 
come his wife. He had thought that he 
might explain this to herself by letting 
her know that he had within the last few 
months become engaged to, and had 
broken his engagement with, his cousin, 
Mary Lowther. But he found that he 
could not do it. In the first place, she 
would underStand more than he meant 
her to understand if he made the attempt. 
She would know that he was putting her 
on her guard, and would take it as an 
insult. And then he could not bring 
himself to talk about Mary Lowther and 
to tell their joint secrets. He was dis- 
contented with himself and with Dun- 
ripple, and he repented that he had 
yielded in respect to his Indian service. 
Everything had gone wrong with him. 
Had he refused to accede to Mary’s 
proposition for a separation, and had he 
come to Dunripple as an engaged man, 
he might, he thought, have reconciled his 
uncle—or at least his cousin Gregory— 
to his marriage with Mary. But he did 
not see his way back to that position 
now, having been entertained at his 
uncle’s house as his uncle’s heir for so 
long a time without having mentioned it. 

At last he went off to Windsor, sad 
at heart, having received from Mary an 
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answer to his letter, which he felt to be 
very cold, very discreet and very unsat- 
isfactory. She had merely expressed a 
fervent wish that, whether he went to 
India or whether he remained in Eng- 


land, he might be prosperous and happy. ' 


The writer evidently intended that the 
correspondence should not be continued. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MYSELF? 


PARSON JOHN MARRABLE, though he 
said nothing in his letters to Dunripple 
about the doings of his nephew at Lor- 
ing, was by no means equally reticent in 
his speech at Loring as to the doings at 
Dunripple. How he came by his news 
he did not say, but he had ever so much 
to tell. And Miss Marrable, who knew 
him well, was aware that his news was 
not simple gossip, but was told with an 
object. In his way, Parson John was a 
crafty man who was always doing a turn 
of business. To his mind it was clearly 
inexpedient, and almost impracticable, 
that, his nephew and Mary Lowther 
should ever become man and wife. He 
knew that they were separated, but he 
knew, also, that they had agreed to 
separate on terms which *would easily 
admit of being reconsidered. He, too, 
had heard of Edith Brownlow, and had 
heard that if a marriage could be ar- 
ranged between Walter and Edith the 
family troubles would be in a fair way 
of settlement. No good could come to 
anybody from that other marriage. As 
for Mary Lowther, it was manifestly her 
duty to become Mrs. Gilmore. He 
therefore took some trouble to let the 
ladies at Uphill know that Captain Mar- 
rable had been received very graciously 
at Dunripple; that he was making him- 
self very happy there, hunting, shooting 
and forgetting his old troubles; that it 
was understood that he was to be rec- 
ognized as the heir; and that there was 
a young lady in the case, the favorite of 
Sir Gregory. 

He understood the world too well to 
say a word to Mary Lowther herself 
about her rival. Mary would have per- 
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ceived his drift. But he expressed his 
ideas about Edith confidentially. to Miss 
Marrable, fully alive to the fact that 
Miss Marrable would know how to deal 
with her niece. “It is by far the best 
thing that could have happened to him,” 
said the parson. “As for going out to 
India again, for a man with his prospects 
it was very bad.” 

« But his cousin isn’t much older than 
he is,” suggested Miss Marrable. 

“Yes he is—a great deal older. And 
Gregory’s health is so bad that his life 
is not worth a year’s purchase. Poor 
fellow ! they tell me he only cares to live 
till he has got his book out. The truth is, 
that if Walter could make a match of it 
with Edith Brownlow, they might ar- 
range something about the property 
which would enable him to live there 
just as though the place were his own. 
The colonel would be the only stumbling- 
block, and after what he has done he 
could hardly refuse to agree to anything.” 

« They’d have to pay him,” said Miss 
Marrable. 

«Then he must be paid, that’s all. 
My brother Gregory is wrapped up in 
that girl, and he would do anything for 
her welfare. I’m told that she and 
Walter have taken very kindly to each 
other already.” 

It would be better for Mary Lowther 
that Walter Marrable should marry Edith 
Brownlow. Such, at least, was Miss 
Marrable’s belief. She could see that 
Mary, though she bore herself bravely, 
still did so as one who had received a 
wound for which there was no remedy— 
as a man who has lost a leg, and who 
nevertheless intends to enjoy life, though 
he knows that he never can walk again. 
But in this case the real bar to walking 
was the hope in Mary’s breast—a hope 
that was still present, though it was not 
nourished—that the leg was not irreme- 
diably lost. If Captain Marrable would 
finish all that by marrying Edith, then— 
so thought Miss Marrable—in process 
of time the cure would be made good 
and there might be another leg. She 
did not believe much in the captain’s 
constancy, and was quite ready to listen 
to the story about another love. And 
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««We knew that it would be hard to bear, my friend,” she said, 


putting her hand within his arm. 
(Vicar of Bullhampton. Chap. XXIII.) 
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so from day to day words were dropped 
into Mary’s ear which had their effect. 

«I must say that I am glad that he is 
not to go to India,” said Miss Marrable 
to her niece. 

«So, indeed, am I,” answered Mary. 

“In the first place, it is such an ex- 
cellent thing that he should be on good 
terms at Dunripple.. He must inherit 
the property some day, and the title too.” 

To this Mary made no reply. It 
seemed to her to have been hard that 
the real state of things should not have 
been explained to her before she gave 
up her lover. She had then regarded 
any hope of relief from Dunripple as 
being beyond measure distant. There 
had been a possibility, and that was all— 
a chance to which no prudent man and 
woman would have looked in making 
their preparations for the life before 
them. That had been her idea as to 
the Dunripple prospects; and now it 
seemed that on a sudden Walter was to 
be regarded as almost the immediate 
heir. She did not blame him, but it did 
appear to be hard upon her. 

«I don’t see the slightest reason why 
he shouldn’t live at Dunripple,” con- 
tinued Miss Marrable. 

“ Only that he would be dependent. I 
suppose he does not mean to sell out of 
the army altogether.” 

«© At any rate, he may be backward 
and forward. You see, there is no chance 
of Sir Gregory’s own son marrying.” 

‘So they say.” 

«And his position would be really 
that of a younger brother in similar cir- 
cumstances.” 

Mary paused a moment before she re- 
plied, and then she spoke out: 

« Dear Aunt Sarah, what does all this 
mean? I know you are speaking at me, 
and yet I don’t quite understand it. 
Everything between me and Captain 
Marrable is over. I have no possible 
means of influencing his life. If I were 
told to-morrow that he had given up the 
army and taken to living altogether at 
Dunripple, I should have no means of 
judging whether he had done well or 
ill. Indeed, I should have no right to 
judge.” 

Vou. IV.—38 
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«You must be glad that the family 
should be united.” 

“Iam glad. Now, is that all ?” 

«] want you to bring yourself to think 
without regret of his probable marriage 
with this young lady.” 

«“ You don’t suppose I shall blame him 
if he marries her ?” 

« But I want you to see it in such 
a light that it shall not make you un- 
happy.” 

«1 think, dear aunt, that we had bet- 
ter not talk of it. I can assure you of 
this, that if I could prevent him from 
marrying by holding up my little finger, 
I would not do it.” 

“It would be ten thousand pities,” 
urged the old lady, «that either his life 
or yours should be a sacrifice to a little 
episode, which, after all, only took a 
week or two in the acting.” 

«I can only answer for myself,” said 
Mary. “I am sure I don’t mean to be 
a sacrifice.” 

There were many such conversations, 
and by degrees they did have an effect 
upon Mary Lowther. She learned to 
believe that it was probable that Captain 
Marrable should marry Miss Brownlow, 
and of course asked herself questions as 
to the effect such a marriage would have 
upon herself, which she answered more 
fully than she did those which were put 
to her by her aunt. Then there came 
to Parson John some papers which re- 
quired his signature in reference to the 
disposal of a small sum of money, he 
having been one of the trustees to his 
brother’s marriage settlement. This was 
needed in regard to some provision which 
the baronet was making for his niece, and 
which, if read aright, would rather have 
afforded evidence against than in favor 
of the chance of her immediate marriage ; 
but it was taken at Loring to signify that 
the thing was to be done, and that the 
courtship was at any rate in progress. 
Mary did not believe all that she heard, 
but there was left upon her mind an idea 
that Walter Marrable was preparing him- 
self for the sudden change of his affec- 
tions. Then she determined that, should 
he do so, she would not judge him to 
have done wrong. If he could settle 
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himself comfortably in this way, why 
should he not doso? She was told that 
Edith Brownlow was pretty and gentle 
and good, and would undoubtedly receive 
from Sir Gregory’s hands all that Sir 
Gregory could give her. It was expe- 
dient, for the sake of the whole family, 
that such a marriage should be arranged. 
She would not stand in the way of it; 
and indeed how could she stand in the 
way of it? Had not her engagement 
with Captain Marrable been dissolved at 
her own instance in the most solemn 
manner possible? Let him marry whom 
he might, she could have no ground of 
complaint on that score. 

She was in this state of mind when 
she received Captain Marrable’s letter 
from Dunripple. When she opened it, 
for a moment she thought that it would 
convey to her tidings respecting Miss 
Brownlow. When she had read it, she 
told herself how impossible it was that 
he should have told her of his new mat- 
rimonial intentions, even if he entertained 
them. The letter gave no evidence either 
one way or the other, but it confirmed to 
her the news which had reached her 
through Parson John, that her former 
lover. intended to abandon that special 
career his choice of which had made it 
necessary that they two should abandon 
their engagement. When at Loring he 
had determined that he must go to India. 
He had found it to be impossible that he 
should live without going to India. He 
had now been staying a few weeks at 
Dunripple with his uncle and with Edith 
Brownlow, and it turned out that he need 
not go to India at all. Then she sat 
down and wrote to him that guarded, 
civil, but unenthusiastic letter of which 
the reader has already heard.. She had 
allowed herself to be wounded and made 
sore by what they had told her of Edith 
Brownlow. 

It was still early in the spring, just in 
the middle of April, when Mary received 
another letter from her friend at Bull- 
hampton—a letter which made her turn 
all these things in her mind very seri- 
ously. If Walter Marrable were to marry 
Edith Brownlow, what sort of future life 
should she, Mary Lowther, propose to 
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herself? | She was firmly resolved upon 
one thing—that it behooved her to look 
rather to what was right than to what 
might simply be pleasant. But would it 
be right that she should consider herself 
to be, as it were, widowed by the frustra- 
tion of an unfortunate passion? Life 
would still be left to her—such a life as 
that which her aunt lived—such a life, 
with this exception, that whereas her 
aunt was a single lady with moderate 
means, she would be a single lady with 
very small means indeed. But that 
question of means did not go far with 
her: there was something so much more 
important that she could put that out of 
sight. She had told herself very plainly 
that it was a good thing for a woman to 
be married—that she would live and die 
unsuccessfully if she lived and died a 
single woman—that she had desired to 
do better with herself than that. Was 
it proper that she should now give up 
all such ambition because she had made 
a mistake? If it were proper, she would 
do so; and then the question resolved 
itself into this: Could she be right if she 
married a man without loving him? To 
marry a man without esteeming him, 
without the possibility of loving him 
hereafter, she knew would be wrong. 
Mrs. Fenwick’s letter was as follows : 


“ VICARAGE, Tuesday. 
«My DEAR Mary: 

« My brother-in-law left us yesterday, 
and has put us all into a twitter. He 
said, just as he was going away, that he 
didn’t believe that Lord Trowbridge had 
any right to give away the ground, be- 
cause it had not been in his possession 
or his family’s for a great many years, 
or something of that sort. We don’t 
clearly understand, all about it, nor does 
he; but he is to find out something 
which he says he can find out, and then 
let us know. But in the middle of all 
this Frank declares that he won’t stir in 
the matter, and that if he could put the 
abominable thing down by holding up 
his finger, he would not do it. And he 
has made me promise not to talk about 
it, and therefore all I can do is to be in 
a twitter. If that spiteful old man has 
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really given away land that doesn’t be- 
long to him, simply to annoy us—and it 
certainly has been done with no other 
object—I think that he ought to be told 
of it. Frank, however, has got to be 
quite serious about it, and you know 
how very serious he can be when he is 
serious. 

«s But I did not sit down to write spe- 
cially about that horrid chapel. I want 
to know what you mean to do in the 
summer. It is always better to make 
these little arrangements beforehand ; 
and when.I speak of the summer, I mean 
the early summer. The long and the 
short of it is, will you come to us about 
the end of May? 

«Of course I know which way your 
thoughts will go when you get this, and 
of course you will know what I am think- 
ing of when I write it; but I will prom- 
ise that not a word shall be said to you 
to urge you in any way. I do not sup- 
pose you will.think it right that you 
should stay away from friends whom you 
love, and who love you dearly, for fear 
of a man who wants you to marry him. 
You are not afraid of Mr. Gilmore, and 
I don’t suppose that you are going to 
shut yourself up all your life because 
Captain Marrable has not a fortune of 
his own. Come, at any rate. If you 
find it unpleasant, you shall go back just 
when you please, and I will pledge my- 
self that you shall not be harassed by 
persuasions. 

«Yours, most affectionately, 
«‘ JANET FENWICK. 

«Frank has read this. He says that 
all I have said about his being serious 
is a tarradiddle, but that nothing can be 
more true than what I have said about 
your friends loving you and wishing to 
have you here again. If you were here, 
we might talk him over yet about the 
chapel.” (To which, in the vicar’s hand- 
writing, was added the word, « Never!”) 


It was two days before she showed 
this letter to her aunt—two days in 
which she had thought much upon the 
subject. She knew well that her aunt 
would counsel her to go to Bullhampton, 
and therefore she would not mention the 
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letter till she had made up her own 
mind. 

«“ What will you do ?” said her aunt. 

“I will go, if you do not object.” 

“I certainly shall not object,” said 
Miss Marrable. 

Then Mary wrote a very short letter 
to her friend, which may as well also be 
communicated to the reader : 


‘“‘ LoRING, Thursday. 
s‘ DEAR JANET: 

“TI will go to you about the end of 
May ; and yet, though I have made up 
my mind to do so, I almost doubt that I 
am not wise. If one could only ordain 
that things should be as though they 
had never been! That, however, is im- 
possible, and one can only endeavor to 
live so as to come as nearly as possible 
to such a state. I know that I am con- 
fused, but I think you will understand 
what I mean. 

“I intend to be very full of energy 
about the chapel, and I do hope that 
your brother-in-law will be able to prove 
that Lord Trowbridge has been misbe- 
having himself. I never loved Mr. Pud- 
dleham, who always seemed to look upon 
me with wrath because I belonged to 
the vicarage; and I certainly should 
take delight in seeing him banished from 
the vicarage gate. 

« Always affectionately yours, 
« MARY LOWTHER.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
MR. JAY OF WARMINSTER. 


THE vicar had-undertaken to main- 
tain Carry Brattle at Mrs. Stiggs’ house 
in Trotter’s Buildings fora fortnight, but 
he found at the end of the fortnight that 
his responsibility on the poor girl’s be- 
half was by no means over. The reader 
knows with what success he had made 
his visit to Startup, and how far he was 
from ridding himself of his burden by 
the aid of the charity and affection of 
the poor girl’s relatives there. He had 
shaken the Startup dust, as it were, from 
his gig-wheels as he drove out of George 
Brattle’s farmyard, and had declined even 
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the offer of money which had been made. 
Ten or fifteen pounds! He would make 
up the amount of that offer out of his 
own pocket rather than let the brother 
think that he had bought off his duty to 
a sister at so cheap arate. Then he 
convinced himself that in this way he 
owed Carry Brattle fifteen pounds, and 
comforted himself by reflecting that these 
fifteen pounds would carry the girl on a 
good deal beyond the fortnight, if only 
she would submit herself to the tedium 
of such a life as would be hers if she re- 
mained at Mrs. Stiggs’ house. He named 
a fortnight both to Carry and to Mrs. 
Stiggs, saying that he himself would 
either come or send before the end of 
that time. Then he returned home and 
told the whole story to his wife. All 
this took place before Mr. Quickenham’s 
arrival at the vicarage. 

«My dear Frank,” said his wife to 
him, “you will get into trouble.” 

«What sort of trouble ?” 

“In the first place, the expense of 
maintaining this poor girl—for life, as 
far as we can see—will fall upon you.” 

« What if it does? But, as a matter 
of course, she will earn her bread sooner 
or later. How am I to throw her over? 
And what am I to do with her ?” 

«“But,.that is not the worst of it, 
Frank.” 

« Then what is the worst of it? 
us have it at once.” 

“ People will say that you, a clergy- 
man and a married man, go to see a 
pretty young woman at Salisbury.” 

“You believe that people will say 
that ?” 

“I think you should guard against it, 
for the sake of the parish.” 

«‘ What sort of people will say it ?” 

«Lord Trowbridge and his set.” 

“On my honor, Janet, I think that 
you wrong Lord Trowbridge. He is a 
fool, and to a certain extent a vindictive 
fool—and I grant you that he has taken it 
into his silly old head to hate me unmerci- 
fully—but I believe him to be a gentle- 
man, and do not think that he would 
condescend to spread a damnably ma- 
licious report of which he did not believe 
a word himself.” 


Let 
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«‘ But, my dear, he will believe it.” 

“Why? How? On what evidence ? 
He couldn’t believe it. Let a man be 
ever such a fool, he can’t believe a thing 
without some reason. I dislike Lord 
Trowbridge very much, and you might 
just as well say that because I dislike 
him I shall believe that he is a hard 
landlord. He is not a hard landlord ; 
and were he to stick dissenting chapels 
all about the county, I should be a liar 
and a slanderer were I to say that he 
was.” 

«But then, you see, you are not a 
fool, Frank.” 

This brought the conversation to an 
end. The vicar was willing enough to 
turn upon his heel and say nothing more 
on a matter as to which he was by no 
means sure that he was in the right ; 
and his wife felt a certain amount of re- 
luctance in urging any arguments upon 
such a subject. Whatever Lord Trow- 
bridge might say or think, her Frank 
must not be led to suppose that any. un- 
worthy suspicion troubled her own mind. 
Nevertheless, she was sure that he was 
imprudent. 

When the fortnight was near at an end 
and nothing had been done, he went 
again over to Salisbury. It was quite 
true that he had business there, as a 
gentleman almost always does have 
business in the county town where his 
banker lives, whence tradesmen supply 
him and in which he belongs to some 
club. And our vicar, too, was a man 
fond of seeing his bishop, and one who 
loved to move about in the precincts of 
the cathedral, to shake hands with the 
dean, and to have a little subrisive fling 
at Mr. Chamberlaine, or such another 
as Mr. Chamberlaine, if the opportunity 
came in his way. He was by no means 
indisposed to go into Salisbury in the 
ordinary course of things; and on this 
occasion absolutely did see Mr. Chamber- 
laine, the dean, his saddler and the clerk 
at the fire insurance office—as well as 
Mrs. Stiggs and Carry Brattle. If, there- 
fore, any one had said that on this day 
he had gone into Salisbury simply to see 
Carry Brattle, such person would have 
maligned him. He reduced the premium 
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on his fire insurance by five shillings and 
sixpence a year, and he engaged Mr. 
Chamberlaine to meet Mr. Quickenham, 
and he borrowed from the dean an old 
book about falconry ; so that in fact the 
few minutes which he spent at Mrs. 
Stiggs’ house were barely squeezed in 
among the various affairs of business 
which he had to transact at Salisbury. 

All that he could say to Carry Brattle 
was this—that hitherto he had settled 
nothing. She must stay in Trotter’s 
Buildings for another week or so. He 
had been so busy, in consequence of the 
time of the year, preparing for Easter 
and the like, that he had not been able 
to look about him. He had a plan, but 
would say nothing about it till he had 
seen whether it could be carried out. 
When Carry murmured something about 
the cost of her living, the vicar boldly 
declared that she need not fret herself 
about that, as he had money of hers in 
hand. He would some day explain all 
about that, but not now. Then he in- 
terrogated Mrs. Stiggs as to Carry’s 
life. Mrs. Stiggs expressed her belief 
that Carry wouldn’t stand it much longer. 
The hours had been inexpressibly long, 
and she had declared more than once 
that the best thing she could do was to 
go out and kill herself. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Stiggs’ report as to her conduct 
was favorable. Of Sam Brattle, the 
vicar, though he inquired, could learn 
nothing. Carry declared that she had 
not heard from him since he left her, all 
bruised and bleeding, after his fight at 
the Three Honest Men. 

The vicar had told Carry Brattle that 
he had a plan, but, in truth, he had no 
plan. He had an idea that he might 
overcome the miller by taking his daugh- 
ter straight into his house and placing 
the two face to face together; but it was 
one in which he himself put so little 
trust that he could form no plan out of 
it. In the first place, would he be justi- 
fied in taking such a step? Mrs. George 
Brattle had told him that people knew 
what was good for them without being 
dictated to by elergymen; and the re- 
buke had come home to him. He was 
the last man in the world to adopt a 
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system of sacerdotal interference. «I 
could do it so much better if I was not 
a clergyman,” he would say to himself. 
And then, if old Brattle chose to turn 
his daughter out of the house on such 
provocation as the daughter had given 
him, what was that to him, Fenwick, 
whether priest or layman? The old man 
knew what he was about, and had shown 
his determination very vigorously. 

«Tl try the ironmonger. at War- 
minster,” he said to his wife. 

«I’m afraid it will be of no use,” she 
answered. 

«I don’t think it will. Ironmongers 
are probably harder than millers or 
farmers, and farmers are very hard. 
That fellow, Jay, would not even consent 
to be bail for Sam Brattle. But some- 
thing must be done.” 

«She should be put into a reforma- 
tory.” 

“It would be too late now. That 
should have been done at once. At any 
rate, I’ll go to Warminster. I want to 
call on old Dr. Dickleburg, and I can do 
that at the same time.” 

He did go to Warminster. He did 
call on the doctor, who was not at home; 
and he did call also upon Mr. Jay, who 
was at home. 

With Mr. Jay himself his chance was 
naturally much less than it would be 
with George Brattle. The ironmonger 
was connected with the unfortunate 
young woman only by marriage; and 
what brother-in-law would take such a 
sister-in-law to his bosom? And of 
Mrs. Jay he thought that he knew that 
she was puritanical, stiff and severe. 
Mr. Jay he found in his shop along with 
an apprentice, but he had no difficulty in 
leading the master ironmonger along with 
him through a vista of pots, grates and 
frying pans into a small recess at the 
back of the establishment, in which re- 
quests for prolonged credit were usually 
made and urgent appeals for speedy pay- 
ment as often put forth. 

“« Know the story of Caroline Brattle ? 
Oh yes! I know it, sir,” said Mr. Jay. 
«We had to know it.” And as he spoke 
he shook his head and rubbed his hands 
together, and looked down upon the 
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ground. There was, however, a humil- 
ity about the man, a confession on his 
part that in talking to an undoubted 
gentleman he was talking to a superior 
being, which gave to Fenwick an au- 
thority which he had felt himself to want 
in his intercourse with the farmer. 

“TI am sure, Mr. Jay, you will agree 
with me in that she should be saved if 
possible.” 

« As to her soul, sir?” asked the iron- 
monger. 

«Of course, as to her soul. But we 
must get at that by saving her in this 
world first.” 

Mr. Jay was a slight man, of middle 
height, with very respectable iron-gray 
hair that stood almost upright upon his 
head, but with a poor, inexpressive, thin 
face below it. He was given to bowing 
a good deal, rubbing his hands together, 
smiling courteously, and to the making 
of many civil little speeches; but his 
strength as a leading man in Warminster 
lay in his hair, and in the suit of orderly, 
well-brushed black clothes which he 
wore on all occasions. He was, too, a 
man fairly prosperous, who went always 
to church, paid his way, attended sedu- 
lously to his business, and hung his bells 
and sold his pots in such a manner as 
not actually to drive his old customers 
away by default of work. “Jay is re- 
spectable, and I don’t like to leave him,” 
men would say, when their wives de- 
clared that the backs of his grates fell 
out and that his nails never would stand 
hammering. So he prospered, but per- 
haps he owed his prosperity mainly to 
his hair. He rubbed his hands and 
smiled and bowed his head about as he 
thought what answer he might best 
make. He was quite willing that poor 
Carry’s soul should be saved. That 
would naturally be Mr. Fenwick’s affair. 
But as to saving her body with any co- 
operation from himself or Mrs. Jay—he 
did not see his way at all through such 
a job as that. 

«I’m afraid she is a bad ’un, Mr. 
Fenwick: I’m afraid she is,” said Mr. 
Jay. 

“The thing is, whether we can’t put 
our heads together and make her less 
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«sShe must live 


bad,” said the vicar. 
somewhere, Mr. Jay.” ; 

“I don’t know whether almost the 
best thing for ’em isn’t to die—of course 
after they have repented, Mr. Fenwick. 
You see, sir, it is so very low and so 
shameful, and they do bring such dis- 
grace on their poor families. There 
isn’t anything a young man can do 
that is nearly so bad—is there, Mr. 
Fenwick ?” 

«I’m not at all sure of that, Mr. Jay.” 

« Ain’t you, now ?” 

“I’m not going to defend Carry 
Brattle, but if you will think how very 
small.an amount of sin may bring a 
woman to this wretched condition, your 
heart will be softened. Poor Carry! 
she was so bright and so good and so 
clever !” 

«Clever she was, Mr. Fenwick, and 
bright, too, as you call it. But—” 

« Of course we know all that. The 
question now is, What can we do to help 
her? She is living now, at this present 
moment, an orderly, sober life, but with- 
out occupation or means or friends. 
Will your wife let her come to her—for 
a month or so, just to try her?” 

« Come and live here?” exclaimed the 
ironmonger. 

“ That is what I would suggest. Who 
is to give her the shelter of a roof if a 
sister will not ?” 

“I don’t think that Mrs. Jay would 
undertake that,” said the ironmonger, 
who had ceased to rub his hands and to 
bow, and whose face had now become 
singularly long and lugubrious. 

“‘ May I ask her ?” 

“It wouldn’t do any good, Mr. Fen- 
wick—it wouldn’t indeed.” 

“It ought to do good. May I try?” 

“If you ask me, Mr. Fenwick, I 
should say no; indeed I should. Mrs. 
Jay isn’t any way strong; and the bare 
mention of that disreputable connection 
produces a sickness internally: it does 
indeed, Mr. Fenwick.” 

“You will do nothing, then, to save 
from perdition the sister of your own 
wife, and will let your wife do nothing?” 

“Now, Mr. Fenwick, don’t be hard 
on me—pray don’t be hard on me. I 
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have been respectable, and have always 
had respectable people about me. If 
my wife’s family are turning wrong, isn’t 
that bad enough on me without your 
coming to say such things as this to me? 
Really, Mr. Fenwick, if you’d think of it, 
you wouldn’t be so hard.” 

«She may die in a ditch, then, for you?” 
said the vicar, whose feeling against the 
ironmonger was much stronger than it 
had been against the farmer. He could 
say nothing further, so he turned upon 
his heel and marched down the length 
of the shop, while the obsequious trades- 
man followed him, again bowing and 
rubbing his hands, and attending him to 
his carriage. The vicar didn’t speak 
another word or make any parting salu- 
tation to Mr. Jay. “Their hearts are 
like the nether millstone,” he said to 
himself as he drove away, flogging his 
horse. “Of what use are all the ser- 
mons? Nothing touches them. Do 
unto others as you think they would do 
unto you. That’s their doctrine.” As 


he went home he made up his mind that 
he would, as a last effort, carry out that 
scheme of taking Carry with him to the 


mill: he would do so, that is, if he could 
induce Carry to accompany him. In the 
mean time, there was nothing left to him 
but to leave her with Mrs. Stiggs and to 
pay ten shillings a week for her board 
and lodging. There was one point on 
which he could not quite make up his 
mind—whether he would or would not 
first acquaint old Mrs. Brattle with his 
intention. 

He had left home early, and when he 
returned his wife had received Mary 
Lowther’s reply to her letter. 

«She will come ?” asked Frank. 

“She just says that and nothing 
more.” 

«“ Then she'll be Mrs. Gilmore.” 

“I hope so, with all my heart,” said 
Mrs. Fenwick. 

“I look upon it as tantamount to 
accepting him. She wouldn’t come un- 
less she had made up her mind to take 
him. You mark my words. They'll be 
married before the chapel is finished.” 

“You say it as if you thought she 
oughtn’t to come.” 
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« No, I don’t mean that. I was only 
thinking how quickly a woman may re- 
cover from such a hurt.” 

« Frank, don’t be ill-natured. She will 
be doing what all her friends advise.” 

«If I were to die, your friends would 
advise you not to grieve, but they would 
think you were very unfeeling if you did 
not.” 

« Are you going to turn against her?” 

« No.” 

«Then why do you say such things ? 
Is it not better that she should make the 
effort than lie there helpless and motion- 
less, throwing her whole life away? Will 
it not be much better for Harry Gilmore ?” 

“Very much better for him, because 
he’ll go crazy if she don’t.” 

« And for her too. We can’t tell what 
is going on inside her breast. I believe 
that she is making a great effort because 
she thinks it is right. You will be kind 
to her when she comes ?” 

“Certainly I will—for Harry’s sake 
and her own.” 

But in truth the vicar at this moment 
was not in a good humor. He was be- 
coming almost tired of his efforts to set 
other people straight, so great were the 
difficulties that came in his way. As he 
had-driven into his own gate he had met 
Mr. Puddleham standing in the road just 
in front of the new chapel. He had made 
up his mind to accept the chapel, and now 
he said a pleasant word to the minister. 
Mr. Puddleham turned up his eyes and 
his nose, bowed very stiffly, and then 
twisted himself round without answering 
aword. How was it possible for a man 
to live among such people in good-humor 
and Christian charity ? 

In the evening he was sitting with his 
wife in the drawing-room discussing all 
these troubles, when the maid came in 
to say that Constable Toffy was at the 
door. 

Constable -Toffy was shown into his 
study, and then the vicar followed him. 
He had not spoken to the constable now 
for some months—not since the time at 
which Sam had been liberated—but he 
had not a moment’s doubt when he was 
thus summoned that something was to 
be said as to the murder of Mr. Trum- 
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bull. The constable put his hand up to 
his head and sat down at the vicar’s 
invitation, before he began to speak. 

«What is it, Toffy ?” said the vicar. 

“ We’ve got ’em at last, I think,” said 
Mr. Toffy, in a very low, soft voice. 

«Got whom ?—the murderers ?” 

“Just so, Mr. Fenwick; all except 
Sam Brattle, whom we want.” 

« And who are the men ?” 

“Them as we supposed all along— 
Jack Burrows, as they call the Grinder, 
and Lawrence Acorn as was along with 
him. He’sa Birmingham chap, is Acorn. 
He’s knowed very well at Birmingham. 
And then, Mr. Fenwick, there’s Sam. 
That’s all as seems to have been in it. 
We shall want Sam, Mr. Fenwick.” 

«You don’t mean to tell me that he 
was one of the murderers ?” 

«“ We shall want him, Mr. Fenwick.” 

“ Where did you find the other men ?” 

“« They did get as far as San Francisco 
—did the others. They haven’t hada 
bad game of it—have they, Mr. Fen- 
wick? They’ve had more than seven 
months of a run. It was the 31st of 


August as Mr. Trumbull was murdered, 


and here’s the 15th of April, Mr. Fen- 
wick. There ain’t a many runs as long 
as that. You'll have Sam Brattle for us 
all right, no doubt, Mr. Fenwick?” The 
vicar told the constable that he would 
see to it and get Sam Brattle to come 
forward as soon as he could. «I told 
you all through, Mr. Fenwick, as Sam 
was one of them as was in it, but you 
wouldn’t believe me.” 

«I don’t believe it now,” said the 
vicar. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
SAM BRATTLE IS WANTED. 

THE next week was one of consider- 
able perturbation, trouble and excitement 
at Bullhampton and in the neighborhood 
of Warminster and Heytesbury. It soon 
became known generally that Jack the 
Grinder and Lawrence Acorn were in 
Salisbury jail, and that Sam Brattle—was 
wanted. The perturbation and excite- 
ment at Bullhampton were of course 
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greater than elsewhere. It was neces- 
sary that the old miller should be told— 
necessary also that the people at the 
mill should be asked as to Sam’s pres- 
ent whereabouts. If they did not know 
it, they might assist the vicar in discov+ 
ering it. Fenwick went to the mill, tak- 
ing the squire with him, but they could 
obtain no information. The miller was 
very silent, and betrayed hardly any 
emotion when he was told that the police 
again wanted his son. 

«“ They can come and search,” he said 
—‘“they can come and search.” And 
then he walked slowly away into the 
mill. There was a scene, of course, 
with Mrs. Brattle and Fanny, and the 
two women were in a sad way. 

«“ Poor boy! wretched boy!” said the 
unfortunate mother, who sat sobbing 
with her apron over her face. 

“We know nothing of him, Mr. Gil- 
more, or we would tell at once,” said 
Fanny. 

«1’m sure you would,” said the vicar. 
«And you may remember this, Mrs. 
Brattle: I do not for one moment be- 
lieve that Sam had any more to do with 
the murder than you or I.‘ You may 
tell his father that I say so, if you 
please.” 

For saying this the squire rebuked 
him as soon as they had left the mill. 
“I think you go too far in giving such 
assurance as that,” he said. 

« Surely you would have me say what 
I think ?” 

«Not on such a matter as this, in 
which any false encouragement may pro- 
duce so much increased suffering. You, 
yourself, are so prone to take your own 
views in opposition to those of others 
that you should be specially on your 
guard when you may do so much harm.” 

“] feel quite sure that he had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“You see that you have the police 
against you after a most minute and pro- 
longed investigation.” 

“The police are asses,” insisted the 
vicar. F 

“Just so. That is, you prefer your 
own opinion to theirs in regard to a mur- 
der. I should prefer yours to theirs on a 
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question of scriptural evidence, but not 
in such an affair as this. I don’t want 
to talk you over, but I wish to make 
you careful with other people who are 
so closely concerned. In dealing with 
others you have no right to throw over 
the ordinary rules of evidence.” 

The vicar accepted the rebuke and 
promised to be more careful, repeating, 
however, his own opinion about Sam, to 
which he declared his intention of ad- 
hering in regard to his own conduct, let 
the police and magistrates say what they 
might. He almost went so far as to 
declare that he should do so even in op- 
position to the verdict of a jury, but 
Gilmore understood that this was simply 
the natural obstinacy of the man show- 
ing itself in its natural form. 

At this moment, which was certainly 
one of gloom to the parish at large, and 
of great sorrow at the vicarage, the 
squire moved about with a new life, 
which was evident to all who saw him. 
He went about his farm, and talked 
about his trees, and looked at his horses, 
and had come to life again. No doubt 
many guesses as to the cause of this 


were made throughout his establishment, 
and some of them, probably, very near the 
truth. But for the Fenwicks there was 
no need of guessing. Gilmore had been 
told that Mary Lowther was coming to 
Bullhampton in the early summer, and 
had at once thrown off the cloak of his 


sadness. He had asked no further ques- 
tions: Mrs. Fenwick had found herself 
unable to express a caution, but the ex- 
tent of her friend’s elation almost fright- 
ened her. 

«I don’t look at it,” she said to her 
husband, «quite as he does.” 

« She’ll have him now,” he answered, 
and then Mrs. Fenwick said nothing 
further. 

To Fenwick himself this change was 
one of infinite comfort. The squire was 
his old friend and almost his only near 
neighbor. In all his troubles, whether in- 
side or outside of the parish, he naturally 
went to Gilmore ; and, although he was 
a man not very prone to walk by the 
advice of friends, still it had been a 
great thing to him to have a friend who 
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would give an opinion ; and perhaps the 
more so as the friend was one who did 
not insist on having his opinion taken. 
During the past winter Gilmore had been 
of no use whatever to his friend. His 
opinions on all. matters had gone so 
vitally astray that they had not been 
worth having. And he had become so 
morose that the vicar had found it to be 
almost absolutely necessary to leave him 
alone as far as ordinary life was con- 
cerned. But now the squire was him- 
self again, and on this exciting topic of 
Trumbull’s murder, the prisoners in 
Salisbury jail and thé necessity for 
Sam’s reappearance, could talk sensibly 
and usefully. 

It was certainly very expedient that 
Sam should be made to reappear as soon 
as possible. The idea was general in 
the parish that the vicar knew all about 
him. George Brattle, who had become 
bail for his brother’s reappearance, had 
given his name on the clear understand- 
ing that the vicar would be responsible. 
Some half-sustained tidings of Carry’s 
presence in Salisbury and of the vicar’s 
various visits to the city were current 
in Bullhampton, and with these was 
mingled an idea that Carry and Sam 
were in league together. That Fenwick 
was chivalrous, perhaps quixotic, in his 
friendships for those whom he regarded, 
had long been felt, and this feeling was 
now Stronger than ever. He certainly 
could bring up Sam Brattle if he pleased ; 
or if he pleased—as might, some said, not 
improbably be the case—he could keep 
him away. There would be four hun- 
dred pounds to pay for the bail-bond, 
but the vicar was known to be rich as 
well as quixotic, and—so said the Pud- 
dlehamites—would care very little about 
that, if he might thus secure for himself 
his own way. 

He was constrained to go over again 
to Salisbury in order that he might, if 
possible, learn from Carry how to find 
some trace of her brother, and of this 
visit the Puddlehamites also informed 
themselves. There were men and wo- 
men in Bullhampton who knew exactly 
how often the vicar had visited the 
young woman at Salisbury, how long he 
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had been with her on each occasion, and 
how much he paid Mrs. Stiggs for the 
accommodation. Gentlemen who are 
quixotic in their kindness to young wo- 
men are liable to have their goings and 
comings chronicled with much exacti- 
tude, if not always with accuracy, 

His interview with Carry on this occa- 
sion was very sad. He could not save 
himself from telling her in part the cause 
of his inquiries. «They haven’t taken 
the two men, have they?” she asked, 
with an eagerness that seemed to imply 
that she possessed knowledge on the 
matter which could hardly not be guilty. 

«“ What two men ?” he asked, looking 
full into her face. Then she was silent, 
and he was unwilling to catch her ina 
trap, to cross-examine her as a lawyer 
would do, or to press out of her any 
communication which she would not 
make willingly and of her own free 
action. “I am told,” he said, «that two 
men have been taken for the murder.” 

«“ Where did they find ’em, sir ?” 

«“ They had escaped to America, and 
the police have brought them back. Did 
you know them, Carry?” She was again 
silent. The men had not been named, 
and it was not for her to betray them. 
Hitherto, in their interviews, she had 
hardly ever looked him in the face, but 
now she turned her blue eyes full upon 
him. «You told me before, at the old 
woman’s cottage,” he said, “that you 
knew them both—had known one too 
well.” 

“If you please, sir, I won’t say noth- 
ing about ’em.” 

«1 will not ask you, Carry. But you 
would tell me about your brother, if you 
knew ?” 

«“ Indeed I would, sir—anything. He 
hadn’t no more to do with Farmer Trum- 
bull’s murder nor you had. They can’t 
touch a hair of his head along of that.” 

« Such is my belief, but who can prove 
it?’ Again she was silent. «Can you 
prove it? If speaking could save your 
brother, surely you would speak out. 
Would you hesitate, Carry, in doing 
anything for your brother’s sake? 
Whatever may be his faults, he has not 
been hard to you like the others.” 
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«“ Oh, sir, I wish I was dead!” | 

«You must not wish that, Carry. 
And if you know aught of this you will 
be bound to speak. If you could bring 
yourself to tell me what you know, I 
think it might be good for both of you.” 

“It was they who had the money. 
Sam never seed a shilling of it.” 

«© Who are ‘they’ ?” 

“Jack Burrows and Larry Acorn. 
And it wasn’t Larry Acorn, neither, sir. 
I know very well who did it. It was 
Jack Burrows who did it.” 

“ That is he they call the Grinder *” 

« But Larry was with him then,” said 
the girl, sobbing. 

«You are sure of that ?” 

«I ain’t sure of nothing, Mr. Fen- 
wick, only that Sam wasn’t there at all. 
Of that I am quite, quite, quite sure. 
But when you asks me, what am I to 
say ?” 

Then he left her without speaking to 
her on this occasion a word about her- 
self. He had nothing to say that would 
give her any comfort. He had almost 
made up his mind that he would take her 
over with him to the mill, and try what 
might be done by the meeting between 
the father, mother and daughter ; but all 
this new matter about the police and the 
arrest and Sam’s absence made it almost 
impossible for him to take such a step 
at present. As he went he again inter- 
rogated Mrs. Stiggs, and was warned by 
her that words fell daily from her lodger 
which made her think that the young 
woman would not remain much longer 
with her. In the mean time, there was 
nothing of which she could complain. 
Carry insisted on her liberty to go out 
and about the city alone, but the woman 
was of opinion that she did this simply 
with the object of asserting her inde- 
pendence. After that the necessary pay- 
ment was made, and the vicar returned 
to the railway station. Of Sam he had 
learned nothing, and now he did not 
know where to go for tidings. He still 
believed that the young man would come 
of his own accord if the demand for his 
appearance were made so public as to 
reach his ear. 

On that same day there was a meet- 
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ing of the magistrates at Heytesbury, 
and the two men who had been so cruelly 
fetched back from San Francisco were 
brought before it. Mr. Gilmore was on 
the bench, along with Sir Thomas Char- 
leys, who was the chairman, and three 
other gentlemen. Lord Trowbridge was 
in the court-house and sat upon the 
bench, but gave it out that he was not 
sitting there as a magistrate. Samuel 
Brattle was called upon to answer to his 
bail, and Jones, the attorney appearing 
for him, explained that he had gone from 
home to seek work elsewhere, alluded 
to the length of time that had elapsed, 
and to the injustice of presuming that a 
man against whom no evidence had been 
adduced should be bound to remain al- 
ways in one parish ; and expressed him- 
self without any doubt that Mr. Fenwick 
and Mr. George Brattle, who were his 
bailsmen, would cause him to be found 
and brought forward. As neither the 
clergyman nor the farmer was in court, 
nothing further could be done at once ; 
and the magistrates were quite ready to 
admit that time must be allowed. Nor 
was the case at all ready against the 
two men who were in custody. Indeed, 
against them the evidence was so little 
substantial that a lawyer from Devizes, 
who attended on their behalf, expressed 
his amazement that the American au- 
thorities should have given them up, and 
suggested that it must have been done 
with some view to a settlement of the 
Alabama claims. Evidence, however, 
was brought up to show that the two 
men had been convicted before—the one 
for burglary, and the .other for horse- 
stealing ; that the former, John Burrows, 
known as the Grinder, was a man from 
Devizes with whom the police about that 
town, and at Chippenham, Bath and 
Wells, were well acquainted ; that the 
other, Acorn, was a young man who had 
been respectable as a partner in a livery 
stable at Birmingham, but who had taken 
to betting, and had for a year past been 
living by evil courses, having previously 
undergone two years of imprisonment 
with hard labor. It was proved that 
they had been seen in the neighborhood 
both before and after the murder ; that 
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boots found in the cottage at Pycroft 
Common fitted certain footmarks in the 
mud of the farmer’s yard; that Burrows 
had been supplied with a certain poison 
at a county chemist’s at Lavington, and 
that the dog Bone’m had been poisoned 
with the like. Many other matters were 
proved, all of which were declared by 
the lawyer from Devizes to amount to 
nothing, and by the police authorities, 
who were prosecutors, to be very much. 
The magistrates of course ordered a re- 
mand, and ordered also that on the day 
named Sam Brattle should appear. It 
was understood that that day week was 
only named fro formd, the constables 
having explained that at least a fortnight 
would be required for the collection of 
further evidence. This took place on 
Tuesday the 25th of April, and it was 
understood that time up to the 8th of 
May would be given to the police to 
complete their case. 

. 5o far all went on quietly at Heytes- 
bury, but before the magistrates left the 
little town there was arow. Sir Thomas 
Charleys, in speaking to his brother 
magistrate, Mr. Gilmore, about the whole 
affair and about the Brattles in particu- 
lar, had alluded to « Mr. Fenwick’s un- 
fortunate connection with Carry Brattle” 
at Salisbury. Gilmore fired up at once, 
and demanded to know the meaning of 
this. Sir Thomas, who was not the 
wisest man in the world, but who had. 
ideas of justice, and as to whom, in giv- 
ing him his due, it must be owned that 
he was afraid of no one, after some hes- 
itation acknowledged that what he had 
heard respecting Mr. Fenwick had fallen 
from Lord Trowbridge. He had heard 
from Lord Trowbridge that the vicar of 
Bullhampton was ... Gilmore on the oc- 
casion became full of energy, and pressed 
the baronet very hard. Sir Thomas 
hoped that Mr. Gilmore was not going 
to make mischief. Mr. Gilmore declared 
that he would not submit to the injury 
done to his friend, and that he would 
question Lord Trowbridge on the sub- 
ject. He did question Lord Trowbridge, 
whom he found waiting for his carriage 


‘in the parlor of the Bull Inn, Sir Thomas 


having accompanied him in the search. 
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The marquis was quite outspoken. He 
had heard, he said, from what he did not 
doubt to be good authority, that Mr. 
Fenwick was in the habit of visiting 
alone a young woman who had lived in 
his parish, but whom he now maintained 
in lodgings in a low alley in the suburbs 
of Salisbury. He had said so much as 
that. In so saying had he spoken truth 
or falsehood? If he had said anything 
untrue, he would be the first to acknow- 
ledge his own error. 

Then there had come to be very hot 
words. «My lord,” said Mr. Gilmore, 
“ your insinuation is untrue. Whatever 
your words may have been, in the im- 
pression which they have made they are 
slanderous.” 

«“ Who are you, sir,” said the marquis, 
looking at him from head to foot, «to 
talk to me of the impression of my 
words ?” 

But Mr. Gilmore’s blood was up: 
« You intended to convey to Sir Thomas 
Charleys, my lord, that Mr. Fenwick’s 
visits were of a disgraceful nature. If 
your words did not convey that, they 
conveyed nothing.” 

«Who are you, sir, that you should 
interpret my words? I did no more 
than my duty in conveying to Sir Thomas 
Charleys my conviction, my well-ground- 
ed conviction, as to the gentleman’s con- 
duct. What I said to him I will say aloud 
to the whole county. It is notorious that 
the vicar of Bullhampton is in the habit 
of visiting a profligate young woman in 
a low part of the city. That, I say, is 
disgraceful to him, to his cloth and to 
the parish, and I shall give my opinion 
to the bishop to that effect. Who are 
you, sir, that you should question my 
words?” And again the marquis eyed 
the squire from head to foot, leaving the 
room with a majestic strut as Gilmore 
went on to assert that the allegation 
made, with the sense implied by it, con- 
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tained a wicked and a malicious slander. 
Then there were some words, much 
quieter than those preceding them, be- 
tween Mr. Gilmore and Sir Thomas, in 
which the squire pledged himself to—he 
hardly knew what, and Sir Thomas 
promised to hold his tongue for the 
present. But, as a matter of course, 
the quarrel flew all over the little town. 
It was out of the question that such a 
man as the Marquis of Trowbridge 
should keep his wrath confined. Before 
he had left the inn-yard he had express- 
ed his opinion very plainly to half a 
dozen persons, both as to the immorality 
of the vicar and the impudence of the 
squire ; and as he was taken home his 
hand was itching for pen and paper in 
order that he might write to the bishop. 
Sir Thomas shrugged his shoulders, and 
did not tell the story to more than three 
or four confidential friends, to all of 
whom he remarked that on the matter 
of the visits made to the girl there never 
was smoke without fire. Gilmore’s voice, 
too, had been loud, and all the servants 
about the inn had heard him. He knew 
that the quarrel was already public, and 
felt that he had no alternative but to tell 
his friend what had passed. 

On that same evening he saw the 
vicar. Fenwick had returned from Salis- 
bury tired, dispirited and ill at ease, and 
was just going in to dress for dinner 
when Gilmore met him at his own stable 
door and told him what had occurred. 

“Then, after all, my wife was right 
and I was wrong,” said Fenwick. 

“ Right about what ?” Gilmore asked. 

“She said that Lord Trowbridge 
would spread these very lies. I confess 
that I made the mistake of believing him 
to be a gentleman. Of course I may 
use your information ?” 

“Use it just as you please,” said Gil- 
more. Then they parted, and Gilmore, 
who was on horseback, rode home. 
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I SIT alone in the dark and ponder 

On days hid deep in the bygone years: 

In the busy past my sad thoughts wander 
Far through the rain of my falling tears, 

Till I see him there as he stood before me, 
Pale with passion and stung with pain ; 

Just as of old he is bending o’er me, 
Telling the love which he told in vain. 


How his voice’s cadence grew changed and altered! 
His deepening color—it came and went ; 
But the tale of passion, it never faltered— 
A rushing tide till its force was spent. 
Oh, a knightly hero, a noble lover, 
How his deep voice rung with the true gold’s ring! 
He fought with Fortune and soared above her, 
By love ennobled—a king, a king! 


What answer I made him I know not surely— 
Something bitter and commonplace ; 
But I saw the hopes which had shone so purely 
Darken out from his pallid face. 
In the open doorway he seemed to linger, 
And my heart was yearning to call him back: 
A look, a whisper, a lifted finger ; 
But my pride was bitter—Alack! alack ! 


How I watched and waited for hopeful tidings ! 
And often, too, when they named his name, 
My heart would burst from my sternest ciidings, 
And flush my face with a tell-tale flame. 

How we waited, I and my grief together, 
For word or whisper we never heard ! 

Till the golden days of the summer weather 
Died with the voice of breeze and bird. 


It was late in autumn: the leaves were scattered 
In withered heaps o’er the hill and lea— 
Dead as the vainest hopes which flattered 
My soul with dreams which were not to be. 
One night they told me his mournful story— 
How his bold, brave struggle for life was o’er: 
Shot in battle, but crowned with glory— 
Praised—promoted! I heard no more. 


From the weary fever at length I rallied, 
But only to bear my darker fate— 

Only to mutter, with lips how pallid, 
The bitter burden, «Too late! too late!” 
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Only to see him, so pale and gory, 
Sinking down in the foeman’s track: 

What care I for the praise and glory? 
They cannot give me my darling back. 


O hateful beauty that fooled and drew him! 
False pride unbending! O cruel lie! 

I loved, yet mine was the hand that slew him, 
And drove him forth in the fight to die. 

My wreck went down in the storm out yonder: 
What have I saved from a life’s despair? 

What dream has my spirit left to ponder ?— 
This one love-letter, this lock of hair. 


Fair Nature sighs in her short-lived sorrow, 
Then robes her form in a mantle gay: 
She weeps to-day, but she smiles to-morrow 
Over the flowers that strew her way ; 
But,.alas! for me there is no returning 
Of spring-tide’s flowers or summer’s prime ; 
By days of sorrow and nights of yearning 
Changed and sobered before my time! 


From the daily struggle I shrink and shiver— 
A drooping flower athirst for rain: 

My life is lost like a rapid river 
That sinks from sight in the arid plain; 

For I scorned the gift of a true heart’s treasure ; 
Love’s crown that crowned me, I flung it by; 

The world knows naught of my grief’s dark measure— 
My life’s deception—a lie! a lie! 


Ah! my heart is sad and my life is lonely: 
Its dreary burden I scarce can bear ; 
From night to morning my prayer is only 
To cease from troubling and meet him There. 
So I yield my days in a meek surrender 
To Him who orders and knows them best; 
For I feel that His loving hands and tender 
Will take the spirit which longs for rest. 
EDWARD RENAUD. 
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T is a remarkable fact that people 

generally know least of what should 
be the most familiar things. Many a 
sage knows less of his next-door neigh- 
bor than he does of the dog star. 
Americans are knowing as to Venice, 
posted on Paris, wise on Rome, but who 
knows anything of Canada? Setting 
apart the special knowledge required to 
qualify one as to Pugwash and Risti- 
gouche, Matapediac and Weymonta- 
chingue, who in the States knows with- 
in twenty thousand the population of 
Montreal, the situation of Ottawa, the 
whereabouts of Levis? The popular 
idea of Canada is that of a frozen land, 
inhabited by half-breeds called Canucks, 
who live on pork and pea-soup, and 
fall an easy prey to the Yankee clock- 
peddler. 

If, then, such remarkable ignorance 
prevails as to the natural features of 
Canada—as to matters which are written 
in every geography, tinted on every atlas 
—is it to be wondered at that American 
ideas of Canadian politics are misty? 
When the correspondent of the best 
political journal in America reaches 
Montreal by crossing the Desjardins 
Canal five hundred miles distant, shall 
we expect to find the political deduc- 
tions of that paper grounded firmly upon 
a necessary and intimate acquaintance 
with facts ? 

Hence, in proceeding to treat of a 
subject with which the future of your 
American republic is closely entwined, 
I propose briefly to describe the present 
political status and situation in Canada. 
The American correspondents have done 
so, often, worthlessly. The daily news- 
paper does not permit of study or anal- 
ysis in matter any more than of elabora- 
tion in style. The correspondent who 
“does” a country of four million square 
miles, with a population of four millions 
under different political influences, in 
four days and three columns, labors un- 
der the same disadvantages as he who 





undertakes French before breakfast or 
Greek in thirty minutes. 


The three British-American colonies 
of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia were originally Crown colonies, 
ruled by governors and councils nomi- 
nated by the Imperial ministry. Re- 
sponsible government was later intro- 
duced. A few years since, in the then 
province of Canada, a deadlock ensued. 
The inhabitants of Upper Canada, di- 
vided into two powerful parties, found 
themselves ruled, taxed and bound down 
by the insatiate Priest party of Lower 
Canada, who, united in firm phalanx, 
threw their weight with crushing force 
into the councils of the colony. Upper 
Canada—populous, wealthy, progressive, 
economical—was overbalanced by Lower 
Canada—intolerant, beggarly, conserva- 
tive, spendthrift. Sixty-five votes were 
as good as sixty-five. Hence arose a 
clamor for Representation by Population, 
as a method of swamping the influence 
of Lower Canada. A deadlock ensued 
between parties. The fate of ministries 
depended on a single vote, and time and 
again Mr. Speaker’s voice decided the 
result. In this crisis the Brown-Mac- 
Donald coalition of 1864 was formed on 
a basis of confederation. Upper Canada 
thus obtained additional representation 
on paper and the privilege of local self- 
government, which her people ardently 
desired. 

Confederation was rapidly pushed for- 
ward, and was popular both in the colony 
and in the mother-country. The fools 
who attribute commercial depression ex- 
clusively to political causes were led to 
believe that under confederation com- 
merce would extend, capital increase, 
manufactures multiply. Others saw in 
the inauguration of a more national gov- 
ernment an era of administrative econo- 
my, of regulated finance. Others there 
were who looked on the confederation 
ot the northern colonies as a necessity 
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if they would preserve their existence. 
Union, it was argued, is strength, and 
our undefended frontier of three thousand 
miles will be magically guarded when 
the word « Dominion” is chalked on the 
boundary-posts. Some there were, like 
the late Mr. McGee, whose eyes were 
dazzled by the impossible glories of a 
northern monarchy. The English states- 
men cried, Unite —the people’s hearts 
were sick of old strife or faint for new 
possibilities—the politicians swam brave- 
ly with the tide—and on the first day of 
July, 1867, the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Lower and Upper 
Canada were welded into the Dominion 
of Canada. The acquisition of the terri- 
tory in the North-west, the recent move- 
ment in Newfoundland and the descent 
on Prince Edward’s Island empower us 
to consider all British North America as 
part and parcel of the Dominion, and 
linked indissolubly with its fortunes. 

Under confederation the people of 
Canada have a viceroy nominated in 
England, a Senate whose members are 
named by the Crown, and a House of 
Commons elected by the people on the 
basis of population. A Cabinet selected 
from these assemblies transacts the busi- 
ness of the general government. Each 
province has a lieutenant-governor, its 
own Cabinet, its own local legislature, 
who decree on local matters. Thus it 
will be seen that a very efficient govern- 
ment, almost independent of British con- 
nection, exists. e 

Such, then, is a brief description of 
the present political fabric here, and of 
the manner in which it has been brought 
about. I now proceed to describe the 
present political state of the country, 
and the causes to which the existing 
crisis may be attributed. 


Seven men out of every ten will tell 
you that confederation is a failure. Why? 

In the first place, it was a measure 
hastily pressed to maturity, and deliber- 
ately intended by the reckless faction 
then in office to perpetuate their own 
sway. Men said, “With union we shall 
have purity and economy—debt will no 
longer accumulate — public works will 
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no longer be useless occasions for job- 
bery. The party lines and party strifes 
will be lost in the grander era of national 
life”’ What a vision of Arcady for so 
practical an age! The same party still 
hold office ; union has broken up party 
lines so far as their opponents were con- 
cerned, while their ranks it has linked 
more closely by the prospect of increased 
plunder. Extravagance, jobbery, nepot- 
ism, debt—seven other devils fiercer than 
the first—have entered into the house 
they found swept and garnished, and the 
last state thereof is worse than the first. 
With the same corruption on a larger 
scale people are tired. 

Again: the commerce of the country 
has been prostrated by reckless over- 
trading and abominable insolvency. The 
great importing houses bought heavily, 
and vied with each other in disposing 
of their goods to the country traders. 
These latter overtraded in turn. Indif- 
ferent harvests and cramped finances in- 
duced serious loss to the honest, while 
the dishonest, with every facility afforded 
by the insolvency act modeled for their 
express protection, plied the competing 
« drummers” with orders, then failed for 
seven cents in the dollar. The Bank of 
Montreal notably withdrew its circula- 
tion from Canada to speculate in New 
York. <A couple of smaller institutions 
failed, others were severely crippled. 
Manufacturers closed their works; me- 
chanics fled the country; an_ illiberal 
immigration policy sent settlers to the 
adjoining republic. It is wrong wholly 
to attribute depression or stagnation to 
political causes, but human nature is 
shortsighted, and the first idea of a man 
with a bad crop is to damn the govern- 
ment. The opponents of the existing 
order of things would be fools did they 
allow so golden an opportunity to pass 
unimproved. In the words of one of 
the earliest advocates of a change: “A 
bad harvest will be a hundred thousand 
dollars in our pockets.” 

Besides, there were dissatisfactions 
latent two years ago. The Nova Sco- 
tians were disgusted at the unceremoni- 
ous manner in which union was forced 
on them. A large party in New Bruns- 
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wick regarded with doubtful satisfaction 
their union to a colonial rake like Cana- 
da. And the opposition to the dominant 
party naturally transferred their hatred 
to the policy of that party, although it 
had been filched from themselves. The 
Protestants of Quebec gained nothing 
from confederation. It left them at the 
mercy of a powerful and unscrupulous 
majority, hostile to their religion, their 
race, their habits. The Province of 
Quebec is governed by the Catholic Con- 
servatives. The English count as tax- 
ables—the French swarm in the offices. 
Agriculture may not be touched, so the 
burden is laid on trade and manufac- 
tures. Hence the Protestant minority 
of Quebec is peculiarly dissatisfied with 
the results of confederation. 

Over the whole country, then, we see 

- spread the germs of a crisis—a disorder- 
ed finance, a struggling commerce, polit- 
ical dissatisfaction and uneasiness, latent 
opposition without direction, and a cor- 
rupt administration unnaturally strong. 
Nothing can be rationally looked for but 
a general movement toward political re- 
form or change. It is, in this particular 
instance, a question of Independence or 
Annexation. 

No other issue would be wide enough 
for a common platform for the opposi- 
tion of the seaside and the opposition 
inland. A stagnant period follows a 
great national change, reform or convul- 
sion. One great idea has been evolved 
—a direct precipitate—while all the 
others are travailing together. Thus 
the conclusion of the American rebellion 
was followed by a time of political insig- 
nificance, till now the Democrats are 
again regaining their activity. Eng- 
land, having wrecked one branch of the 
Church, is leaning on her axe before she 
lays it to the root of the parent tree. So 
here, confederation so utterly swamped 
the opposition that they were left swim- 
ming frantically, each for himself, like 
the crew of a shipwrecked vessel amid 
the hencoops and spars. Now, how- 
ever, they are beginning to form a raft. 
Mere reform is not radical enough. A 
return to the old colonial state, a stulti- 
fication of the principles of union, is im- 
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possible. All communities have at their 
starting an impulse given to them; and 
they cannot, having once set their hand 
to the ploughing, turn back or aside. 
Two great issues, and two alone, are be- 
fore us—Independence and Annexation. 


For the present, I entirely eliminate’ 
Annexation from consideration. It is 
not necessary to pronounce upon the 
merits of an utter impossibility at pres- 
ent. It cannot be that an English col- 
ony should be directly transferred to 
another nation. Confining myself, then, 
to the nearer issue, I shall proceed to 
trace the progress and describe the 
present position of the movement for 
independence, enumerating the argu- 
ments whereon its advocates rely, the 
benefits they anticipate from it; and till 
a later stage of this article, or perhaps 
till-a future paper, defer the considera- 
tion of that phase of the situation which 
more intimately concerns the American 
people. 

The direction of all colonies is toward 
independence, just as childhood tends 
toward manhood and responsibilities 
separate from the family. Especially is 
this the case with Canada. From mili- 
tary law to the Crown-colony system, 
thence to responsible government, thence 
to confederation,—these stages are natu- 
ral and all in one direction, and more 
rapid as the colonies advance in strength 
and the march of political events gener- 
ally becomes accelerated. Of late, the 
English government has begun to doubt 
the value of ordinary dependencies. India 
is a necessity from a commercial point 
of view—so is Gibraltar in a military 
aspect. But Canada has neither a vast 
population to consume British manu- 
factures, nor an immense military or 
strategic advantage of position. New 
Zealand and Australia are of greater 
value than the British-American colo- 
nies, yet England is cutting them adrift. 
Colonies in time of war require a vast 
and extended power to defend them, and 
they must be equally sustained if the idea 
of sentimental attachment—of national 
honor and prestige—be entertained. In 
these days of rival armaments and of 
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sensational combinations the disparity 
of strength between nations vanishes, 
and any one country will have its hands 
full to defend itself. And in time of 
peace colonies avail little to a nation like 
England. She can sell cheaply, and 
whether Canada be a colony, an inde- 
pendent state or a portion of the Ameri- 
can republic, she must buy from England. 
What more does England need of colo- 
nies? In the days of the reign of Man- 
chester, of Bright, of Goldwin Smith, 
National Policy means Progress and 
Profit, social, political and material. All 
needless expenditure must be stopped, 
all useless dependencies lopped. 

I express no opinions as to the mo- 
rality or propriety of these ideas. They 
prevail. Weighed by them, what does 
Canada profit Great Britain? In the 
first place, she is, like all colonies, an 
expense. Her people, too, have been 
pampered with loans and guarantees till 
they are ruined for any useful habits 
of national self-dependence. Like an 


overgrown calf, Canada bleats after the 
well-drained teats of the old cow, and 
protests a loyalty less of the heart than 


of the belly. I have already shown that 
she is of no advantage to England as a 
market. And, lastly, she is a positive 
weakness. I am not of those who be- 
lieve in the sentimental assurances that 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations never 
will fight. They have fought twice in 
eighty-five years, and how many a time 
have their hands sought the pommel of 
the sword! If ever a war come, in 
summer or in winter, Canada is de- 
fenceless against American invasion. A 
marauding horde in green rags sufficed 
to keep the country in an expensive 
fever for six months. The hands of 
Mr. Thornton are hampered by these de- 
fenceless provinces whenever he comes 
to treat of the Alabama claims, or any 
subject whereon it is to the advantage 
of the Imperial government that it be in 
a position to take a determined stand. 
All these are reasons for the desire on 
the part of England to cut us adrift. 
They are openly expressed by the popu- 
lar Zimes, the Tory Standard, the Radi- 
cal Star. Gladstone, Monsell and a 
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dozen others .directly avow this policy. 
It is the policy of the Radicals,. and 
they have a long lease of power before 
them. 

So much, then, for the theories in Eng- 
land. Now for the practice in Canaaa. 


The independence movement in Can- 
ada dates back definitely to last March 
or April. Previous to that time there 
were of course vague yearnings in that 
direction. When Sir John Young was 
appointed governor-general, people recol- 
lected that he had been lord high com- 
missioner of the Ionian Islands, and had 
managed to get rid of that troublesome 
and useless dependency in an ingenious 
and expeditious manner. It is matter 
of history—a romance of official life— 
that while Sir John was in public 
speeches exhorting the people to cher- 
ish British connection, he was privately 
urging the home government to get rid 
of them. The very natural conviction 
forced itself upon men’s minds that Sir 
John was selected because there was 
more work of the kind to be done. The 
general depression and discontent want- 
eda word. That word was necess-rily— 
Independence. Within a week of each 
other, the Chronicle of Quebec, the Star 
of Montreal, the /vee Press of London 
hoisted the Independence flag. 

For my own part, for many weeks 
previously I had been in close confi- 
dence and consultation with a most ad- 
vanced Radical, a practical man, a deep 
and fearless thinker—a man who, free- 
thinker in religion, owned to faith in 
political matters, and, above all, one who 
was deep in the confidence of the great 
English Radicals and Liberals. From 
the surest of all sources, private letters, 
not meant to serve a political purpose, I 
found that the English leaders were de- 
termined to be rid of Canada as soon as 
possible, that the days of guarantee had 
gone by, that the whole military force 
was to be withdrawn and the colonists 
taught to shift for themselves. They pre- 
ferred that Canada should take the initia- 
tive, but, whether gentle hints or strong 
manifestations of Imperial desire were 
necessary, go she must. As they very 
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justly wrote: “We must preserve India, 
for India is the keystone of England’s 
wealth and power.” 

With this assurance to start on, cer- 
tain that it would be a cause ultimately 
successful if presently unpopular, I com- 
mitted the journal with which I was 
identified to the advocacy of Canadian 
independence. A few days later, events 
threw me into the society of some of the 
leaders of the movement, and from them 
I learned that it was well organized, that 
the Honorable Mr. Galt would head it, 
and that an attempt would be made to 
introduce the subject into the Commons, 
but without hazarding a vote. The early 
promoters were not so sanguine of suc- 
cess: indeed, they considered that if at 
the end of two years they succeeded in 
creating a popular agitation, that would 
be as much as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

Events have more than fulfilled ex- 
pectations. Independence was preached, 
and the advocates of it were not stoned 
in the synagogues. Paper after paper 
took part in the discussion, which was 
all that was wanted. The Tory organs 
at first shut their eyes to the existence 
of such a question. Then they began 
virulently to abuse. There has, I must 
say, been very little argument in the 
literature of either party. The Inde- 
pendents have generally used the very 
powerful weapon of ridicule: they have 
held up our anomalous and lubberly po- 
sition as a nation, our exaggerated and 
interested loyalty as individuals. On the 
other hand, the Tories have foolishly re- 
sorted to denunciation, to insinuations of 
treachery, to accusations of annexation 
proclivities. It can easily be understood 
that in such a warfare they who ridicule 
have much the best of it. The revolu- 
tionist or reformer has generally an ad- 
vantage over him who conserves, so long 
as he confines himself to considering 
immediate change, not the ultimate con- 
ditions of that change. This tells pow- 
erfully on the masses, who ascribe all 
evils to a direct political cause, and who 
do not trouble themselves about any- 
thing more remote than the removal of 
that cause. However, abuse only spread 
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the idea, as winds waft seeds. People 
began to talk in their shops and at the 
corners, and though conservative Canada 
might bellow like an ox stung by the 
gadfly, still the larvae had been insinu- 
ated, and the rest might be left to time. 
The cause of independence received 
material support from several events 
which I may particularize. The first 
was the knighting of the Honorable Mr. 
Galt. As he was justly regarded as the 
head of the Independent party, the con- 
ferring of so patent a mark of Imperial 
favor could only be construed to signify 
sympathy with his views. Then the 
silence of the government of the Domin- 
ion on the question of independence 
gave rise to the conviction that the ad- 
ministration, at least, did not disapprove 
of the idea. This silence has only once 
been broken, by the publication of a re- 
markable article in La Voix du Golfe, 
the pocket organ of Mr. Langevin, Sec- 
retary of State. This article appeared 
during the presence at the place of pub- 
lication of Mr. Langevin, and bore in- 
ternal evidence of being his own pro- 
duction. It declared, emphatically, that 
British connection was the source of 
much danger to Canada, and that the 
cure for this lay in independence. Mr. 
Cartier has by letter expressed the be- 
lief that a change of political form was 
imminent, and on Sir John A. MacDon- 
ald’s last visit to Montreal he stated in 
private conversation that at the next 
general elections the platform would be 
« Independence, or stay at home.” The 
long coquetting with Mr. Galt, whose 
services the government were desirous to 
obtain as Finance Minister, has also in- 
tensified the feeling that the administra- 
tion would declare for independence. 
Again: the proposed meeting of colonial 
representatives at Westminster in Feb- 
ruary, 1870, to discuss the situation, 
coupled with the withdrawal of the troops 
and Mr. Gladstone’s positive declaration 
(in the debate on the guarantee of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars for 
the acquisition of the North-west) that 
this was the last guarantee under the 
vicious colonial system,—these events 
have all had their influence here. Prob- 
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ably, however, the greatest aid which the 
cause of independence has received has 
been from the speeches of the governor- 
general, Sir John Young. At Quebec, ata 
banquet given in his honor, he gave the 
people to understand that England would 
favorably consider any expression of the 
desire of the Dominion to assume a new 
form of alliance. He hinted independ- 
ence in the most unmistakable, though in 
the most guarded, manner, and at Halifax 
and St. John he reiterated the statement. 
The many gildings of the assurance of 
Imperial love for Canada and desire to 
maintain the present connection fail to 
gild the pill while those Ionian Islands 
are on the map. 

This discussion of the question by the 
governor-general has strengthened the 
hands of the friends of independence, 
and has widely spread the consideration 
of the idea. Many of the Tory journals 
—notably the Toronto 7elegraph—have 
recognized England’s desire to be freed 
from her colonial encumbrances, while 
they have deeply deplored it. The most 
stubborn have been impressed; the eyes 


of conservatism, blinded with prejudice 
and pride, are opened; the people are 


awake. The deathly calm which suc- 
ceeded confederation has passed away ; 
and as, centuries ago, while the spirit 
brooded on the anarchic immensities of 
space, the fragments of chaos were grow- 
ing into ordered worlds, so the tumult 
of wrecked parties, of jarring problems, 
of new ideas has evolved the question 
of the day—Independence. 


The crusade of independence has been 
entirely prosecuted in the press. Mr. 
Galt made some hazy remarks in the 
Commons last spring, wherein a vague 
and mild suggestion of independence was 
juggled about under oratorical thim- 
bles like the pea in thimblerig. Mr. 
Huntington spoke squarely about it in 
the Commons, and was coldly received, 
for the people were not prepared for it. 
At present, however, the question is fall- 
ing within the province of the speaker 
and politician. At the county agricul- 
tural exhibition for the district of Bed- 
ford, Mr. Huntington delivered a studied 
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speech in favor of independence, which 
was loyal ‘in tone and was well received. 
The only importance in this was the fact 
that Mr. Huntington was invited over 
by the constituents of Mr. Chamberlin, 
the county member and a man of strong 
Tory convictions. The campaign has 
commenced. At the next session of the 
Commons the adoption of an address 
declaring that the country would ma- 
terially be benefited by independence 
will be proposed. Not that the party 
expects to carry it: it is merely to place 
a declaration of political faith on record. 
Regular organization will follow, and at 
the next elections Independence will be 
the platform on which many candidates 
will stand. 

The plan of independence suggested 
by Mr. Huntington, and which finds 
general favor, is a republican form 
slightly modified. An elective president 
and chambers, a ministry composed of 
representatives from these, a system of 
ministerial responsibility, and a civil 
service,—these are its features. It may 
be that, instead of electing a president, 
the premier of the ministry will occupy 
that position while his administration 
retains the public confidence. At any 
rate, the cheapest and simplest form of 
government must necessarily be adopted. 
A monarchy is too absurd to be thought 
of, setting the fate of Maximilian entirely 
aside. The new nation would be under 
the protectorate of England and the 
United States. And a zollverein or 
customs union with the American re- 
public is also a prominent feature. 

This is what is proposed, and what is 
likely to be adopted when the movement 
shall have been successful. _ 


I have not thus far wasted, nor shall 
I waste, time on the theories and argu- 
ments of either party. They do not 
interest American readers, who care 
only for the actual facts of the move- 
ment, the objects it proposes to attain, 
the bases on which it is founded. I 
shall close this article without adverting 
to the annexation aspect of independ- 
ence, since I could not properly treat of 
it in my limited space. It is, besides, 
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a matter so delicate, dealing with the 
private expressions of men whom I meet 
daily, and a matter which may seriously 
affect them and the cause, that I would 
fain give ample consideration ere the 
private history of the movement is writ- 
ten. There are jesuitry, inconsistency, 
concealment in all political affairs, but an 
honest avowal of design, an open publi- 
cation of personal beliefs and aims, can- 
not harm any cause whose foundations 
are deep in sincerity and whose object is 
honorable. It is for this reason, and 
because, while identified with the advo- 
cacy of independence, I have done so 
from disinterested motives and now owe 
the party nothing, that I think it best in 
a future article to consider honestly the 
American question. 


It remains only to report progress. I 
am certainly of opinion that every mem- 
ber of the Radical party in England, and 
a fair proportion of the Conservatives, are 
either opposed to the present system of 
colonial dependence, or—which is the 
same for all practical purposes—perfectly 
careless about the fate of the colonies. 
In Canada the governor-general has in- 
structions to prepare the way for inde- 
pendence, and the members of the Do- 
minion Cabinet are personally favorable 
to the scheme, while publicly they are 
silent. That they will adopt the idea as 
a war-horse to bear them to renewed 
victories, or that with the facility of 
Cleopatra they will embrace the new 
love so soon as it becomes popular, is 
certain. It is extremely probable that 
they will make it a government question 
at the session of 1870. So much for 
the politicians. 

About three-fourths of the English 
press favor the idea of the dismember- 
ment of the colonies. In Canada, from 
a quarter to a third of the journals either 
declare for independence or admit that 
it is a certainty. The number of con- 
verts is increasing daily. 

As to the people, the feeling in Nova 
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Scotia is strongly for independence, as 
the repealers and annexationists see that 
their ultimate object cannot be attained 
without accepting the intermediate step 
of nationality. In New Brunswick the 
feeling is favorable in at least a third of 
the population. In Quebec, the cities 
and the eastern townships, and the 
Rouge or Republican party, are for inde- 
pendence ; and they form a strong body. 
In Ontario, where there is less distress, 
there is less desire for a political change, 
but the people, especially in the centres 
of population, are becoming convinced 
that they must fling off the trammels of 
dependence, desire to retain them though 
they may. 

It is of course difficult to gauge with 
accuracy the dynamics of any political 
movement. The presence of a prince, 
the failure of a harvest, the lowering of 
the discount rate, the crash of a bank,— 
these all may affect the people and give 
a direction to their cry. Informants may 
mislead through sheer ignorance or par- 
tial acquaintance—one’s own judgment 
may insensibly be warped by daily con- 
tact with one set of people holding one 
set of views. Those in daily journalism 
are too apt to let desire engender pro- 
phecy, and prejudice color review. On 
such false foundations can rest none but 
unsound and unsafe buildings. 

Honestly, however, I cannot but think 
that the cause of independence has made 
more headway in six months than was 
anticipated for three years, and that to- 
day it occupies the attention of all the 
inhabitants of the Provinces, and the 
cordial sympathy of at least one-fourth 
of their number. And judging less by 
the state of public sentiment here than 
by the determination of a strong ma- 
jority at home and the evident drift of 
events, I cannot resist the conviction 
that before the close of 1871 the maiden 
flag of a new Anglo-Saxon republic of 
infinite possibilities shall have been given 
to the American winds. 

G. T. LANIGAN. 
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dae and I were absolutely certain 
that we should never quarrel after 
we were married. We knew very well 
that some married people did quarrel 
sadly, and that almost all differed more 
than was entirely comfortable: this know- 
ledge forewarned us, and, after discuss- 
ing the subject thoroughly, we felt that 
we were forearmed as well as forewarned. 

Tom admitted that he had heard such 
words pass between his own father and 
mother as he should be very sorry to 
think would ever pass between us, but 
he said it was entirely unnecessary ever 
to have any difference amounting to a 
quarrel. Of course, people who had as 
positive temperaments as we both had 
could not agree entirely and at once, but 
a little concession would smooth away 
all difficulties ; and for his part, he should 
always be happy to make any concessions 
which I should demand. 

I thought Tom talked very well, and 
immediately assured him that so far as I 
was concerned he never would have to 
make any concessions at all ; upon which 
he declared, with a most impassioned 
kiss, that my will should always be his 
law. 

I thought over this conversation, which 
took place just a week before we were 
married, by myself, after Tom had gone, 
and I must say he seemed a rare treas- 
ure to me; for I could not recall another 
man among my acquaintances who was 
given to making concessions to the wo- 
men of his household. 

There was my father. Of course I 
loved father very much, but grown-up 
daughters are not always entirely blind 
to their fathers’ peculiarities, and it did 
seem to me that he took delight in 
ploughing through and uprooting all mo- 
ther’s tastes and fancies. 

Mother was English and of the Epis- 
copal Church, and always wanted to ob- 
serve Christmas, but father never would 
hear to it, because his ancestors came 
over in the «May Flower.” He was 





proud of the grim Puritan record of the 
first Christmas in this country: «And 
so no man rested at all that day.” It 
was, in his eyes, a glorious protest 
against princely and prelatical tyranny ; 
and I agreed with father and kindled 
with enthusiasm when he talked of the 
beginnings of Congregationalism, and of 
the grand days when Milton was its poet 
and Cromwell its hero; yet, for all this, 
I thought it was hard and bigoted in 
father not to let mother keep her own 
festival. So, when we children grew up, 
we brought about a sort of compromise. 
At Thanksgiving, which father celebrated 
with great zeal, we trimmed the house 
with evergreen and holly till it was like 
a bower; we had blazing wood-fires in 
every room, and added roast beef to the 
feast hitherto sacred to turkey and 
chicken-pie. The plum-pudding, being 
adapted to both festivals, was not dis- 
placed; and when mother said, with a 
gratified look, that it seemed quite Eng- 
lish, we were triumphant. We felt that 
we had gained a great victory for her, 
and that we had got the better of father 
without hurting him. Father was an 
editor—a very influential man, generous 
in his way, especially kind to all young 
writers, and very chivalric toward all 
women in his office and at his writing- 
desk, but he did rage around most un- 
comfortably at home. 

Mother said his literary life affected 
his nervous system, and so took partic- 
ular pains to make his home cares light. 
I did not quite approve of mother’s 
course: I thought it would do father 
good if she would occasionally pay him 
back in his own coin; but she never did, 
and never seemed to care about his be- 
ing on such very good terms, as he was, 
with a great many pretty women; but 
sister Mary and I, who thought married 
people, in order to be happy, must be 
thinking of each other every moment, 
used to get quite jealous for her. 

« Mother,” said sister Mary on one 
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occasion, “do you like to have father 
write to that pretty Mrs. Colburn quite 
so much as he does ?” 

“TI don’t know as he writes to her any 
more than she writes to him,” replied 
mother, indifferently. 

« But, mother,” said I, taking up the 
strain, “do you like to have father write 
so much to pretty women, any way ?” 

“Girls,” said mother, “I like anything 
that diverts your father; and if these 
pretty women take up his attention, do, 
for mercy’s sake, let them write.” 

«“ But, mother,” persisted Mary, “if 
you were to die, and father should take 
it into his head to marry Mrs. Colburn, 
what should we do? Maggie and I 
should perfectly hate her. I almost 
know she could catch father if she wanted 

. to, and of course she would, for father zs 
handsome.” 

“Well,” said mother, laughing, “in 
that case I hope Mrs. Colburn will stop 
writing, and take particular pains to see 
that the steak is never overdone, and 
that the water is always boiling the in- 
stant your father wants to shave. And 
now, children,” said she, with a look that 
made us feel as if we wore bibs and drank 
milk out of little cups, « I never want to 
hear a word of this nonsense again. 
Your father and I are old enough to take 
care of ourselves and you too ;” and she 
left us with an angry flash in her eye 
which father’s most dyspeptic grumblings 
never called forth. 

That very afternoon father was brought 
in senseless, after having been dragged 
half a mile by his horse: mother’s agony 
was fearful, and it was terrible to see 
father’s handsome face so pale and rigid. 

Then consciousness came back, and 
he stretched out his arms to mother, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, Mary, I thought of you 
as long as I could think of anything ;” 
and they wept together, and murmured 
words of deeper tenderness than young 
lovers ever dream of. 

Sister Mary and I ran away to cry to- 
gether. 

“Oh, Maggie,” said she, with a blub- 
bering voice, «it zs his nervous system, 
and he does love mother after all; and 
how she loves him! and what /vo/s we 
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were to think he cared a solitary straw 
for that Mrs. Colburn !” 

I remembered this scene in father’s 
favor, but it was pleasant to think that 
Tom would not only love me as well as 
father did mother, but would always be 
comfortable at home, which father cer- 
tainly was not, even after this accident. 

Then my brothers passed in review. 
Mother, Mary and I made all the con- 
cessions to them. They always hurried 
and worried us ; and once, when Henry 
was going to Boston to spend the Fourth 
of July, he nearly brought the house 
down about our ears because his shirt 
bosom was not nicely ironed ; as if ina 
Boston crowd anybody would notice his 
shirt bosom—or him, cither, for that mat- 
ter. But sister Mary, who, in the illness 
of our laundress, was responsible for the 
ironing, said Henry acted as if his shirt 
bosom were to be the principal piece in 
the fireworks. Brother Edgar was no 
better. He hurried Mary so about a 
pic-nic on this same Fourth of July that 
she went with a boot on one foot and a 
slipper on the other; and they were so 
early that when Henry drove back to get 
the other boot, he met the first express- 
wagon with its load of provisions, and 
Mary had the whole grove to herself 
while she finished her toilette. 

With such experiences in the past, it 
was not strange that this conversation 
with Tom about quarreling and con- 
ceding was especially delightful to me, 
and made my future look uncommonly 
bright. 

Tom and I had known each other for 
years, and had had an “understanding” 
for a long time. I had been away all 
summer, only coming home in season for 
this Thanksgiving-Christmas sort of fes- 
tival of which I have spoken. 

I wore white alpaca, trimmed with 
scarlet velvet, and holly berries in my 
hair. I danced constantly, and I never 
felt in finer spirits, for Tom was there, 
more devoted to me than ever, and I 
knew I was looking my best. At last 
some one called for vocal music, which 
made a pause in the dancing. (This 
dancing was another point which we had 
carried for mother against father, but I 
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will say for father that when he found 
he could not help it, he submitted with 
a good grace.) Feeling a little chilly, I 
threw a scarlet shawl over my shoulders. 
I think this shawl brought Tom to terms. 
for as I came into the room his eyes met 
mine with a light kindling in them which 
made my cheeks the color of my shawl. 
In an instant he had crossed the room 
and had drawn me into the library, used 
that night for a cloak-room, and in fifteen 
minutes we were engaged. I remem- 
bered the time, for as we crossed the 
hall I looked at our tall clock wreathed 
in evergreen, and it struck ten: I was 
in a delirium of excited feeling, longing 
to be alone with Tom, yet fearing it was 
all a happy dream, when sister Mary 
called me to come and give one last 
look at the supper-table. (The supper- 
table at a time like this!) Coming out, 
the tall clock came again exactly in my 
line of vision, and it was quarter-past 
ten ; only fifteen minutes, and yet an age 
of bliss! To this day the sight of a tall 
clock with the hands at quarter-past ten 
makes all the chords of memory thrill. 

“The table looks beautifully, I am 
sure,” said I, in a dazed kind of way 
after we got into the dining-room. 

“You and Tom are engaged,” replied 
Mary, closing the door and holding the 
handle. 

«Oh, Mary !” said I. 

«“ Well, you are,” said Mary. “Tom 
looked, when you came out together, as 
if he never had seen a woman in all his 
life: that look always means love and 
kissing. So now, Maggie, if you don’t 
contradict it in one second, I shall tell 
everybody, and we shall make one job 
of the supper and the congratulations.” 

«Oh, Mary,” said I again, but I} could 
not contradict it; and Mary was as good 
as her word. The congratulations only 
ended with the last good-bye that night. 

I was just twenty years old—a pro- 
nounced brunette, very slender, with 
what people called a graceful figure, and 
hands and feet that all the men praised 
and all the women envied. Tom was 
twenty-six, with chestnut hair, which 
curled thickly all over his handsome 
head ; and I must confess that when the 
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sun shone fairly upon these beautiful 
curls they had a suggestion of red about 
them: he had rather fiery hazel eyes, 
and of course the impetuous, dashing 
temperament which goes with such hair 
and eyes—a splendid temperament for a 
lover, whatever it may be for a husband. 
Everybody said we were a very stylish 
couple, and that there was no reason 
why we should not be very happy. 

We were married on New Year’s day, 
my outfit for a winter in New York being 
turned into a ¢vousseau when Tom de- 
clared he could not and would not wait ; 
and, as we had known each other so 
long, there really seemed to be no cause 
for delay. 

We were to go to Boston to live, and 
when some one condoled with mother 
on the separation, she replied, cheerfully, 
“Oh I think it is better for young mar- 
ried people to be by themselves—for the 
first year, at least ;” so we were sent 
forth with a cheerful “good-bye” and 
«God bless you,” and the old life was 
ended and the new one begun. 

Tom and I were happier in our own 
fresh, tasteful and even elegant home 
than we had ever imagined we could be ; 
but after a little time we found that we 
differed very decidedly upon some points, 
and I was surprised to see that if Tom 
had not forgotten his old doctrine of 
concession, he often ventured to ignore 
it. 

I wanted to go to a Congregational 
church, but Tom declared for Episco- 
pacy. I could not find my place in the 
Prayer-Book, nor did I know when to 
rise nor when to sit. An Episcopal 
service waS a severe experience, and 
Tom’s readiness and apparent devotion 
were quite exasperating to me. 

Then Tom was scientific, and I was 
not: he wanted to go to scientific lec- 
tures, which I detested ; while I wanted 
to go to literary and patriotic courses, 
which he absurdly called “sensational.” 
He dragged me through one course upon 
astronomy, which was a sad penance 
to me, but I never complained till he 
brought out a tremendous book upon 
The Origin of the Stars, which he want- 
ed me to read when he was down town. 
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I dare say it would have been a most 
excellent book for me, for 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star : 

How I wonder what you are, 

Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky !” 
was all I knew about astronomy ; but, 
unfortunately, it was all I wished to 
know ; so I openly rebelled against Zhe 
Origin of the Stars. 

Then of chemistry, which was another 
pet science with Tom, I only knew that 
my old chemistry at school used to tell 
about oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen ; 
and I had a vague idea that some of 
these were healthy and some were not. 
Tom, to be sure, went with me to my 
favorite lectures, but they seemed about 
as hard for him to bear as his were for 
me. 

At length I thought I would talk with 
Tom about it, and, if need be, remind 
him that my will was to be his law. So 
one afternoon, as we were crossing the 
Common to call on Mrs. Foster, Tom’s 
aunt by marriage, I said: 

“Tom, you don’t like to go to my 
lectures.” It was a mild afternoon, and 
both Tom and I were as genial as the 
weather, for I had a new hat, and looked 
very well in it, and Tom had just told 
me so. 

“Oh yes, Maggie,” replied Tom, gal- 
lantly, «I like to go anywhere with you.” 

“No, Tom, you do not,” I replied, 
“and I feel it.” 

“I certainly do, Maggie,” responded 
Tom. 

«“ No, Tom, you do not, and I should 
like it better if you admitted it.” 

«I do, I say,” said Tom, in an irri- 
tated tone. ‘Can’t you believe me ?” 

“Oh, Tom,” said I, “you are pos- 
itively cross.” 

“Well, you needn’t give me the lie, 
then,” replied he, savagely. 

“Oh, Tom !”’ I exclaimed, cut to the 
heart, “I never thought—I never meant 
to say such a thing.” 

“Well, you said it plainly enough,” 
retorted Tom, contemptuously. «Now 
come in and see if you can be as civil to 
Mrs. Foster as you are to me.” 

“Oh, Tom,” I replied, «let us go 
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home: I can’t go in—1I shall die if I 
do.” 

“We'll see if you will,” said Tom, 
pulling me into the parlor, where I burst 
into tears at once, and sobbed as if my 
heart would break. 

“What is the matter?” said Mrs. 
Foster, deluging me with cologne and 
almost choking me with salts. 

“ Nothing,” said Tom, “only Maggie 
has got very much excited.” 

Now, every man knows that telling 
a woman she is excited is the most in- 
tensely aggravating thing he can do. 

««¢ Excited!” I screamed. “He says 
I told him he lied, and I never thought 
of such a thing, and he knows it!” 

«“ There it is again,” said Tom, sar- 
castically, without any regard for my 
distress. 

Poor Mrs. Foster looked greatly trou- 
bled. «You must try to bear with each 
other,” was all she had time to say when 
callers were announced, and Tom seized 
me and dragged me out through the 
back parlor. 

«Now, Tom,” said I, calmly, for the 
fresh air revived me and I had cried off 
some of my emotion, “do you call this 
‘concession ? ” 

« «Concession !’” replied he, as if he 
had never heard of the word before. 
“ Well, no—not exactly.” 

« Well,” said I, «don’t you remember 
that you told me you should always be 
glad to make concessions, and that my 
will should always be your law ?” 

“No,” said Tom, stoutly, “I do not ; 
and if I ever said such a silly thing, I 
should desire to forget it. Everybody 
knows that it is a woman’s place to yield, 
anid every true woman finds her highest 
pleasure in doing so;” and then he 
began a little whispering whistling of 
“ Yankee Doodle,” which he kept up all 
the way home, as if determined to show 
all the contempt he could for me. 

For aught I could see, Tom was be- 
coming as bad as my father and brothers, 
and this, too, when he had explicitly, 
and of his own accord, promised to con- 
cede. It was only four months—four 
little months—since that promise, sealed 
with that impassioned kiss, and now I 
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was expected to find my highest pleas- 
ure in submitting to his will. 

One thing was certain: Tom had told 
a lie, whether I had “given” it to him 
or not. If he would tell a lie about one 
thing, why not about another—why not 
about everything? My days of happi- 
ness were over, for it was plain I never 
could trust Tom as I had done. 

I had entirely forgotten that I had 
told him, with equal sincerity at the 
time, that he never would have to make 
any concessions to me, and that it was 
this lamb-like sentiment which had called 
forth his final declaration and kiss. I 
thought we should have a wretched time 
after this walk, which began’ so pleasant- 
ly and ended so sadly, but diversion 
came from an unexpected source. 

Esther Flanders and her brother Philip 
came in to pass the evening: I liked 
Esther very much, but her brother I had 
never seen before. He was a most cap- 
tivating man. « Captivating” is just the 
word to describe him. He took one’s 
judgment, taste and fancy by storm: 
such fine manners, such rare culture, 
such delicate tact I had never seen united 
in one person, and although Tom and I 
were in such a miserable state, he suc- 
ceeded in calling us out wonderfully. I 
was conscious that I had never talked 
so well, nor had I ever sung and played 
better than I did with this magnetic 
stranger to turn the leaves for me. 

Tom was pleased with his evident but 
respectful admiration of me, and told me, 
with a half attempt at reconciliation, that 
he was quite proud of me, for Philip 
Flanders was the most fastidious and 
critical man he knew, and that he espe- 
cially admired a woman who talked well, 
and I certainly did. I was not much 
gratified by Tom’s praises, for I could 
not understand how he could so soon 
get over our storm of the afternoon: he 
seemed to have done so, however, and 
never alluded to it again; but it rankled 
in my mind, and with every difference— 
we had them pretty often now—a sense 
of my wrongs in this matter of conces- 
sion flamed up afresh. But I forgot my 
wrongs when with Philip Flanders ; and, 
indeed, in his presence I forgot every- 
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thing but music, culture and the gifted 
man who sang so well and for me alone, 
for he was often in of an evening; and 
it so happened that his calls came on 
Tom’s club evenings rather more fre- 
quently than at any other time. It was 
very pleasant, and I did not always tell 
Tom when he had been with me: I did 
not want to tell him everything, as at 
first, and by degrees I found myself 
thinking quite as much of Philip Flan- 
ders and his sympathy in any emergency 
as of Tom. 

One evening, when Tom and I had 
exchanged some unusually hard words— 
as hard, I fancied, as those which he told 
me, at the time of the concession pro- 
posal, he had heard pass between his 
father and mother—Tom strode out 
through the front parlor, exclaiming an- 
grily, « Don’t try sulking with me—I am 
not the fellow to stand it,” just as Philip 
Flanders entered the back parlor noise- 
lessly, to find me sobbing almost hyster- 
ically. I was sure he had heard Tom’s 
last words: how much more I could not 
tell. 

It would take a very high-principled 
man—which Philip Flanders was not— 
of thirty-five (Philip’s age), or of fifty- 
five, or of sixty-five, or indeed of any age 
to which man ever attains, to find a 
young and pretty woman in such a plight 
and not wish to console her with more 
tenderness than would be altogether 
prudent. Philip soon drew all my mis- 
ery from me, and then said, in his most 
thrilling tones, holding my eyes mean- 
while with his own fixed and magnetic 
gaze: 

«‘ How strange that we should both be 
so wretched—you with your husband and 
I alone! Ihave seen this from the first : 
you and your husband are not well 
matched: he does not understand the 
requirements of your nature. You are 
really incompatible.” 

« What can I do?” I cried, for I had 
not defined the case so clearly in my 
own mind. 

“Do! Nay, poor child,” replied he, 
slowly and pityingly, «I will help you 
bear your burden: perhaps I can lighten 
it alittle. I have no wife, nor do I wish 
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for one sow. We will be move than 


friends. Is it a compact?” he asked, 
persuasively. 

I felt entirely powerless, and at that 
instant he pressed a burning kiss upon 
my lips. 

A strange feeling of exhilaration, 
which I mistook for happiness, came 
with this kiss, and I thought my troubles 
were over; but when Tom came home 
that night, all hearty, and clubby, and 
smoky, I felt a remorseful aversion to 
him which I had never known before, 
and which was farther from happiness 
than the hardest quarrel would have 
been. 

It seems to me that the next few weeks 
were passed in a sort of delirium: when 
not directly under Philip’s influence, I 
was constantly wondering what father 
and mother and Mary and Henry and 
Edgar would think of all this. If they 
could only understand it, they would not 
blame me, for Philip placed the subject 
before me in the most sophistical light ; 
but, somehow or other, I always felt that 
they never could be made to understand 
it; so I was glad they did not know it, 
and I had a vague wish that the old 
quarrelsome days—we did not quarrel 
now—with Tom were back, and that I 
had never heard of Philip Flanders. 

At length I broke down in a nervous 
fever, and after the crisis was past, as I 
lay weak and helpless, I overheard the 
doctor say to Tom, 

“Your wife is in a very poor way: 
she must have change. She must go 
into the country, or I cannot answer for 
the consequences.” 

«You don’t think it is anything seri- 
ous ?” said Tom in a husky voice, which 
made me almost love him again. 

«I can’t say: I hope not, I am sure; 
but I thought it was my duty to tell you 
this much,” said the doctor in a busi- 
ness-like way, as he left the room. 

Tom opened the door softly and bent 
over me for a moment, then kisscd me 
very lightly, lest he should wake me, and 
crept out of the room on tip-toe, but he 
sighed very heavily, or else he tried to 
suppress a sob. Tom, whom I had 
never seen cry—could it be that he loved 
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me, after all, just as father did mother? 
I buried my face in the bed-clothes and 
prayed I might die and be through with 
it all, for there was Philip Flanders with 
his strange power over me, which I knew 
I never could resist. I did not die, how- 
ever. Youth anda good constitution tri- 
umphed, and in a very short time I was 
pronounced fit forthe country. I did not 
see Philip Flanders, and Tom was very 
tender with me: happiness seemed to be 
creeping back; and when Tom said I 
should go to Aunt Abigail’s, as I begged, 
instead of home, I kissed him gratefully, 
and felt a quiet content stealing over me. 

The last summer of my bright, care-free 
girlhood was passed away back among 
the hills, with Uncle Cyrus and Aunt 
Abigail: the very thought of it was peace. 
Even now I sometimes think it was the 
happiest summer of my life: I had never 
been disappointed there: my ideals were 
all glorious heroes, who never came down 
from their pedestals. Life before me 
looked like one grand triumphal march : 
my only care for the future was to wonder, 
as girls will, what strong arm I should 
lean upon, and what manly tread would 
keep time to the music of my lighter 
step. 

Uncle Cyrus and Aunt Abigail were 
the rarest old couple in the world. Their 
love had reached its Indian summer, but 
it was not mournful, like that of the year : 
it did not suggest decay and death, but 
a world where such love must bloom 
over again in freshness and immortal 
youth. It had ripened slowly, I knew 
now, though I thought then it had al- 
ways been thus peaceful, for Uncle Cy- 
rus’ once tawny-brown hair was like 
snow, and only a few threads of dark in 
the silver of Aunt Abigail’s told of the 
wealth of black hair which framed her 
beautiful face when she came a bride to 
the old homestead. 

Aunt Abigail was a « Friend” by birth 
and training, and when that non-resisting 
sect threatened to “read her out of 
meeting” because her whole soul turned 
in love to Uncle Cyrus, whose family 
had been «“ Congregationalists” for gene- 
rations, her temperament and her train- 
ing met in a hand-to-hand conflict. Tem- 
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perament won the victory, as it generally 
does in such cases; so she laid aside 
her drab, and brightened the bridal white 
of her wedding-hat with a bit of scarlet 
verbena, and sat in the choir with Uncle 
Cyrus the Sunday after they were mar- 
ried. She said “thee” but once after 
that time, and it was years and years after, 
when Uncle Cyrus told her, with a ghastly 
face, that Cousin George was dead—dead 
at Gettysburg. «Thee can’t mean it, 
Cyrus,” came in a shriek from her ashy 
lips, and she sank senseless at his 
feet. Poor Aunt Abigail! all the hope 
of her youth, coming back through the 
old familiar phrase to resist the shock, 
was powerless before the terrible truth. 
We thought her heart was broken, but 
after the first sharp agony was over, she 
was her own strong self again; and 
when they brought crape and bombazine, 
she exclaimed, “Shall I put on garments 
of mourning because my son has been 
‘promoted on the field ??” and she put 
them away with a face like that of an 
angel. Their grief was too sacred for 
sadness: if full of heart-break, it was 
also full of hope: boisterous mirth might 
be subdued, but no innocent enjoyment 
was ever checked by their presence. 

The faith of the aged couple created 
a serene atmosphere around them which 
I, weak and morbid as I had become, 
longed for with an inexpressible longing ; 
so when Tom placed me comfortably in 
the cars, for he could not go with me, 
giving the conductor enough charges to 
betray the fact of his being a very young 
husband, and I leaned languidly back, a 
sense of the tranquil cheerfulness which 
brooded over the home to which I was 
hastening filled my soul, and the thought 
of Philip Flanders seemed fading like 
the memory of a bad dream. 

A caressing touch aroused me, and 
he, my evil genius, was beside me. 

« Alone for such a journey, in such a 
state !” he said, softly. 

I had been very ill, and was weak and 
morbid, as I have said, and before my 
journey was half completed I had an 
agonized conviction that I was a wretch- 
ed, almost deserted wife, and that he was 
indeed my “more than friend.” He 
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adroitly left at a station a few miles from 
Uncle Cyrus’, regardless of the fact that 
I was more lonely and in a much worse 
state than he found me; but I did not 
think of this at the time. 

The next morning, after a sleepless 

night, I thought I would tell Uncle 
Cyrus and Aunt Abigail my sad story. 
They were always charitable to motives: 
they might understand me. If they did 
not, and the worst came to the worst— 
though of what that worst would be I 
had only a vague notion—there was my 
“more than friend” to whom I could 
appeal, and who would stand by me to 
the last. So, after prayers, I told them, 
as well as I could, that I had found that 
my marriage was a great mistake ; that 
I was wretched and wanted to die; that 
I had but one friend, Philip Flanders 
and I painted him in glowing colors); 
that he had understood me from the be- 
ginning ; and that he said Tom and I 
were “really incompatible.” 

«Most men,” said Aunt Abigail, with 
quiet but stinging satire, « have a lively 
sense of the wrongs of other men’s 
wives.” 

“Incompatible !” cried Uncle Cyrus, 
looking at me over his glasses and turn- 
ing very red in the face. «Drat the man! 
I wonder what your aunt would have 
done if some fool had told her we were 
incompatible before we had been married 
six months ?” 

Now “drat” was the strongest oath 
Uncle Cyrus ever used. It was well 
understood in the family that it bore no 
more dangerous relation to a regular 
“damn” than a single sneeze does to a 
three weeks’ influenza ; yet for all this, 
whenever he used it, Aunt Abigail al- 
ways felt that the interests of religion 
and morality required her to say “« Why, 
Cyrus!” when Uncle Cyrus, with a 
slightly crestfallen air, would reply, 
“Well, well;” and there the matter 
would end for that time. But on this 
occasion she did not reprove him, but 
looked as if she would have borne the 
stronger word had he chosen to use it. 

This omission and this look nearly 
broke my heart, and exclaiming vehe- 
mently, “Everybody is against me!” I 
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rushed away to my room, cried myself 
to sleep, and awoke feeling indescribably 
better and very hungry. 

Oh how hungry I was! But after 
such a tragic demonstration, how could 
I go down stairs and ask for something 
to eat? If I could only see Hannah 
from the window, I could get her to 
smuggle a nice lunch into my room; but 
no Hannah was to be seen, and the 
question seemed to be between pride 
and starvation, when I heard Aunt Abi- 
gail stepping cautiously over the stairs. 
That slow, steady step foreboded a lec- 
ture, and Aunt Abigail would make 
thorough work with me, I knew; but to 
meet it when I was so hungry did seem 
hard. Then the door swung open, the 
fragrance of coffee filled the room, and 
there stood Aunt Abigail holding a salver 
containing the most delicious lunch—one 
of her own old-fashioned china cups, my 
childish admiration, from the corner cup- 
board, for the coffee, two ham sand- 
wiches and a single tart of homemade, 
flaky paste filled with clear, quivering 
currant jelly. 

“Oh, Aunt Abigail!” exclaimed I, 
gratefully, with a watering mouth. 

« Your uncle thought,” said she, mov- 
ing a little stand nearer the bed and 
placing the salver on it, “that you would 
like some of his ham: he cured it him- 
self ;” and I sat up and ate the ham that 


had been “cured” by the man who had: 


just “dratted” my “more than friend,” 
and felt better for it—better, in fact, than 
I ever had for anything that my “more 
than friend” had ever said or done, and 
I began to gain mentally as well as 
physically from that day. 

Tom wrote constantly, telling me not 
to write to him till I was able, but that 
he was so very lonely he must write to 
me. 

« A very good letter for a cold-blooded 
monster to write,” said Aunt Abigail one 
morning, as I read her passages from my 
last. 

I had just come, “as fresh as a rose,” 
Uncle Cyrus said, from a long country 
drive through old roads, winding, as old 
roads will, here to a ferry and there to a 
mill; and Aunt Abigail, seeing I was 
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able to bear it, began to talk with me 
about my troubles. She laughed hearti- 
ly over the concession story, and told me 
I was only learning what all wives must 
—the difference between a lover anda 
husband. Then she told about the dif- 
ferences of opinion and feeling which she 
and Uncle Cyrus had when they were 
first married—how she used to cry and 
wish she was back in the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, with her little drab bonnet on, 
and no Uncle Cyrus anywhere. Then 
grandfather came to see them. He was 
an old man—older than Uncle Cyrus is 
now—with a manner of gentle yet stately 
courtesy. Aunt Abigail thought he must 
have seen that she was not quite happy, 
for he took great pains to praise every- 
thing she did, especially when Uncle 
Cyrus was near to hear him: he used to 
read in the Bible to her: Saint John was 
his favorite apostle. He liked him, he 
said, because he was not born gentle, but 
had become so through his faith ; for he 
was one of those who were called «sons 
of thunder;” and Aunt Abigail said 
grandfather’s keen blue eye and high in- 
step made her think his experience might 
have been like that of John; so she liked 
to hear him read and talk of him, but she 
thought the words, « Little children, love 
one another,” were pretty sure to get 
into every reading. 

One afternoon, when he was reading 
from his favorite John, a lady who was 
present said, « Well, after all, I like Paul 
better: John got to bea little too gentle. 
Now Paul,” said she, « knew people must 
quarrel sometimes, for he said, «If it be 
possible, as much as. lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.’” Then grand- 
father said that passage had been very 
much perverted, ‘because people did not 
know how to place the emphasis properly ; 
and when the lady looked surprised, he 
said the right emphasis was on the word 
“ you”—“as much as lieth in yox, live 
peaceably with all men ;” and he said if 
it were read in that way it would be a 
perfect rule for all newly-married people. 
Aunt Abigail said she often thought of 
it after that conversation, and it was cu- 
rious to see how frequently it prevented 
the retort that was springing to her lips. 
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Then, when grandfather went away, she 
watched him through the blinds with 
tearful eyes, for she loved the kindly old 
man who had strengthened and consoled 
her; and she heard him say to Uncle 
Cyrus, « You have a better wife, Cyrus, 
than I ever thought you would get: see 
that you are very kind to her, for she has 
given up a great deal for you.” 

Uncle Cyrus did not say anything then, 
but they were happier from that time ; 
and the day after grandfather’s funeral— 
for he did not live long: Aunt Abigail 
never saw him again—he told her those 
very words, not dreaming that she had 
heard them before, and that they had 
been among her choicest treasures since 
the bright autumn day when grandfather 
kissed and blessed her for the last time. 
I could not help thinking that grand- 
father’s consolation was not much like 
that of my “more than friend ;” and with 
this thought a sudden conviction that it 
was a great deal better swept through 
my mind with the refreshing effect of a 
cool evening breeze after a sultry day ; 
and for the first time I felt like writing 
to Tom. 

My letter brought back a most lover- 
like epistle, by return of mail, to say he 
would be with me in a week. 

Aunt Abigail said it was the sentiment 
of love which carried people through 
courtship, but they must depend upon 
the principle of love to carry them 
through marriage. It often seemed as 
if this sentiment of love had been killed 
by the antagonism of the earlier periods 
of married life ; but if the prénczple were 
developed by unswerving truth and loy- 
alty to each other, under whatever temp- 
tation to the contrary, the sentiment 
would in time revive again, and the love 
and life would be transfigured. 

I was greatly comforted by my talks 
with Aunt Abigail: they gave me hope 
for the future, and I resolved to be as 
intensely loyal to Tom as any one could 
desire. We did not talk much about 
Philip Flanders, for I felt that neither 
Aunt Abigail nor Uncle Cyrus did him 
justice. I knew he had not done right: 
he ought not to have kissed me, and I 
never would let him again. I should 
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talk frankly with him about it all, and 
tell him that I now saw I had been more 
to blame than Tom, and that we had be- 
come very happy. He had meant to be 
kind to me: he was wretched and lonely ; 
and, after all, his only fault was that he 
had too much heart. It would be hard 
and cruel to give him up: every man 
needed a strong matronly friend, and I 
would be—he was thirty-five and I 
twenty—one to him. 

But of all these resolutions I said not 
a word to Aunt Abigail, nor yet to Uncle 
Cyrus, as I did not wish to encounter 
another « drat.” 

’The day that Tom was to come was 
as perfect as June could make it. Uncle 
Cyrus took me to the station in his 
old country-wagon, with its high green 
“settle,” for T wanted Tom to see it 
and take his first drive in it. The sta- 
tion was thronged, for it was now the 
middle of the month, and crowds of city 
people were coming up for the remain- 
der of the:season. We gathered at the 
end of the platform to catch the first 
glimpse of the train, which was when it 
came around a sharp bend in the road: 
then it disappeared, and we could not 
see it again till it was just at the station. 
The train was late, and I began to fear 
an accident. 

What if I never should see Tom again ? 
Such things had happened to others— 
why not to me? The thought brought 
a sharper pang than I had ever known ; 
but no—all was right. «There it is!” 
cried the people; and we watched it 
make the curve. A bright cloud caught 
my eye—it was just sunset—and at that 
instant there came a sound of agony 
from the crowd, and I saw the cars 
dash off the steep embankment, turn 
over and over, and plunge into the river 
below. 

My Tom was there. 


I had only writ- 
ten to him once, and now I ever could 


write to him again! Everything reeled 
around me. There was a terrible hush for 
a moment, then a sound of mad riding, 
then I recognized the voice of the sta- 
tion-agent. He seemed to be screaming 
in my ears: “They can’t save a soul: 
we never had such a smash-up on this 
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road.” Then two. men took hold of 
me, very gently, to carry me into the 
Station. 

“Poor thing!” said one, his voice 
sounding far away: “had she any friends 
in the train ?” 

« Her husband,” replied Uncle Cyrus, 
and his voice trembled, though it was so 
far away I could hardly catch the sound— 
‘only married six months.” Then all 
was blank. When I came to myself, it 
seemed to be midnight: a single lamp 
was burning on the table in the « Ladies’ 
Room,” where I was, and the station was 
as still as the grave. I thought, with a 
shudder, that all the people were at the 
river. Then I felt hot tears raining on 
my face, and knew that some one was 
sobbing over me. 

«“ Aunt Abigail,” said I, feebly, «I am 
glad I wrote to Tom ;” and his own dear 
voice replied, 

“Oh, Maggie, Maggie! I thought I 
never should see you again.” 

Then Tom told how he was in the 
front passenger car, the only one that 
was saved. The curve was so sharp 
that he looked back as he felt a strange 
jar, and saw the two back cars plunge 
off: then he knew there was no hope. 
“TI learned what prayer meant in that 
second, Maggie,” said Tom, reverently. 

Then he took me in his arms and 
carried me out: he would not let Uncle 
Cyrus help him, and I could not yet 
stand ; and Tom took his first ride, after 
all, in the old wagon with the high green 
settle. It was only eight o’clock when 
we got home, though it had seemed so 
much like midnight to me. 

That night, as I awoke Tom for the 
fortieth time, to make sure that he was 
really by my side, and not a mangled 
corpse among the whirling waters and 
sharp rocks of the river, I said, softly, 

«Tom, I will go to the Episcopal 
church, and I w#// make a business of 
learning to find my place in the Prayer- 
Book.” 

«Oh, Maggie,” said Tom, «I have 
taken a pew in your church—I forgot to 
tell you: this terrible shock put every- 
thing out of my head. When I thought 
it was all over with me, I hoped you 
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would find it out, and know I wanted to 
please you.” 

«Oh, Tom,” said “I, beginning to cry, 
« you always wanted to please me ;” and 
I privately resolved to take Zhe Origin 
of the Stars “by the horns,” as father 
used to say, and learn everything about 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen as soon 
as we got home. 

«Don’t cry so, Maggie,” said Tom, 
“ you'll be getting hysterical next. Now 
I will tell you some home-news that will 
surprise you and make you laugh: 
Philip Flanders is engaged.” 

I was surprised, though I did not 
laugh. If ever anybody «saw stars,” I 
did then, but I knew their “origin” 
without going to Tom’s book for it. 

«“ Engaged!” said I, with an unnatural 
airiness in my tone: “to whom, pray ?” 

« Guess,” said Tom-—“ some one that 
you know.” 

I could think of no one but Lizzy 
Plummer, and I would not guess her, 
for I never could bear her, because she 
could wear a boot half a size and a glove 
a quarter of a size smaller than I could ; 
so I gave it up. 

“Mrs. Harriet Monroe,” said Tom, 
with great solemnity. 

“Why, Tom!” I cried, sitting up in bed 
—<she is forty-five, at least, and so fat !” 

“Yes,” said Tom, pulling me back, 
“and she has a ‘fat’ purse, which is all 
Flanders cares for: they have been en- 
gaged for a year, and have only waited 
to secure some property which was to 
come to her at this time. They will be 
married and go abroad at once.” 

A year! Then he was engaged to het 
before and after he became my “lonely,” 
“wretched” «more than friend !”—all 
the time that he was singing with me 
and admiring my slender, willowy figure, 
and she so fat! He whose only fault 
had been that he had too much heart— 
whose misfortune and misery had been 
that he had met me Zoo /ate—was going 
to marry an oldish widow for oney. 

Well, he had secured a strong matron- 
ly friend: I was glad, I was sure, or at 
least I ought to be. If my proposed 
occupation was gone, I should be at lib- 
erty to devote myself to Tom with a 
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clear conscience, or at least as clear as 
it could be under the circumstances. 

“Do you know, Maggie,” said Tom, 
«that James Roberts once tried to make 
me jealous of you and Flanders ?” 

“Of me?” said I, faintly, 

“Yes,” replied he. «Roberts came 
to me one day and said, «Tom, isn’t 
Flanders at your house a good deal?’ 
«Yes,’ said I, «he is: he is a help to 
Maggie about her music.’ ‘I thought 
he was there pretty often,’ returned Rob- 
erts, ‘for I have happened in several 
times when you have been at the club, 
and have always found Flanders. He 
is a confounded flirt, and if I had a 
young and pretty wife, I would not trust 
him with her. I would stay at home 
from the club and take care of her.’ ” 

“Is he a flirt?” I interrupted. 

“Oh yes,” replied Tom—« particular- 
ly with married women. Roberts said 
he had made untold misery in a great 
many families. His ‘dodge’ was to make 
each woman believe that he was lonely, 
wretched and dying for sympathy, but 
that he should never marry, because he 

had not met her till it was too late.” 

’ Oh, wasn’t I glad that I had never 
kissed Philip, and that his one passion- 
ate kiss had been a complete surprise 
to me? 
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Tom went on: «“¢I am much obliged 
to you, Roberts,’ said I, when he had 
said all he had to say, «but I do not 
choose to give up my club, and I can 
trust my little wife with any man.’” 

« And so you can, Tom—so you can !” 
I cried, in a sudden gush of remorseful 
tenderness. “I always hated James 
Roberts: I wish he was dead.” 

«Oh, he meant well enough,” said 
Tom, drowsily, “only in this case he 
made an ass of himself, and he saw that 
I thought so.” 

Then Tom gave me one kiss more 
and we went to sleep; and that was the 
last of our “incompatibility,” though we. 
still have some pretty sharp differences ; 
and I suppose we shall so long as Tom 
is a sandy-complexioned man, with red- 
dish-brown hair and fiery hazel eyes, 
while I have jet-black hair, and eyes 
which do not wait for long provocation 
before they flash. 

Perhaps, when the hair is white, and 
the eyes are dim and look through spec- 
tacles, if we should live together so long 
—and God grant we may !—an Indian 
summer with bright tints indeed, but 
soft haze and quiet light, will come to 
us, as it has to Uncle Cyrus and Aunt 
Abigail. 

A. W. H. HowArb. 
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3 enter the piney woods of Missis- 
sippi is like returning to North 
Carolina. To pass through them with- 
out eating roast yams and buttermilk is 
like passing through North Carolina 
without eating some hominy and a chine 
of bacon. To receive a positive answer 
of yes or xo in them is like being saluted 
before you salute in North Carolina. To 
think of them apart from a bowl of strong 
waters is like thinking of North Carolina 
disconnected from a snuff-swab. 

How dreary, skinny, stale and flat is 





Eastern Mississippi in the winter! Be- 
tween the ancient pine which blazons 
the border, and Meridian, the whole 
starveling narrative to Pearl river is 
condensed. 

There is the sallow, ashen or yellow- 
ish soil, full of ague seeds and an un- 
measured potentiality of yams and ugly 
spiders. There are the wide flats be- 
neath the pines, with struggling wisps 
of broom-grass, where the sullen hiss or 
rattle of reptiles makes a sudden flutter- 
ing faintness in the blood; and black 
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swamps among the cypresses, full of 
miasmas, and fevers, and all biliousness. 
There comes up now and then the dank 
breath of the swamps: a passing cloud 
intercepts the sunlight, as 

“* The sudden sun, 

By fits effulgent, gilds the illumined field, 

And black, by fits, the shadows sweep along ;” 
the pinched pine leaves sough in a sort 
of cold blue shudder; and Nature her- 
self seems to be having the ague. Then 
comes the relapse. The sun’s rays stream 
down in a kind of yellow, aguish glare, 
squatting and shimmering on the fences 
like fever-stricken witches, and blinking 
among the pines like the squinting eyes 
of imps. Now the pines move with an 
uneasy stir, as a fever patient sighs at 
times and rustles the covers of his couch 
as he tosses in his burning. 

At evening, when the sun is set, the 
small frogs in a neighboring bog set up 
their shrill, monotonous piping for spring. 
They wriggle among the flags and long 
rotting grasses and floating scum, thrust 
out their cold green noses, and wink 
little silvery winks in the moonlight. 
Then the faint, tepid air, preluding 
spring, floats through the open windows, 
alternating in sickly clouds of cool and 
warm. 

Such is Eastern Mississippi in Feb- 
ruary in its gaunt, sallow ugliness. 

Jt was the warmest hour of the after- 
noon when I reached Meridian. Stand- 
ing among the pines, in the midst of 
such a dreary flat as I have mentioned, 
it seemed to have chopped only so many 
trees as were built into itself, and yet, 
with the strange fecundity of the piney 
woods, was already a bustling city. All 
the business nucleus of it was of little 
frame houses, each with elbows akimbo, 
holding all its neighbors aloof. But all 
the suburbs were a nebulous cincture of 
log-cabins, with stick-and-clay chimneys 
—a rim of the war around a heart of re- 
construction. The inn where I stopped 
was a great, square, unpainted tenement, 
old and tottering, with a deep veranda 
_ above and below, and enjoying the dis- 
tinguished honor of being the only house 
which escaped Sherman’s brand. It 
stood, all gray and inten, and swagging 
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under the weight of years, among its 
mushroom neighbors, smirking in white 
paint, like an awakened Rip Van Winkle 
in the gaping crowd of villagers. 

In the very small room devoted to the 
guests there was a miscellaneous crowd— 
from the trig young lawyer, in a suit of 
black and flippant with scraps of Byron, 
to the lank, sallow woodman, still wear- 
ing his Confederate coat with brass but- 
tons. Their whole talk was of pistols, 
and indictments, and bail-bonds. 

One was soliciting signatures to a 
testimonial of character, which he hoped 
would be efficacious in an impending 
trial. He had, at the hour of midnight, 
pursued his enemy through the streets, 
and, as he turned into an alley, shot him 
to the ground. He rode close beside 
him, leaned far over in his saddle, and 
when he heard his stertorous breath still 
gurgling in his blood, shot him through 
the temple, where God’s pure moonlight 
lay bright upon it.. Yet he had three 
hundred signatures, and a third of them 
of women! Such a choleric word may 
a “high-toned” young Mississippian 
speak, which in a lumpish oaf of the 
piney woods were flat blasphemy. 

Against this foul instance I set another 
more pleasing. As we sat on the long 
benches beside the supper-table, I no- 
ticed that one of the servants, a boy 
about nineteen, with good Caucasian 
features, though perfectly black, was 
paying me particular assiduities. Stand- 
ing at a respectful distance from my 
chair, he seemed to watch me only, and 
to anticipate my slightest wish before it 
was expressed. He brought me unask- 
ed the tenderest cuts, the sweetest and 
juciest yams, the puffiest waffles, and 
whatever little kickshaws in their rude 
larder he counted dainty. I became 
interested in him and asked him his 
name. Thus encouraged, he told me 
that when he caught the first glimpse of 
my face he thought it was his young 
master risen from the dead, and he could 
hardly believe otherwise till he saw I did 
not notice him. His master had hurried 
among the first to the wars of the rebel- 
lion, and on the disastrous field of 
Antietam greatly fallen in his place ; but 
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as he lay dying he whispered to his 
comrade a message for his wife, in which 
he manumitted all his slaves, mention- 
ing Drake by name. As he told me this 
his voice became low and tremulous, and 
the tears gathered in his great dark eyes 
until they brimmed full over. He beg- 
ged me, for the likeness I bore his be- 
loved young master—“ for,” said he, «I 
know you will treat me kindly, as he 
did”—to permit him to share my jour- 
ney. He would cheerfully walk with me 
through all perils, not only to California, 
but to the ends of the world. My pain 
at being compelled to deny him this 
trifling boon was only less than his ; 
and when next morning I took poor 
Drake by the hand and spoke a last 
word, he wept like a child. 

At Meridian terminated the march of 
Sherman’s Ten Thousand; and there 
began his Katabasis to Vicksburg. All 
these villages and grimy towns, over 
which he drew his long firebrand— 
Meridian, Pelahatchie, Brandon, Jack- 
son, Clinton—how they have gained 
strength by touching the ground! Bar- 
ring the wanton destruction of private 
property, it was wholesome. Weather- 
worn, gray, swagging, they gave their 
tinder of piney beams and of shingles to 
the fining-fire; and from their embers 
they rose, by a greater than. medieval 
alchemy, in the whiteness of paint, 
springing clean and bright from flat de- 
struction. These are Americans! No 
other people on earth would hew fresh 
rafters from the woods before the old 
were done smouldering. If the South 
would only lay the topmost brick on the 
chimney as well as it plasters the hearth ! 

Ten days a North Carolinian immigrant 
fells trees in the piney woods, choosing 
goodly stems far and wide, and flattens 
them on two sides. On the eleventh 
there come to him men out of the un- 
broken depths of the forest, by paths dis- 
cernible to their eyes alone, in such num- 
bers that one asks in astonishment, 
Whence do they all come? Ina single 
busy day the logs are carried together, 
notched, saddled, laid in place and 
crowned with unhewn rafters. In a few 
days more the owner lays and weights 
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the shingles, knits a chimney with sticks, 
daubs the chinks with interstitial ‘clay, 
and mortises a bedstead into the corners. 

After a short interval the neighbors, 
summoned by some mysterious sylvan 
telegraphy, assemble again in the same 
unaccountable numbers, and the piney 
forest lays another egg. This tenement, 
though more pretentious than the other, 
rises even sooner, as if by magic, like 
the Miltonic temple reared in Pandemo- 
nium. It is embellished, too, with a 
clapboard gable; and ‘has above the door 
a smooth-shaven shingle, bearing the 
universal legend of Mississippi—« Gem 
Saloon.” Its bright golden face, softly 
wrinkling with aromatic boards, smiles a 
rich, ripe smile upon the thirsty wayfarer, 
inviting him to the delusive feast. No 
Mississippian can resist the blandish- 
ments of that smile. 

From that day dates the nativity of 
the village. The meeting-house comes 
long after. As months and years pass 
on, Time touches that ample forehead 
with a mellower tint; and the golden 
hair, parted so straight across the brow, 
turns to auburn, and then to the linten 
gray of decline. It gives place at last to 
its successor, a weather-boarded house— 
very long, squat and narrow, with the 
square white gable and a little board 
awning universal in Mississippi. 

The second public building in order is 
the grocery; third, a second saloon ; 
fourth, a tavern; then a smithy, etc. 
But still the little town scarcely has 
breathing-room among the pines, for 
each citizen only cuts into the forest 
enough for a garden-place. Like a cap- 
tive thrust down into an ancient round- 
tower, it lies languishing at the bottom 
of this donjon which the axe has bored 
in the mighty forest. Like plants in a 
darkened cellar reaching palely up to- 
ward the light, Mississippians grow taller 
than their fellows. At last the meeting- 
house is built, high-perched on posts. 
Comfortless as it is, with its paintless 
wainscoting and pulpit, and stiff, hard 
benches, where children are thrust back 
till their little legs project forward straight 
as tenpins, the winter evenings bring to- 
gether an unaccountable throng of youths 
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to breathe the rudiments of music as 
they unite with the singing-master in a 
solemn whine. Whence do they all 
come ? 

In the course of years a Georgia rail- 
road engineer, with tape and theodolite, 
passes through the village, and months 
afterward he is followed by the asthmatic 
horse. This should be a prophecy of 
light, but still the village lingers, yellow 
and dingy, in its evergreen prison. Every 
day the locomotive reels over its uncer- 
tain course out of the forest, alongside 
the platform, pauses amidst a crowd of 
waxen, aguish-looking children, kinky- 
headed negroes, dogs and squeaking 
pigs ; then plunges again into the forest. 
I hear the unaccustomed traveler, as he 
stands on the rear platform and measures 
the crowd with his eyes, ask in amaze- 
ment, Whence do they all come? 

At length the old barn-like tavern, 
built upon metropolitan expectations, 
swags and cracks in the middle, the 
chairs punch through the rain-rotted ve- 
randa, and swine crawl at night beneath 
the bar-room and emit dolorous noises 
at uncertain intervals. Still the larva 
village does not burst its forest shell. 
Huge ox-wains come and go, groaning 
beneath their baled portions of Missis- 
sippi’s great fleece ; and these lie upon 
the platform, puffing and swelling in their 
kingly pride of heart, shredded by boys 
and mouldering in the rain. And still 
the wonder grows, and still the question 
is, Whence do they all come ? 

How did Sherman ever find all these 
villages ? How does the sun find them 
in Lent? Is it because z¢ finds them 
more seldom that the ague finds them 
more often ? 

Between Meridian and Jackson there 
stretches a continuous wood, a «silent 
sea of pines,” all islanded with gray, 
where the swamps send up the taller 
cypresses ; and here, in this cheerless 
month, the green waves of the pines beat 
upon these wooded shores their dreary 
requiem to the dead year. Here, too, is 
the tender myrtle, and the great-leaved 
magnolia, and the ensanguined sweet- 
gum. Here the cypress roots, prowling 
wide beneath the black waters, kink sud- 
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denly up among the green-robed trees 
into leng warts, bald and branchless as 
mile-stones. Vast trunks of cypress, 
felled by the axe or the storm, have 
seized in their long arms branches and 
neighboring trees, and dragged them 
down into mighty ruin. They lie in the 
black morass, rotting in the darkness, 
a refuge for bats and ghostly screech- 
owls, while parasite vines, yellow and 
blistering with poison, warm their roots 
beneath the bark and fatten on decay. 

It was not till I came within sight of 
the stupid cupola of the capitol itself that 
I left the pines. In a minute more I 
stood upon the bank of that narrow, 
filthy misnomer, the Pearl, where it wrig- 
gles along under the gloomy cypresses. 
I knew by the color of its current that I 
had reached the Mississippi Valley, which 
at this -point is separated from the pine 
woods with the greatest sharpness. 
When the moist Hyades of winter arouse 
it into a passion, it does not rasp the 
hills and run down all gory, like the 
rivers of Georgia; but, aping its great 
brother, flows with the mild and benig- 
nant futility of soap-suds. The peaceful 
old Father of Waters will tolerate no 
such bloody doings in his dominions. 
Neither will he suffer any mendicant of 
Nature to inhabit them. Fifty miles he 
stretches out his arm across the conti- 
nent, and waves his banner of plenty in 
the very face of the legions of poverty, 
the grim pines. 

Jackson is the first city really in the 
West. Here I found that regal and 
contemptuous largeness of traffic, that 
sublime scorn of small moneys, that 
roundness of prices, that complacent 
and lordly indifference of seller toward 
buyer whether he purchases or not, and 
that pride which disdains to ask the 
price, so characteristic of the South- 
west. Almost burned and stamped out 
of existence as a business place, Jackson 
was still the coolest city I had passed. 
It united the poverty of the piney woods 
to the assurance of the rice-swamps. 

Jackson forgets that it stands ever 
within sight of the piney woods, and that 
the Mississippi is still far distant. Its 
site is nothing, its traffic is nothing: it 
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has only politics, mixed drinks and in- 
dictments. In all these it excels, but 
specially in the first. Nowhere else in 
the Union do men so frequently and 
abundantly assert the inalienable prerog- 
ative of every American —the right to 
frame and pass a resolution. Nowhere 
else are the people so devoted to princi- 
ples, for every candidate has one. Every 
principle also has a candidate. Georgia 
is ruled by farmers ; Alabama, by schol- 
ars; but Mississippi, by politicians. 

Immediately west of Jackson the 
plateau begins to heave into long, lazy 
ground-swells, as when a harbor stirs 
uneasily with the motion of a storm 
without. From Jackson to Vicksburg 
these swells, mostly parallel with the 
Mississippi, run continually higher and 
higher. 

The soil is here the famous Miami 
loam, and bears magnificent forests of 
beeches in the russet robes bequeathed 
by the dead year; sweet-gums, still 
flickering with snatches of flame ; oaks, 
elms and hollies. Broad cotton-fields 
stretch rolling away where once the 
whitening balls gave abundant promise 
of cloth. 

But the land is still sick, deadly sick, 
with the poison of battles. As far around 
as the thunder of Grant’s siege-guns 
echoed in the still summer night, it 
slumbers yet in a stunned torpor. All 
the fields are unfenced, untended and 
silent, save here and there where a soli- 
tary negro whacks his braying mule in 
the furrows. Orange-groves, whose 
leaves wink bright and silvery in the 
morning, and yet seemingly so lonesome 
and languishing in their motions, like 
loving eyes unloved, are companions 
only to blackened chimneys. Or per- 
haps there crouches among these ruins 
a grotesque hut built of fragments, in 
which sumptuous paintings embellish a 
room like a sty, while the piano shines 
in absurd grandeur between the dresser 
and the pot-rack. All through the woods, 
from the Big Black onward, there are 
crowds of graves or trenches, digged in 
haste at midnight by the flicker of the 
yellow torch or the uncertain flash of 
the cannonade. There the unreturning 
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dead of that sad, sad war sleep side by 
side, Unionist with rebel —the frenzied 
struggle, the shout, the moan, the mut- 
tered prayer forgotten in a common 
grave—all mustered now alike by Win- 
ter in the sere uniform of Death. The 
moonlight reveals by the roadside long 
ranks of boxes, warping and yawning in 
the tepid air, awaiting removal to the 
Vicksburg cemetery. The graves whence 
they were exhumed stare blackly at the 
placid moon—the eyeless sockets of the 
dead earth. A bull-bat sends out its 
guttural, dismal croak from a neighbor- 
ing tree, and the flies which I disturb 
buzz about with a lonesome droning, as 
in the sickening green air of a charnel- 
house. All the faint air of night is sick 
with an old and horrible corruption, as 
if here the obscene demon of Pestilence 
shook off its pinions the effluvia of its 
yellow lair. 

As I approach Vicksburg, the parallel 
ridges become steeper, and the road 
winds up and down by easy grades, 
while the locomotive first plunges through 
a ‘deep perpendicular cut, and then 
bowls across a tressel fifty or seventy 
feet above the narrow valley. The 
trees gradually disappear, until there is 
nothing but coppices in the ravines. 
Long lines of earthworks troop along the 
yellow crests, crumbled by rains and 
palisaded with dry weeds: shattered 
shells and muskets lie rusting in the 
trenches. Already I am treading on 
ground more sacred than Trojan dust. 

Crest rises over yellow crest before 
me, sweeping in a vast, irregular arc 
around the city. Nature herself, like 
Minerva with the Greeks, in that memo- 
rable battle-summer made auxiliary war 
on yon proud citadel of the Mississippi. 
All along these giant billows which she 
hurled against it are the sodded breakers 
of battle ; and there, where human wave 
met wave and the spray of bayonets 
fiercely flashed, the early grass grows 
greener from its bloody watering. 

A few steps farther brought me to the 
renowned place, half-way down one of 
the slopes, where two men sat under a 
tree and broke a celebrated backbone. 
Vandals had chipped the plain marble 
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monolith, which was removed, and a can- 
non, poised on the pedestal, and staring 
with its grim eye toward heaven, marked 
the place. May the republic never seek 
to commemorate a triumph of brother 
over brother by any other monuments 
than those erected to its dead ! 

Nearer the city the road swept through 
perpendicular cuts, which occurred even 
on the brow of the hill; and here in 
these steep, stark walls were the caverns 
dug during the bombardment. Crouch- 
ing there like the early Christians in 
the niches of the Catacombs, the peo- 
ple counted through weary nights the 
slow pulse-beats of the cannonade, or 
listened breathless to its awful tumult by 
day. They heard the stupendous how- 
w-w-w of the sixty-four-pounder, the keen 
ping-g-g-g of the rifle-ball, and that most 
diabolical sound of battle, the infernal 
ragged yell of bursted ,bombs—whew-zz- 
zu—whish-e-ye—woop! They saw the 
red shells come and go in long and gleam- 
ing lines ; they saw the bloody stretcher 
carried past ; they heard at midnight the 
crash and sudden shriek from some 
stricken chamber. Vicksburg shudders 
yet at these hideous memories; nay, it 
is itself one great ghastly shudder of 
hills, a perennial geologic death-rigor. 

A minute more and I stand upon the 
highest hill, which is crowned by the 
court-house. Looking down two hun- 
dred feet into the huge, sooty chimneys 
of the steamboats, I can almost see their 
flaming bowels of fire. Over on the op- 
posite shore, Grant’s grim dogs of war, 
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squatted on their haunches, bayed deep- 
throated thunder at the doomed city, 
while the musket-blazing crests in the 
rear wrapped it in a sheet of level flame. 
Beginning at that shore, the low flats of 
Louisiana stretch away westward, north- 
ward and southward, league upon league, 
until they lose themselves beneath the 
immeasurable span of heaven. Far off, 
across that haze, I see where the Father 
of Waters, coming down from the frozen 
North, reads his long argument for the 
Union. He rolls his vast flood south- 
ward, as if forgetting the Hill City, to a 
point due westward ; then doubles grand- 
ly backward, then eastward; flows ina 
slow and solemn march toward the sol-. 
diers’ cemetery beneath the hill, where 
he turns again southward, chafing his 
mighty flank, as if in affection, almost 
against the serried graves, and chanting 
an eternal requiem to the asserters of 
his freedom ; hews his giant highway in 
the hillside ; then sweeps before the city 
in the pride of his greatness. 

I stand upon the brow of the ancient 
East. Across the partitioning flood of 
the Mississippi it scowls down at the 
youthful West, and wrinkles its ugly, sal- 
low brow in the impotent rage of senility’ 
at beholding the ample and placid fore- 
head of the young giant across the river. 
The East clutches again for a moment 
the sceptre of barrenness which had 
been wrenched from its gripe, and in its 
expiring moments creates its ugliest and 
most monstrous—Vicksburg. 

STEPHEN POWERS. 
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THE EAST: HOW I ENTERED AND HOW I LEFT IT. 


ASTERN travel, like travel every- 

where on this exhausted globe of 
ours, has no longer the interest of 
novelty, and unless one goes, as a dear 
friend of mine has lately, to that odd, 
secluded corner of the world whence our 
race came and visits Tiflis and Poti, or 
the mountains of Armenia, or wanders 
down the Tigris or Euphrates, there is 
no chance of telling the public anything 
new. And yet, are there not bright 
memories of Oriental adventure and 
Oriental scenes which may bear to be 
put on paper, and may have an interest 
for those who have shared and seen 
them, and those who have not? Let 
me tell of the great gateways of the 
East—how I entered them and how I 
left them. 

On the morning of the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 185-, after seventy days of sea mo- 
notony, with no sight of Mother Earth 
except the sand and pebbles picked up 
by the sounding-lead off the coast of 
Brazil, my uneasy slumbers—for in ap- 
proaching land neither passenger nor 
navigator has quiet rest—were broken 
by a message to come on deck, for there 
was something worth seeing. And there 
was! There, in the dim, orange-tinted 
dawn of a spring morning—for Septem- 
ber is spring in those latitudes—with the 
moon sinking in the west and the morn- 
ing star over the mountains in the east— 
there was Africa, the « Cape of Storms,” 
or, in that gentler phrase—one of the 
most beautiful I know of which has sur- 
vived so long—the Cape of Good Hope. 
There was Africa—that vast continent, 
one quarter of the globe—with its fringes 
of civilization, its Carthage and Egypt 
in ancient days, its Algiers and this 
green spot at the far south now; but 
still Africa, on which the primeval curse 
rests, and from which no mortal power 
can take the curse. And as I gazed on 
the scene of beauty, and as the Table 
Mountain and the ranges of hills —for 
the dim ridges seemed to rise to vast 





distances to the north—swelled up be- 
fore me, I could not but think of the 
mysterious destiny which haunts this 
continent, and of the translated miseries 
it has engendered, and of the freight of 
sorrow and suffering which the cupidity 
of Old England and the delegated, in- 
tensified greed of New England has 
sent across the ocean. And then, in 
the light of that poetic dawn, I thought 
of the heroic adventurer who, more than 
three hundred years ago, came hither in 
a humble craft as the herald of Occi- 
dental conquest, and of the sublime 
imagining of the poet of Portugal—of 
the Genius of Asia rising from the Ocean, 
and, as if prescient of the Future, warn- 
ing him away. 

We drew near the land, and the an- 
chor dropped and the salute was fired, 
and there was mysterious silence in re- 
turn; and the tragic message came to 
us that a bloody mutiny of black men 
against white men, of servants of an 
alien race against their masters, had 
burst forth, and that the great fabric 
of British empire in India, with its 
black, subsidized population, was tum- 
bling down in bloody ruin. There were 
not left at the Cape artillerymen enough 
to fire a salute. And we went on shore 
and rested in a wilderness of flowers ; 
for such is Southern Africa, the land of 
the ferns, and the bulbs, and the geran- 
iums and the roses, with the orange 
trees in full blossom and the camellias 
just over. 

What idea had I, or have you, gentle, 
well-educated reader, now of Southern 
Africa and this its capital? Hottentots 
and Caffres and Fingoes and elephants 
and ourang-outangs were my ideals. I 
certainly never dreamed of a picturesque 
town with wide, well-shaded streets and 
public squares, and libraries, and botanic 
gardens singularly beautiful, and omni- 
buses and hansom cabs, and brilliant 
equipages, and pretty, bright-eyed, fair- 
cheeked women; certainly not of an 
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easy journey into the interior over good 
roads carried up steep mountain slopes 
by gentle gradients, and lovely villages, 
such as Paarl and Wellington, and vine- 
yards like good Mr. Cloete’s at Con- 
stantia, and hearty welcomes in one’s 
mother-tongue everywhere. Not that the 
traces of the early colonists, the Dutch, 
are wholly effaced. Far from it. The 
village names attest their existence yet, 
and he who drives into Stellenbosch—a 
perfect Paradise of white roses—at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and finds, as I 
did, all the inhabitants asleep, will not 
doubt that Dutch repose is still un- 
broken. 

Then onward we sped our journey 
across the wild Indian Ocean, and close 
by the mysterious and untenanted islets 
of St. Paul and Amsterdam, with their 
extinct volcanoes—a sort of testimony 
that there was no more need of destruc- 
tion where there was nothing left to de- 
stroy ; and on to Java—the Eden of the 
East; through the Straits of Sunda and 
the China Seas, with their wild typhoons, 
the memory of which, and the agonizing 
thought of those I had left at home and 
whom I never expected to see again, have 
hardly faded yet; and then we reached 
the haven where we would be ;—and thus 
I entered the Eastern World ! 


On the 8th of February—nearly two 
years later—I passed another gateway 
of the East coming home, and the morn- 
ing dawn in the Red Sea showed me 
Mount Horeb and Mount Sinai, the 
Tomb of Aaron, and the spot where 
Moses face to face held communion with 
the Almighty, and whence he came with 
“his face shining.” 

And now let me for one moment pause 
and note an illusion which this pilgrim- 
age of mine utterly destroyed. Till I 
saw these ancient and sacred and classic 
spots I had imagined that actual contact 
with them, their obscure ruin, their rust 
and filth and deformity, and the presence 
of usurping, hideous infidels (for such to 
me, I confess, all pagans are), would 
weaken faith. It was exactly the re- 
verse. Let any one stand in Rome un- 
der the Arch of Titus, and see the sculp- 
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ture of the captive Jews and the shew- 
bread and the seven-branched candlestick 
as fresh as yesterday, though carved 
eighteen centuries ago, and he will be- 
lieve. And when I looked at Horeb 
and Sinai in their silent desolation, I did . 
not care if antiquaries doubted and dis- 
puted about details: the Genius of the 
place was on me, and my faith in sacred 
story was firmer and steadier than ever 
it had been at home, from the happy 
days of nursery credulity through all the 
phases of mild skepticism which every 
man is conscious of. 

On the same day we went from Suez 
to Cairo across the Desert, where the 
Israelites had so much trouble, and over 
which, amidst the bones of camels and 
dromedaries, memorials of disused modes 
of transit, we were whirled in railroad 
cars said to have been made at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts! And'then the Des- 
ert! What ideas had I—or have you, 
reader—of a desert? Every one knows 
how difficult it is to retain one’s antece- 
dent imaginings when the reality is pres- 
ent, and I do not pretend to say what I 
once fancied a desert to be. I found it 
a mass of smooth white sand as far as 
the eye could reach. As you approach 
Cairo, the signs begin to show them- 
selves of the great struggle between the 
Desert and the Nile’s fertility: the sand 
thrown up by some opposing force into 
irregular conical hills (and no doubt the 
shape of the Pyramids was taken from 
these sand-hills), and then a new range 
of elevations of the most picturesque form 
conceivable; all white sand, wreathed 
like snow-drifts and quite as graceful 
and beautiful, where the fight seems to 
have ended and fertility to have con- 
quered ; for soon after there are a few 
stunted, dusty trees, and then Cairo and 
its minarets rising out of ,the Desert as 
out of the sea; and then the Pyramids, 
ruddy at a distance in the light of the 
Egyptian sun; and the Mosque of Ali, 
where the Mamelukes were butchered ; 
and the Nile, and Alexandria, and the 
Pharos, and the Tomb of Saint Mark, 
and all that is left of the Great Temple, 
the sole survivor of the four hundred 
columns which as late as the twelfth 
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century—only six hundred years ago, a 
mere yesterday compared with the Pyra- 
mids—were lying round in fresh ruin.* 
And then Malta and the dark, mys- 
terious Catacombs, down which the trav- 
-eler is guided by an ancient and very 
rusty monk carrying a torch, and trying 
to explain his theory of those strange 
caverns—at the best not very clear, and 
to me more perplexed than to any one, 
for my reverend friend could speak neith- 
er English nor French, and I no Italian 
or Maltese; and so was driven to the 
grim necessity of digging with painful 
effort out of the catacombs of mem- 
ory fragments of my buried Latin, and 
striving to solve under these difficulties 
the antiquarian puzzle of these mystical 
remains. 
And then Sicily, and the first glimpses 
of Calabria ; and Vesuvius and Pompeii; 
and at last — to my mind the great 


* “Tn the twelfth century, while the Crusaders were 
ravaging Syria, a learned physician of Bagdad, named 
Abdallatif, visited Egypt, and dwelt a considerable 
time there. He afterward wrote an admirable account 
of what he saw therein, and his work has been trans- 
lated by some Arabic scholars. The best translation 
is by De Sacy (Paris, 1810). Abdallatif tells us that 
the column, now called by us Pompey’s Pillar, which 
is so finely seen from the sea, was called by the Arabs 
‘the Pillar of the Colonnades ;’ that he had himself 
seen above four hundred columns of the same material 
lying on the margin of the sea; and he tells us how 
they came there. He declares that the governor of 
Alexandria, the officer put in charge of the city by 
Saladin, had overthrown and broken up these columns 
to make a breakwater. ‘I have seen,’ says he, ‘all 
round the Pillar of the Colonnades considerable re- 
mains of these columns — some entire, some broken.’ 
It was evident that these columns had been covered by 
a roof and cupola, which they supported.” —Relation de 
L’Egyfte, liv. i., ch. 4, as quoted by Miss Martineau, 
Eastern Life, vol. i., p. 13. 
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spectacle of all, dear to me as having 
given the purest and highest intellectual 
wo if you please, sentimental) enjoyment 

ever remember to have had — ROME 
itself: Rome, seen for the first time in 
the bright tints of an Italian winter sun- 
set from the hills of Albano. And bear 
in mind, I visited these scenes not as 
the ordinary traveler on the beaten track 
from West to East, approaching Italy 
through the glittering capitals of West- 
ern Europe, but as one coming from the 
hideous East, where, though many a 
natural prospect pleases, man and his 
works are certainly very vile; where 
there is no historical association ; where 
picturesque art has no existence, and 
where, from the weird cave of Ele- 
phanta to the Great Wall of China (for 
I passed almost from the one to the 
other), there is no single structure or 
erection of the hand of man—none at 
least within my range of vision—which 
is not repulsive. Fancy a traveler, after 
a wayfaring purgatory like this, stand- 
ing amid the ruins of the Palace of the 
Cesars, at the Tomb of Raphael or un- 
der the dome of Saint Peter’s, and some 
idea may be formed of the emotions 
which I have sought to describe. My 
heart bowed down in gratitude then, as 
it does now, that these visions of beauty, 
these realities of intellectual enjoyment, 
had been vouchsafed to me. 

Thus I began and thus I ended my 
Eastern travel. In the interval there 
were incidents and scenes of which I 
may write hereafter. This is a small 
installment of a traveler’s garrulity. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THE ABDUCTION. 

‘* Magnetism has been made, by turns, a trade, a 
pastime ; a science, a philosophy, a religion : a lover’s 
go-between and a physician’s guide.” —DELAAGE. 
I* the study at Rosebank, on a Satur- 

day afternoon, some ten days after 
Tyler’s death. 

«Is it possible, Mr. Creighton ?” said 
Sydenham. «It sounds more like some 
coincidence invented to help out the plot 
of a novel than an incident in real life. 
What a strange chance !” 

«Zs there such a thing as chance ?” 
replied Creighton. «We are wonder- 
fully made: are we not also wonderfully 
led sometimes? What so strange as 
truth and God’s economy! But are you 
sure as to the name ?” 

«Terence pronounced it Cunningem, 
and called him Sir Charles.” 

«It must be the same,” Creighton 
said, referring to a paper before him: 
«“« Charles Conynghame, Baronet.” 

«So that scoundrel Cranstoun could 
not keep to the truth even about so 
simple a matter as aname. Dunmore, 
he told Celia, the guardian’s name was.” 

«He was afraid we might forestall 
him—writing first, or by the same post 
as himself.” 

“The suit is in Sir Charles’ own 
name ?” 

«Yes. He takes Miss Ellinor’s death, 
it seems, for granted.” 

‘So, then, she is the heir ?” 

«As against him, certainly; but if 
my view of the law in the case—and 
Mr. Marshall’s too, by the way—be cor- 
rect, Miss Celia is co-heir, and the sis- 
ters will divide equally.” 

“The sisters! I can scarcely real- 
ize it.” 

« Mr. Cranstoun, however, would say 
your ward was excluded from the suc- 
cession.” 

“Celia will be delighted.” 

“That’s a great deal to say for any 
one, Mr. Sydenham.” 





«So it is, but you will find I am 
right.” 

Creighton’s face flushed with pleas- 
ure: “It does one good to meet with a 
nature so noble as that.” 

«“ Did you know that Ellinor’s name 
was Talbot ?” 

«No. And she never told me her 
guardian’s name—only the general in- 
cidents of her story. I knew her only 
as Miss Ethelridge. Good that Terence 
peeped through that keyhole: how else 
should we have known what a heroine 
the young lady is? And then his de- 
position as to her identity is the very 
thing. But first I must see her, to make 
sure there’s no mistake.” 

That same Saturday morning Celia 
entered Ellinor’s room in riding equip- 
ment. «Another French scholar,” she 
said—“ Ellen Tyler. I’ve just been to 
see the poor girl. What suffering there 
is in this world !” 

“Occupation is the surest alleviation. 
I’m glad she is coming to us.” 

“‘ How does the list of scholars stand 
now ?” asked Celia as Ellinor set down 
Ellen’s name. «Is it up to what it was 
when I joined you ?” 

“ Not quite, I see: five less—that’s 
all. Good Mr. Sydenham’s kind word 
at the Mite was help in time of need.” 

“And Lela’s, the darling! But I’ve 
something more to tell you, Ellie. I’ve 
had such a time with dear auntie! I 
never saw her so near being downright 
angry with me before. I shall have to 
give up, I’m afraid, and you must help 
me.” 

“I wish I had been there to see.” 

«“ You needn’t laugh. I had got aunt 
persuaded to let me pay Mr. Hartland a 
hundred dollars a year for my board, and 
eighty more for Bess. Now that it is 
her own house she rebels, and says if I 
won’t accept my board and Bess’ keep 
from my mother’s sister, she’ll never for- 
give me as long as she lives.” 

«She is in good circumstances, and 
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you owe her that kindness. You must 
agree to it, dear child.” 

“On one condition. I’ll be a good 


girl if you will too. See here, Ellie! I 
wanted to help you in the school, and 
I’ve been nothing but a millstone about 


your neck.” 
«Indeed! I’d like to have a few 
more such. I had no idea millstones 


were such pleasant wear.” 

“It’s serious, Ellie: don’t put me 
out. Suppose Bess and I stay with 
auntie for nothing. Mr. Sydenham pays 
me a hundred and fifty dollars a year for 
Leoline’s lessons ; and I can’t, with any 
propriety, spend more than that on dress 
and knickknacks.” 

“So you want to violate our articles 
of partnership, and make me take all the 
profits ?” 

«“ What a darling you are to guess it 
so nicely! Precisely, my dear: that’s 
just it.” 

«“ You know, Celia—you £xow I can’t 
do that.” 

“Indeed I don’t. But I'll tell you 
what I do know. If you stand out 
against me, I’ll stand out against auntie 
—I will. So you may take your choice. 
Then I want to whisper something in 
your ear.” 

«“ Be reasonable, Celia—” 

“Certainly, if you will only listen. 
‘Strike, but hear!” 

“ Well ?” 

Celia whispered: «It’s all in the fam- 
ily, my dear. Ethan will be auntie’s 
heir. If I don’t pay auntie, Ethan will 
lose a hundred and eighty dollars a year. 
That’s all the same as if Mrs. Ethan 
lost it: ‘they twain shall be one flesh,’ 
you know. I’d be getting paid twice, 
Ellie: is that what you call reason? 
Then how are you going to buy that 
furniture? Ethan tells me his secrets 
sometimes.” 

«You are too bad!” But Ellinor 
took the laughing girl in her arms and 
caressed her and kissed her and called 
her pet names, till neither could refrain 
from tears. What they both cried for I 


don’t exactly know. 
After a while Celia said: «There are 
two sisters, Ellie—at least they made an 
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agreement they were to be sisters. 1 
think the elder will be married soon. I 
don’t believe the younger will ever mar- 
ry—not for many years, at all events ; 
and she has more than enough to live 
on comfortably. Now do you think it’s 
just the sisterly thing for these two to 
keep such strict accounts that the elder 
can’t have what she needs for wedding- 
things and to do a little toward house- 
furnishing, because the younger may 
possibly need some money ten years 
hence ?” 

“Ten years, Celia? You're going to 
make him wait that length of time ?” 

« Whom ?” 

A knock at the door and Nelly came 
in: “Mr. Creighton, Miss Ellinor, for 
to see ye.” 

“In a minute or two, Nelly, please 
tell him.” Then, when the girl had gone: 
“If you don’t know, Celia, or if Nelly 
did not stumble on the answer, then I 
can’t pretend to guess. Wait for me, 
won’t you, dear ?” 

In quarter of an hour she returned 
pale and agitated. 

«“ What has Mr. Creighton been tell- 
ing you? Bad news, Ellie ?” 

“No.” Then, after a pause, “I ought 
to be glad.” 

«And yet you’re sorry. You'll tell 
me all about it, won’t you ?” 

«“ Yes, dear. I promised you I would, 
some day.” She drew Celia to the sofa, 
retaining her hand. 

«“ After mother’s death I had a guard- 
jian—a rich man, not a good one—Sir 
Charles Conynghame. Mr. Creighton 
came this morning to know from me 
if that was his name. I don’t know 
why: not from idle curiosity, he said, 
and that he would tell me more to-mor- 
row. He had heard the name, it seems, 
from a man who once saved me—saved 
me I mustn’t think from what—at my 
utmost need: a brave, good young fel- 
low, the father of little Derry and Kath- 
leen. Strange that I didn’t know him 
again when he brought them to school !” 

«“ Terence, the Irishman, who manages 
Mr. Sydenham’s farm ?” 

«Yes; but I must go back to my 
story.” Her gaze, as she paused, seem- 
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ed exploring some mysterious distance. 
Celia knew, as she looked at those eyes, 
how sad the recollections must be. . 

“How happy you were, Celia,” El- 
linor said at last, «to have had such a 
mother! Mine — but I dare say I was 
wayward and disobedient and hard to 
manage, or perhaps mamma was soured 
by some cross or grief. It’s terrible to 
say, but I don’t remember one really 
happy day at home. I had happy days, 
but they were spent with Cousin Con- 
Stance. She was ten years older than 
I; and my idea of angels in heaven was 
that they must be like her. One child- 
hood’s recollection, standing out from all 
the rest, is my being dressed out in my 
first white silk frock—just seven years 
old then — for Constance’s wedding. 
‘She’s Lady Conynghame now,’ my 
nurse whispered to me as the bridegroom 
placed the ring on her finger.” 

«‘She married your guardian, then ?” 

“Her husband afterward became my 
guardian—yes. I remember, when the 
marriage was over, I put my arms round 
the bride and told her, crying bitterly 
the while, what nurse had said, and 
asked her if she wasn’t my cousin Con- 
stance any more. She smiled, then 
cried a little herself — which I thought 
was very strange on her wedding-day— 
and said she was my own very cousin 
Constance, and always would be till she 
died, and that there was nobody in all 
the world she loved as well as me. I 
suppose her husband didn’t quite like 
that, but he took me up kindly and kiss- 
ed me, and told me mamma had agreed 
that I should come and see Cousin Con- 
stance whenever I liked. ‘Didn’t you, 
Mrs. Talbot ?’ he said, appealing to her, 
and she assented.” 

«Mrs. Talbot ?” 

«Ah! I forgot. Mamma, who liked 
show and station, gave me three bap- 
tismal names—Mary Ellinor Ethelridge : 
Ethelridge was her maiden name. Con- 
stance always called me Ellie, and I 
only brought two of my four names with 
me to democratic America.” 

« Had Lady Conyinghame children ?” 

«¢ None—except me, she used to say. 
Mamma died when I was twelve years 
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old, making Sir Charles her executor 
and leaving me in his care, the property 
to go to him in case I died unmarried 
and without a will. I should have been 
perfectly happy with my cousin, only 
that, as I grew older, I saw that she was 
not happy. She had been over-persuaded 
to the marriage. Sir Charles was rich, 
indulgent, good-natured in a general way, 
but without any feeling deserving the 
name of love. He became a gambler, 
too, keeping dissipated company, and 
risking hundreds, if not thousands, on 
his favorite horses. Constance behaved 
admirably to him. He was proud of 
her, and grudged her nothing as long as 
the money lasted. But what sympathy, 
what companionship could there be? 
Some Frenchman talks of people who 
think themselves entitled to rank and 
fortune because they’ve ‘taken the trou- 
ble of being born!’* Well, my dear, 
Sir Charles was one of these.” 

“ Poor Constance !” 

« And if you had known, Celia, what 
a noble, loving darling she was! To 
me friend, sister, mother—teacher, too, 
and guardian. If I know anything, if 
I’m good for anything, it was her doing. 
I don’t think one human being ever 
owed more to another than I to her. 
When I lost her—” 

‘‘ She died ?” 

«When I was seventeen. We had 
been a year in Paris. The fashionable 
dissipation into which she was forced 
wore upon her, but far more her hus- 
band’s increasing dissipation. Titled 
swindlers, professional gamblers, jockeys 
and stable-boys were his companions. 
He seemed to become daily more reck- 
less, and was often embarrassed for 
money. Once, I remember, we had 
bailiffs in the house. But I think an- 
other grief wore on Constance’s spirits 
more than all the rest. In some way— 
perhaps from himself, when flushed with 
wine—she must have come to know that 
he was using the money which as exec- 
utor had been placed in his hands.” 


* “Noblesse, fortune, un rang, des places; tout 
cela rend si fier! Qu’ avez vous fait pour tant de 
biens? Vous vous étes donné la peine de naitre, et 
rien de plus.” —BEAUMARCHAIS, Le Mariage de Fi- 
garo, Acte V., Scéne 3. 
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“ Your property, Ellie ?” 

“Yes. Some eight or ten thousand 
pounds—I don’t know the exact sum. 
On her deathbed, when delirious with 
fever, Constance spoke, in frenzied words 
which I shall remember to my dying 
day, of some terrible dishonor—some 
breach of trust of which her husband 
had been guilty. Suddenly she took me 
in her arms, lamenting over me in terms 
oh so pitiful !—then crying as if her very 
heart would break. Later I knew what 
it meant. I’m sure it hastened her 
death. Next morning—ah, Celia, I was 
never an orphan till then !” 

Celia had taken Ellinor in her arms, 
and when a burst of grief, controlled up 
to that moment, had subsided, she asked 
her, “ Had you to remain in Sir Charles’ 
house ?” 

“What could I do? When we re- 
turned to London, his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Beaumont—hard, haughty, aristo- 
cratic in the worst sense—came to keep 
house for him. To her I was an en- 
cumbrance, and no day passed in which 
she did not make me feel it. I was far 
worse than alone. If a fervent longing 
could have brought death, I should soon 
have been with my lost darling again.” 

“You were spared to do good here, 
and for me to love you, Ellie.” 

« God overrules all, but in those days 
I had not learned to realize that. I fell 
into a weak, nervous state. The phy- 
sician recommended exercise. To avoid 
driving out with Mrs. Beaumont, whom 
I hated, I went regularly to a noted 
riding-school not far off.” 

There she stopped. Celia guessed 
the reason. “If it pains you to go on, 
dear—” she began. 

“I’m a coward: that’s the truth. I 
linger over details, because the rest— 
Never mind, I want you to know it all.” 

“Well, Ellie ?” 

«“ The style of .people who frequented 
our house after dear Conny’s death 
changed much for the worse. Among 
them was one whom we had known 
while Constance was alive, and who had 
seemed to me, at first, better than most 
of the others. He was Sir Charles’ in- 
timate friend—Captain Halloran, of the 
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Guards. He was handsome, and I think 
may once have been good. I liked to 
talk.to him more than he deserved : even 
then I used to be conscious that I did. 
Yet there was something genial and 
pleasant enough about him, except now 
and then when a certain look came over 
his face: I can’t describe it, but it gave 
me the idea of a reckless, self-indulgent 
man. At other times I felt in his society 
quiet, satisfied, and, strange to say, often 
very drowsy.” 

«“ As I do, sometimes, near you, Ellie.” 

“Yes, dear. Once or twice in the 
evening I had to leave the drawing-room 
after talking with him, for I was actually 
afraid I should go to sleep. Yet it was 
some time before it occurred to me that 
he had anything to do with it: I thought 
it was only nervous weakness. One 
morning, when he called to see me, and 
when I pleaded my engagement at the 
riding-school as excuse for cutting short 
the visit, he begged so hard to accom- 
pany me that I yielded, though till then 
I had never allowed any one but a ser- 
vant to attend me. During the lesson 
he remained in a small gallery overlook- 
ing the riding-arena, and to which gen- 
tlemen accompanying young ladies to 
the school were admitted. Once or twice 
during the hour I rode a sleepy fit came 
over me, so that the riding-master no- 
ticed it and asked me if I had not been 


up very late the night before. In return- - 


ing home the unaccountable feeling so 
gained on me that I must have walked 
some distance in an unconscious state. 
The thundering rap which announced 
our return awoke me on the doorstep.” 

« What a wonderful thing !” 

“When I thought it over, it recalled 
to me a discussion I had heard, a few 
evenings before, between Captain Hal- 
loran and several other gentlemen, but 
to which, at the time, I. had paid little 
attention. They had spoken of human 
magnetism and its strange effects, and 
now it suddenly occurred to me that my 
drowsiness might be due to magnetic 
influence.” 

“ Did you avoid him ?” 

«I never allowed him to go with me 
to the riding-school again; and I tried 
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to keep away from him as much as I 
could. But I found that a difficult thing 
to do. Several times, when he sat down 
by me and began to talk, I resolved, as 
soon as common politeness permitted, 
to rise and leave him. But when I tried 
to rise I felt that I had lost the power. 
It seemed to me as if he were telling me 
to sit still, and that I Zad to obey him. 
I felt, too, a sort of fascination, partly 
_ painful, partly pleasurable, in yielding to 
this mysterious authority.” 

“ Poor Ellie !” 

«I had a sense of danger, too; and 
had it been possible I would have left 
the house for some other where the cap- 
tain could not reach me; for in his ab- 
sence he was comparatively indifferent 
to me, and I had self-control enough 
left earnestly to desire that I might never 
see him again. But Sir Charles was 
the only relative I knew anything about 
—the only person, indeed, on whom I 
had any claim.” 

“Did Captain Halloran make love to 
you, Ellie ?” 

« About a year and a half after Lady 
Conynghame’s death he proposed to me. 
With a strong effort I managed to refuse 
him ; and very glad I was of it after he 
was gone. But he persisted, coming 
almost every evening, usually to dinner. 
Mrs. Beaumont, I saw, encouraged him. 
One day, when I felt that I grievously 
needed help, I asked him how he knew 
that Sir Charles would consent. Then 
it came out about my property. The 
captain said my guardian had squander- 
ed every penny of it, and of course would 
resist my marriage with any one. Then 
he professed that he cared nothing about 
the money: his father would ‘come 
down handsomely,’ he said, in case of 
marriage. But on my guardian’s ac- 
count it must be a private marriage—by 
special license. ‘I have it here,’ he 
said, taking a paper from his pocket. 
I’ve often wondered, Celia dear, how the 
poor little birds feel when the serpent’s 
eye is on them and they can’t even move 
a wing. When I read that license, it 
seemed to me like the fiat of doom. If 
I had had anybody to sustain me, I 
could have escaped. But everything 
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seemed crumbling around me, life value- 
less, and nothing worth striving for or 
striving against. I had, indeed, misgiv- 
ings about my suitor, yet I felt a sense 
of protection, a soothing of nerves, when 
I was near him. All the other hadituds 
of the house were repulsive to me. 
Captain Halloran saw his advantage and 
pressed it, assuming my consent. I 
felt that I was giving up, half by attrac- 
tion and half in despair.” 

“You agreed to marry him? Poor 
darling !” ; 

«“ When it came to the point, and he 
told me, one afternoon, that he had a 
carriage a square off to take me to his 
aunt’s, where the clergyman awaited us, 
I repented and flatly refused to go. To 
my surprise, he said it should be just as 
I pleased; he would wait my time and 
pleasure ; he would speak to his servant 
and dismiss the carriage. How long he 
stayed after his return to the drawing- 
room I never knew, nor when nor how 
I left the house. I first awoke to a 
sense of my situation (as I had done in 
returning from the riding-school) at the 
loud rat-tat-at of a fashionable knock. 
I heard the captain swearing at his ser- 
vant for making such a noise, and he 
looked uneasily at me. But I had pres- 
ence of mind enough to express no sur- 
prise, and followed him submissively into 
the house, with one resolve on which I 
strove to concentrate my will—namely, 
not to suffer that stupor to return.” 

« Was the clergyman there ?” 

« A man with a hateful countenance, 
but scrupulously dressed in canonical 
robes. Then there was what seemed, at 
least, a lady, over-dressed, very conde- 
scending, and to whom the captain in- 
troduced me, calling her aunt: several 
younger ladies also, and a baronet, a 
friend of the captain, whom I had often 
met at our house. When the ‘aunt’ 
kissed me I shuddered. You will think 
me superstitious, I know, dear—” 

« Perhaps not, Ellie.” 

«It came to me, I cannot tell how— 
I suppose a Swedenborgian would say 
my interior sight was opened—it came 
to me, not in words I think, but flashing 
over my mind as if I had heard some 
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one whisper: «No aunt, no clergyman : 
all false !’ I turned suddenly to the wo- 
man, who spoke to me in what she 
meant for an affectionate style, intro- 
ducing to me two of the young ladies 
dressed in white, who were to act, she 
said, as my bridesmaids. They also ad- 
dressed to me some civil commonplaces. 
But something in the tone and manners 
of all three made me think they were 
not persons of position, accustomed to 
good society. The captain beckoned to 
the clergyman, who began the ceremony, 
speaking with a slight foreign accent, I 
thought. I let it go on till it came to 
the question whether I took this man 
to be my husband; and then to Hallo- 
ran’s utter astonishment—for I know he 
thought me still entranced—I answered 
with all the energy I could muster, «No, 
I do not.’” 

“ Brave darling ! 
plot !” 

«“ These things don’t happen in novels 
only, Celia. The wonder is, that the 
strange control which animal magnetism 
gives is not more frequently abused. 
There was a pause when I came out 
with that unlooked-for denial, and I felt 
that Captain Halloran was exerting his 
utmost influence to throw me again into 
a somnambulic state. But either some 
mysterious guardian influence interposed, 
or my excited indignation enabled me to 
resist, for I succeeded in resisting. 

«Go on,’ said the captain to the 
clergyman: -it was a mistake. Ask 
the question again.’ But before he had 
time to proceed I turned to the young 
baronet. «Sir George,’ said I, «a man 
of honor will not stand by and permit 
this.’ 

« ¢D—n it, Tom, this won’t do,’ said 
he to the captain: ‘an elopement’s all 
well enough, but a gentleman can’t re- 
fuse a lady protection when she asks it.’ 

«The captain turned white to the 
very lips with anger, but he choked it 
down and only said, «You know she 
came here willingly, George.’ 

«“ Maybe,’ the other replied; «but a 
lady has the right to change her mind. 
Where do you wish to go to, Miss 
Talbot ?” 


But what a terrible 
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«‘¢ Home,’ I said, ‘to Sir Charles’.’ 

“ «You hear?’ said Sir George to the 
captain: ‘it can’t go on.’ 

« «Sir George,’ cried Halloran, ‘you 
shall answer for this.’ 

« All right, my good fellow,’ said Sir 
George, coolly. + But will you take her 
home, or shall I ?’ 

«“ The captain, I saw, was furious, but 
after some hesitation he said that if the 
carriage was still in waiting, and if I 
insisted, he would escort me. With that 
he left the room. I expressed my grat- 
itude to Sir George, and begged that he 
would see me safe out of the house. 
This, on the captain’s return, he did, 
waiting till he heard the order given to 
the coachman: ‘To Sir Charles Conyng- 
hame’s.’ Then I felt comparatively at 
ease again, having made up my mind to 
disclose the whole to my guardian, and 
to ask that Captain Halloran be forbid- 
den the house. This threw me off my 
guard, particularly as the captain spoke 
in the most submissive terms, saying 
that he saw now that my aversion to 
him was unconquerable, and that it was 
useless to press his suit farther. As he 
said this I felt—and hated myself for 
feeling—that in spite of his gross mis- 
conduct, I had no aversion to him. On 
the contrary, I felt again that inexplicable 
attraction, and found myself seeking ex- 
cuses for his behavior. It occurred to 
me that perhaps, in trance, I might 
have actually consented to leave Sir 
Charles’ house; and then, as to the 
marriage, had I not seen the special 
license? This revulsion of feeling was 
dangerous—the «more so, as we were in 
a coupé, single-seated, and I had no 
choice but to Jet the captain sit by me. 
He had lowered the blinds, which I was 
glad of, for I feared to be recognized as 
we drove along. Gradually that subtle 
influence began to steal over me again. 
The way seemed very long, but such 
was the fascination that I did not care 
how long it was. I felt as if I could go 
on so for ever. The last thing I re- 
member was the thought that, though I 
was again sinking into trance, the knock- 
ing at Sir Charles’ door would awake 
me.” 
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“ Did it?” asked Celia, eagerly. 

« Alas, dear child! we never arrived 
there. When I awoke to partial con- 
sciousness we were ascending the stairs 
of a house that was unknown to me. It 
seemed to be divided into apartments 
after the foreign fashion. The door had 
been opened by Halloran’s groom, whom 
I recognized; and in the passage I 
caught a momentary glimpse of a face— 
that of a servant in black—which I felt 
sure was the same repulsive countenance 
that belonged to the person who as- 
sumed to marry us. Then the whole 
base plot lay bare before me, and 
I knew that I had been brought, in 
trance, to Captain Halloran’s private 
apartments.” 

«Good Heavens !” 
«What did you do ?” 

Then Ellinor narrated to her friend the 
substance of the scene with which our 
readers are already familiar, ending with 
her escape, by Terence’s aid, into the 
street. 

«And then?” asked Celia, breath- 
lessly. 

“1 hurried, I knew not whither, pass- 
ing through street after street, and when 
darkness came on I found myself ina 
part of the city quite different from any 
I had ever seen—the streets narrow and 
dingy, the houses poor and dirty. It 
must have been some disreputable region, 
for, to my terror, I was several times ac- 
costed in a shocking manner by vulgar 
men, from whom I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in escaping. The bystanders offer- 
ed me no aid: indeed, my alarm seemed 
to afford them amusement. Or perhaps 
it was my dress, so utterly out of place 
there. One ruffian, after talking to me 
in the most revolting terms, attempted 
by force to thrust me into a horrible- 
looking house. My screams brought a 
policeman to the spot. At first Ze seem- 
ed disposed to treat me with indignity 
also. But when I explained to him that 
I had lost my way, he became more re- 
spectful and offered to take me to the 
nearest stand for coaches. On the way 
a desperate resolve took possession of 
me. What explanation to my relatives 
was now possible? I cou/d not face 


exclaimed Celia. 
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my guardian and that insolent sister of 
his. 
* Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world 

—these were the terrible lines that beat 
themselves into my brain. Yet I strug- 
gled for control as long as I was with 
the policeman, entering a cab, and, when 
he asked where the man should drive 
to, giving my guardian’s address, in 
Grafton street, Piccadilly. Soon after, 
however, I stopped the cabman, asked 
which was the nearest of the bridges, and 
bade him drive there. He hesitated, 
muttering something about his fare. But 
when I produced a sovereign and in- 
sisted, he turned. I shuddered fearfully 
when I found he had obeyed my order. 
I seemed to hear the rebuke: ‘ You fear 
the face of man and affront the presence 
of God! I had my hand on the cab 
window to lower it and call the driver. 
But Despair prevailed, ever recalling, 
with frighful iteration, the lines : 


* Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled— 
Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world 


I felt as if I were 


I was beside myself. 
Oh forgive me, 


pursued by the Furies. 
darling !” 

Celia could not reply for weeping. 

“It’s cruel, dear child,” Ellinor re- 
sumed, “to grieve you so, but the rest is 
soon told. In the very act of springing 
from the bridge a friendly hand held me 
back. I turned, indignant at first, but 
when I met Mr. Creighton’s honest, man- 
ly face, and heard a few words of gentle 
expostulation, the evil spirit was exor- 
cised. Yet I was scarcely ‘clothed in 
my right mind.’ The remaining events 
of that night are phantasmagorial. I 
know we were roughly repulsed from sev- 
eral doors where Mr. Creighton sought 
to obtain a room for me. At last I 
found myself in bed. Toward morning 
I sank into a sort of stupor, from which 
a knock at my chamber door aroused 
me. I had lain down in my clothes, so 
I rose and unlocked the door. It was 
Mr. Creighton. He begged me, though 
it was early morning, to come with him 
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at once, as he had secured a lodging for 
me. As he hurried me into the street, 
I found that we were leaving a hotel, 
and I turned for an explanation, asking 
him where I had passed the night. He 
is one of God’s noblemen, Celia, with 
the true instincts of God’s nobility. I 
shall never forget how he spoke to me 
—with such delicate forbearance, with 
such tender regard for my feelings. 
‘Forgive me, young lady,’ he said: «it 
was an absolute necessity, since the 
alternative was that we should remain 
all night in the street. I had to give 
you my room.’ Then, when he saw how 
dreadfully embarrassed I was, he added : 
«You are too weak now to tell me by 
what terrible cruelty or injustice you 
were brought to despair, and perhaps 
you may never think me worthy to know. 
But to-morrow I shall call to ask if I 
can take a message to your friends or 
serve you in any way.’ All the rest of 
his conduct was of a piece with this. 
When he found I was resolved never to 
see my relatives again, but to maintain 
myself by needlework, and that I posi- 
tively refused to accept money from him, 
he refrained from visiting me except at 
considerable intervals ; and when, after 
several weeks, he was obliged to leave 
London, he told me he had written about 
me to his uncle, an old Quaker gentle- 
man, who would visit London in a month 
or two. I told you the rest. When 
Mr. Creighton took leave I don’t think 
I said. one grateful word, but I know 
Elizabeth Browning’s glorious lines were 
in my heart: 
‘ Thee 1 do not thank at all: 

I but thank God, who made thee what thou art— 

So wholly godlike.’ 

I don’t know which I venerate most— 
Mr. Creighton, young as he is, or that 
saint-like old man, Uncle Williams, as I 
used to call him. They did far more 
than to save me from suicide: they re- 
conciled me to life in a world where 
such honor and loving-kindness are to 
be found.” 

Celia took the weeping girl in her 
arms and kissed her again and again. 
«“ They were as kind to me as to you,” 
she said: “they sent me a sister.” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
EVENTS THICKEN. 
** So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

AFTER a time, when the two girls had 
become quieter, Celia fell into a reverie. 
When she looked up and saw Ellinor’s 
eyes on her with that wonderful look of 
love they sometimes wore, she said, «I 
keep thinking — but that’s foolish and 
ungrateful too—if you only were my 
real, real sister.” 

«Ah, that reminds me — I’ve some- 
thing to tell you, Celia. It’s almost as 
strange as that dismal story of mine, but 
it’s not gloomy. Last evening I picked 
up a little book—a wonderful book, 
Celia; you must read it—Isaac Taylor’s 
Physical Theory of Another Life. Con- 
stance had once given me a copy of it, 
and it brought her forcibly to my mind. 
When I went to sleep, thinking of her, 
there came to me such a vivid dream. 
I can scarcely yet believe that I didn’t 
actually see my darling standing beside 
the bed.” 

« She appeared to you ?” 

“As in very life, Celia, except that 
she seemed idealized, etherealized. How 
beautiful she was !”” 

« Did she say anything ?” 

«“ Not at first, but above her head—it 
seemed in letters of light — were the 
words: ‘Bring forth the blind people 
that have eyes.’ (I found the text this 
morning in Isaiah.) Then I saw in the 
distance, but gradually enlarging or ap- 


| proaching (I couldn’t tell which), two 


figures—you, Celia, and, strange to say! 
myself. I—or rather my ‘double ’— 
seemed groping as if to touch you. 
Then I thought Constance turned, raised 
her hands as in blessing over us, and I 
heard, in a tone that went to my heart, 
the word «SISTER! With a start I 
awoke, and it was long before I could 
convince myself that Constance wasn’t 
there.” 

« What could it mean, Ellie?” hesi- 
tatingly. , 

Ellinor smiled: «That I shall be 
blind, and that you will be to me a sister 
and a blessing.” 
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« And you smile ?” 

«Constance smiled when she turned 
and blessed us, though I Aad to grope 
for you, dear child.” 

«But I’m not your real sister; so 
maybe you won’t be really blind.” 

«As God wills.” 

«And if God does will it, I'll try to 
be ‘eyes to the blind ;’ but, at all events, 
you must be my real cousin—my cousin 
Ethan’s wife, Ellie dear. I don’t think 
he would live if you were to refuse him.” 


Supper was late that evening at Dr. 
Meyrac’s. They were waiting for Ethan 
Hartland, who had been invited to join 
them, but had first to go on business to 
Mount Sharon. 

When they were seated, and Ethan 
had been telling them the news from the 
county-seat, Ellinor suddenly exclaimed, 

« Who put out the lamp? Or was it 
the oil that failed? But in a single mo- 
ment—how strange !” 

No one replied. They all turned, in 
amazement, to Miss Ethelridge. She 
was not in the habit of jesting, and the 
look on her face was of unmistakable 
surprise. 

«What did you say ?” Ethan began, 
after a pause. Ellinor looked at him— 
at least her eyes, bright with intelligence, 
were directed, inquiringly, to his face. 
Was it possible? His very heart stood 
still at the thought. 

«Ellinor, dear child,” said Dr. Mey- 
rac in French, «I would see you a mo- 
ment in my study.” He went up to her 
and took her hand: «Shall I conduct 
you ?” 

Ellinor’s mind was in a maze, but she 
assented. «What is it, doctor?” she 
asked as he led her off. 

“Is she ill, mamma?” said Lucille 
’ Meyrac. 

« Alas, my child! It is as your father 
has feared. But how very, very sudden! 
And without the least pain, for she evi- 
dently thought not of it.” 

« Blind, mamma?” 
turned pale as a sheet. 

«I remember that your father once 
told me of just such a case—in some 
town of the provinces. But I was in- 
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And the girl 
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credulous. It is rare: it usually occurs 
by degrees.” 

“Is it paralysis of the optic nerve?” 


Ethan forced himself to ask. 


«Yes. Poor dear mignonne !” 

Then they were silent. After a time 
the doctor and Ellinor returned, and he 
assisted her to her seat. Ethan’s bitter 
grief gave way to wonder and admiration. 
Not a trace of sorrow on that placid face. 
Could she not see him ?—for the brilliant 
eyes turned to his, he actually thought, 
as if to discover how he bore it. But 
he knew now. It had come in very 
deed! How glad he was she didn’t see 
his tears! Did she not see them ?— 
for she said, in a tone that sank into his 
heart of hearts, “Do not grieve, dear 
friend. It is a relief to me that it is all 
over.” 

Dr. Meyrac was often abrupt, and 
now and then somewhat despotic, but he 
was a man of instinctive delicacy. He 
had found out how it stood with Ethan 
and Ellinor, and he so contrived it that 
when supper was cleared away they were 
left alone. “It is he who must be her 
physician henceforth, my dear Elise,” 
he whispered to his wife. «See to it 
that no one intrudes on them.” 

Nor must we. When, at the end of 
an hour, Ethan rose to go, Ellinor said : 
“To-morrow evening, dear, dear Ethan. 
Cannot you wait for my decision till 
to-morrow ?” 

He kissed her fervently and tore him- 
self away, without trusting his voice to 
answer. 


Immediately after breakfast next morn- 
ing, Creighton called at Mrs. Hartland’s 
and sent up his card to Celia. She 
came down at once, but with her hat and 
shawl. 

“You were going out, Miss Pem- 
broke ?” 


“To see poor Ellie. You have 
heard—” 
“Yes. But I have something to tell 


you that you ought to know before you 
go. It relates to her.” 

The evening before, Ethan had, with 
difficulty, persuaded Celia not to see 
Ellinor that night. When she came 
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down to meet Creighton she had been 
“nervously impatient, and, almost uncon- 
sciously, had remained standing. But 
his words recalled her. Laying aside 
hat and shawl, she seated herself. «I’m 
afraid I’ve been very rude, Mr. Creigh- 
ton,” she said, blushing a little: «I shall 
be most happy to hear what you have to 
say.” 

Our readers know what it was. Celia 
felt as if she were dreaming. She 
scarcely took it in at first. She asked 
him again and again if he was sure, gudte 
sure ; and when the details he gave her, 
including Terence’s testimony, left no 
longer a doubt on her mind, she sud- 
denly recalled all that Creighton had 
done, and for whom. 

Tears started to her eyes, and she 
gave him both her hands: “I know 
what a good man you are, Mr. Creigh- 
ton: she told me yesterday. And you 
saved my sister’s life.” 

Creighton blushed like a girl, but he 
turned it off, asking, « Will you tell her, 
or shall I?” As Celia hesitated, he 
added: «It will come best from you.” 
Then, smiling, « You are not sorry now 
that I detained you, Miss Pembroke ?” 

All the way home Creighton kept 
thinking of the look she gave him in re- 
ply. But gratitude is not love. 

And what were Celia’s thoughts as 
she sped toward Dr. Meyrac’s? They 
were mingled still, for a time, with in- 
credulity. Sudden, unlooked-for joy, 
like some unexpected stroke of misfor- 
tune, often comes before us, for the mo- 
ment, as incredible. Celia seemed to 
herself almost as walking in trance, and 
she half feared to wake and behold it a 
dream. Had the news been that her 
lawsuit was gained and a certain forty 
thousand dollars still her own, she would 
have received it joyfully, of course, but 
calmly, and she would have believed in 
it at once. But this was something be- 
yond her wildest anticipations—like some 
gift in a fairy tale. Would it vanish 
away ? 

No. That mysterious being whom 
she had heard of as her father’s first 
wife had been Ellie’s mother. Never 
one happy day at home, Ellinor had 
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said. Ah! that explained her father’s 


flight. But he must have loved Ellie. 
She thought of him taking his first-born 
in his arms, kissing her, weeping over 
her, perhaps, before he left; grieving 
after her, too, no doubt, even when a 
second daughter came. How strange it 
all was ! 

Another apology she found for her 
father’s conduct. Though he had aban- 
doned his little daughter, still she re- 
mained at first, as he knew, with her 
mother ; and afterward, as he must also 
have known, in the care of one who was 
far more than that mother had ever been 
to her. She was well provided for, too. 
He had given the mother and child half 
his fortune. 

A new train of thought! That forty 
thousand dollars would not go to prof- 
ligate Sir Charles Conynghame now. 
Eliot Creighton had come that morning 
specially to talk to her on that branch 
of the subject. But at first, when he 
saw her wild joy at the discovery of a 
sister, he could not find it in his heart 
to speak to her of money. And after- 
ward that look of Celia’s, which he car- 
ried home with him, put it out of his 
head. A poor head for a lawyer, it must 
have been: he was ashamed to think of 
it when he got home. But Celia thread- 
ed her legal way without his aid. Creigh- 
ton had already told her that the guard- 
ian was heir-at-law only in case the ward 
could not be found. Ellinor was the 
heir. The sole heir? Never mind: 
time enough to think of that by and by, 
for just then she reached Dr. Meyrac’s 
garden gate. 

At the first moment when she opened 
the blind girl’s chamber door, and saw 
the large resplendent eyes fixed on her 
with all their wonted love, the arms 
stretched out in welcome and the face 
calm—yes, actually with a smile on it !— 
she was bewildered. But when she sat 
down beside her, and Ellinor put one 
arm round her and passed the other 
slowly, gently over her face, with a 
slight start as she detected the tears— 
then the reality burst on Celia at once. 
Never, never again to see the sun or the 
spring flowers or the face of a friend! 
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Morning and night, the glorious break 
of day and the peace-breathing twilight, 
all one changeless blank now! Over 
the whole fair external world the black- 
ness of darkness for ever! She had 
been told of it the evening before: she 
had lain awake half the night thinking 
of it; but— 


‘* Because things seen are greater than things heard” — 


she had never felt it, it had never be- 
come part of her consciousness, till now. 
She had come to tell her sister the in- 
credible secret, but even that, for the 
moment, passed from her mind. « Ellie, 
Ellie !” was all she could say; but the 
blind can detect sobs as well as tears ; 
and no words could have told half as 
much as that warm embrace. 

After the first gust of grief, however, 
Celia struggled bravely for composure. 
Ellinor’s silent caresses, too, produced 
their usual soothing effect. Then, with 
returning tranquillity, came back to her 
also the astounding, the rapturous news. 
The long swell after the tempest was 
there still, but the sun broke out on it. 

—The sun, warm and cheering. Her 
heart overflowed under its glow. « Ellie,” 
she said, and the blind girl started: she 
felt that there was joy in the tone— 
“dear Ellie, you don’t Azow what I’ve 
got to tell you. It would have made 
me—it Aas made me—oh so glad !” 

“Then it will make me glad, too, 
dear child. Tell it me.” 

«I have a right to take care of you 
now. Till you’re married, Ellie, no- 
body—nobody in all the world—will have 
the same right.” 

“What is it, Celia?—what is it?” 
The eyes turned eagerly, restlessly, to 
Celia’s face, as if, for the first time, 
the soul within were impatient of the 
darkness. 

“Your mother thought herself a widow. 
She was not. Your father—our father, 
Ellie! think !—our father came to this 
country and changed his name from Tal- 
bot to Pembroke.” 

«To Pembroke!” Celia feared, for 
a moment, that Ellinor would faint, she 
grew so deadly pale: the conflicting 
emotions of the last twenty-four hours 
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had sorely tried her nerves. But the- 
color gradually returned to her cheeks, 
the sightless eyes lighted up, and a look 
came over her face such as Celia had 
never seen there before. It awed her. 
It seemed to her the expression of heav- 
enly joy. 

«“ God is good!” Ellinor said in a low 
tone—“oh how good! In man’s hands 
that’s terrible! but in His—”’ Then 
her lips moved as in prayer. 

Yet after a time there was a sudden 
revulsion. She came back to this lower 
world again, all the feelings of her im- 
pulsive nature breaking over the bounds 
within which she had schooled them to 
abide. Her joy was exultant. Triumph 
was the expression Celia now read in 
her face. Ellinor took the astonished 
girl in her arms, kissed her passionately 
again and again, laughing and crying 
over her the while. Sister!” she re- 
peated—« sister! my own, my own !” 

Then the current of her excited feel- 
ings changed once more. «Constance 
knew it,” she said, humbly: “she knew 
all that awaited me. Really blind, Celia; 
and this my real, real sister!” Grad- 
ually the wild excitement subsided, and 
she added: «God has given you your 
wish, dear child, and we shall be so 
happy !” 

The first day of blindness ! 
was said from the very heart. 

When they had sat together a little 
space in silence, Ellinor resumed: «I 
think you know I would never tell you 
anything but the very truth.” 

“I don’t believe in what I see and 
feel more than I do in your word.” 

“I’m very glad of that. Then see, 
dear! In the last few hours two things 
have happened to me. I have become 
blind—I dare say for life; and I’ve found 
out that the very girl I would have 
chosen out of all the world—out of all 
the world, Celia—is my own, actual sis- 
ter. Do you think that I would take 
back my sight on condition that I should 
remain all my life blind to what you’ve 
told me just now? I’ve gained far more 
than I’ve lost. As God is my witness, 
I do most religiously believe it.” 

«Oh, Ellie, how caz you talk so ?” 


Yet it 
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A knock at the door, and Dr. Mey- 
rac came in: “I think my patient had 
better keep out of church this morning, 
Mademoiselle Célie. We must have her 
a little accustomed to her new phase of 
life before she goes into public.” 

They assented, and then they told 
him the news. He was much surprised, 
of course, but he received it quietly, with 
French politeness: “I know not which 
of the two is the more fortunate. You 
are worthy of each other, my dear young 
ladies.” 

Then the business aspect of the affair 
struck him: “Ah, it is charming. That 
good-for-nothing of a Cranstoun is check- 
mated.” 

For the first time that day Celia saw 
a painful expression cross her sister’s 
face, but Ellinor said nothing until the 
doctor, after inviting Celia to dinner, left 
the room. Then she took Celia’s hand: 
«Sister, 1 see what good Dr. Meyrac 
means. It is to Sir Charles Conyng- 
hame that Cranstoun has written. If 
suit is commenced, it will be in Sir 
Charles’ name.” 

“It has been commenced.” 

«Ah! Then my name can be used 
to arrest or defeat it; but it will be a 
mere form. We know well enough— 
Mr. Creighton is convinced—that—that 
father made a will, witnessed by Cran- 
stoun, leaving his American property to 
your mother and you.” 

“ He thinks so—that’s all: there’s no 
proof of it.” 

“ Of course it’s so. 
thought—that I was provided for. 
must respect his wishes, Celia.” 

«“ Sister Ellie, you can’t always have 
your own way, even if—”’ She com- 
menced the sentence playfully, but broke 
off with a deep sigh. 

« Even if I am blind. Well, dear ?” 

Celia sat lost in thought for a brief 
space ; then she looked up: “There’s 
nobody you respect more than Eliot 
Creighton.” 

«“ Nobody.” 

« You didn’t hear his election-speech : 
I did. That man wouldn’t swerve one 
hair’s breadth from the right for favor of 
man or woman.” 


He knew—or he 
We 
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« He’s the very soul of honor.” 

“ Well, Ellie darling, there’s one thing 
—only one —that we two sha’n’t agree 
about. Let us refer it to him and abide 
his decision.” 

After some further talk, in which Celia 
stood her ground resolutely, her sister 
assented ; and it was agreed that after 
dinner they would visit Mrs. Creighton. 
“I can’t see my way,” Ellinor said, « but 
I shalt be love-led.” 

They found mother and son at home. 
Mrs. Creighton was a charming old lady 
—charming and handsome too— with 
bright, tender eyes undimmed by her 
fifly years. It was touching to see her 
reception of the blind girl. If she had 
been her own daughter, she could not 
have folded her in her arms with warmer 
tokens of affection. And she was de- 
lighted when the sisters —each setting 
forth the rights of the other—submitted 
their difference to her son as referee. 

“Wise girls!” she said. «You're 
too romantic, both of you, to be trusted. 
I haven’t quite made up my mind which 
of you two I like best; and I’m not 
sure that Eliot has. So I think you 
may trust him.” 

Ellinor thought she knew very well 
which was the favorite, but she did not 
say so. And it was on her lips to re- 
ply, “« Mr. Creighton might be trusted to 
arbitrate between his best friend and his 
worst enemy,” but neither did she make 
that remark. She quietly awaited Creigh- 
ton’s answer. 

«I dare say mother’s right”—he hes- 
itated a moment, just a little bit abashed, 
then suddenly closed the sentence—« in 
what she says about romance. The mat- 
ter ought to be decided at once, and I’m 
afraid it can’t be without help. You 
honor me very highly, young ladies ; 
and, since you wish it, I’ll do my best.” 

He sent them his decision that even- 
ing. It read as follows: 


“OPINION 
in the Case of Ellinor Ethelridge Tal- 
bot and Celia Pembroke. 
“Proof that Miss Talbot lives and 
establishing her identity, sent to Sir 
Charles Conynghame, will probably in- 
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duce him to withdraw his suit. If not, 
the identity can be established and he 
will certainly be defeated. 

“Then the law of Ohio will regulate 
the case. I believe that, by that law, 
Miss Talbot and Miss Pembroke are 
equal heirs. But as there has been no 
decision in point by the Supreme Court, 
I may be mistaken. Miss Talbot might 
possibly be declared sole heir. 

“Ido not doubt that the late Fred- 
erick Pembroke (or Talbot) left a will, 
but it will probably never be found ; and 
meanwhile the legal effect is the same 
as if it did not exist. That will did 
probably, but not certainly, make Miss 
Pembroke sole heir of the American 
property. 

« Under these uncertainties, I think 
the matter ought to be decided accord- 
ing to what we may reasonably conclude 
to have been the wish of said Frederick 
Pembroke (or Talbot). 

« But it was evidently his intention to 
leave half his property to each of his 
daughters. My opinion is, therefore, 
that each sister should take half of the 
American property, and that if any por- 
tion of the property now held by Sir 
Charles Conynghame as executor of the 
late Mrs. Talbot and guardian of her 
daughter should hereafter be recovered, 
that also should be equally divided be- 
tween the sisters aforesaid. 

“ (Signed) ELIoT CREIGHTON.” 


Sydenham, who had called to see El- 
linor, was at Dr. Meyrac’s when this 
document arrived. It was submitted to 
him as Celia’s guardian, and he heartily 
approved it. 

So that affair, as such differences al- 
ways can be between reasonable people, 
was settled at once. 

And this opinion of Creighton helped 
Ellinor to decide in another matter more 
important than money. Ethan came for 
his answer. Celia had half won his 
cause in the course of the day. “We 
frail mortals are never satisfied,’ she had 
said to Ellinor: “prosperity spoils us— 
the more we get the more we long for. 
I found a sister: now I want a brother 
too.” 
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Ellinor had been arguing herself into 
the conviction that to one of moderate 
means like Ethan a blind wife would be 
a pecuniary burden such as he ought 
not to bear. That scruple was removed : 
she would not come to him empty-hand- 
ed; and whereas her lover’s fate, till 
then, had been trembling in the balance, 
now the scale on which she had piled 
her doubts and scruples kicked the 
beam. 

Thus in the course of twenty-four 
hours Mary Ellinor Ethelridge Talbot 
lost her sight, found a sister, acquired 
twenty thousand dollars and became an 
affianced bride. 

Which may we fittingly do—rejoice or 
condole with her ? 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
GOING HOME, 
* So Ann still lov’d: it was her doom 
To love in shame and sorrow: 
Charles came no more ; but, ‘ He will come,’ 
She said, ‘ to-morrow.’ 
Oh yet for her deep bliss remained ; 
She dreamed he came and kissed her ; 
And in that hour the angels gained 


Another sister.” 
EsgNEZER E.LviotTT. 


SUMMER passed and part of autumn. 
During that time two items of news only 
broke the even tenor of events in our 
quiet village. First: a report came that 
an uncle of Mowbray, who had avoided 
all intercourse with him and his mother, 
was dead and had left Evelyn a fortune 
which rumor estimated at a quarter of a 
million of dollars. Second: Creighton 
had started for London: gossipry said 
to see about another fortune in the hands 
of a rich English nobleman, who, as 
Terence O’Reilly had found out, was 
Miss Ethelridge’s cousin. 

Up to the time when Mowbray went 
on a five or six weeks’ visit to New 
York, on the business alluded to, he and 
Ellen had met every few days. It ex- 
cited no remark, for their engagement 
had become public, and such was the 
habit of the place. 

When Mowbray returned, it was 
known that he had been put in posses- 
sion of the uncle’s legacy—not quite as 
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large as was reported, but a comfortable 
fortune—a hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, besides a handsome dwelling, 
richly furnished, in Philadelphia. 

Then village gossips alleged that the 
meetings between the lovers became less 
and less frequent ; but this might have 
been because Mowbray was busy selling 
their house, furniture and other posses- 
sions. Early in October his mother 
and he left Chiskauga: it was said to 
return no more. 

The evening before they went an 
incident happened which Mowbray was 
never able to explain. He had been to 
take leave of a friend who lived beyond 
Mrs. Hartland’s house, a mile out of 
town, and he was returning about ten 
o’clock. There was a new moon, but 
the sky was clouded. Just as he was 
crossing a street running west, that had 
been opened half a mile from town, but 
was not yet built up, he heard what 
seemed a rifle-shot close by, and for a 
moment he thought he was hit. But, 
removing his hat and touching himself 
all over, he found he was mistaken. The 
shot, he thought, had come from behind 
a board fence to a grain-field on the right 
of the cross street; but when he went 
up to it there was no one to be seen in 
the field. He did imagine, for a moment, 
that he could distinguish a figure gliding 
along at some distance close to the fence, 
but a second look dissipated that impres- 
sion: he could see nothing stirring. 

When he reached home he went 
straight to his room, having some pack- 
ing still todo. As he deposited his hat 
on a table he started. Two holes, evi- 
dently from a good-sized rifle ball, right 
through the hat, about two inches below 
the crown! He sank onachair. «I 
thought I felt something graze my hair,” 
he said, half aloud. Conscience sug- 
gested a name, but a little reflection 
caused him to reject it. «She refused 
him,” was his thought; “and then these 
country fellows might knock a man down 
in open daylight, but they’re not assas- 
sins.” It was an hour before he resumed 
his packing, and by that time he had re- 
solved not to say a word to any one 
about it. 
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On the second morning after the de- 
parture of the Mowbrays, Hiram Goddart 
called at Rosebank much excited. Ellen 
Tyler, he said, who had seemed dread- 
fully depressed the day before, had not 
spent the night at home. She had been 
present at supper, though she scarcely 
touched anything, and had put Willie 
carefully to bed, but her own bed had 
evidently been unoccupied: she must 
have wandered out, no one knew whith- 
er. He had inquired at the village, and 
she had not been heard of there. What 
added to his alarm was that the night 
had been pitch dark, and after midnight 
there had been several hcurs of heavy 
rain. This had now ceased, but the 
morning was raw and gusty. 

When Mr. Sydenham asked Goddart 
whether Chewauna creek was high, the 
poor fellow fairly broke down: «Surely 
you don’t think, Mr. Sydenham—” There 
he stopped. 

«No, Hiram — not that. But the 
banks are steep and rocky, and she 
might have lost her way in the rain and 
darkness.” 

It was agreed that Hiram should fol- 
low the line of the creek, and that 
Sydenham should explore the various 
roads and by-paths leading from the 
mill. At Leoline’s earnest instance her 
father permitted her to accompany him. 

Two or three hours were spent in 
fruitless search. At last Sydenham be- 
thought him that a few weeks before, 
when following an obscure bridle-path, 
he had caught sight, in the distance, of 
Ellen and Mowbray seated under a 
forest tree. Why it occurred to him 
that she might have wandered to that 
spot I cannot tell; but there, in truth, 
they found her. Insensible, it seemed ; 
stretched out on the wet grass; her 
clothing drenched, for she wore a light 
cape only over her usual dress ; her face 
deadly pale; the eyes closed ; her hands 
cold as ice. Outwearied with a struggle 
she seemed, and sunk to rest at last. 
Beautiful in their calm, innocent expres- 
sion were the sweet child-features, but 
there were traces of tears on the wan 
cheeks. 

Leoline sprang from her saddle, knelt 
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down and chafed the cold hands, a gust 


of mingled sorrow and indignation fill-. 


ing her eyes the while.. Mowbray was 
one of the men whom she could not 
endure. 

Sydenham had taken the precaution 
to bring with him a blanket and a small 
flask of wine. He handed these to her: 
“Are you afraid to stay here, my child, 
till I ride home for the carriage ?” 

«Afraid, papa? Don’t think about 
me. But how can you manage to get a 
carriage here ?” 

“We are only quarter of a mile from 
the road: I’ll bring two or three of the 
men, and we'll rig up a litter. If she 
revives, give her some of the wine.” 

Leoline took off a thick sack which 
she wore, and contrived to substitute 
it for the thin cape that was soaked 
through. Then she wrapped Ellen up 
as warmly as she could in the blanket. 
But the poor girl seemed chilled through, 
and it was a long time before any symp- 
toms of returning animation showed 
themselves. Soon after that Sydenham 
returned, and with him Mr. Harper. 
Ellen was a favorite of the good man. 
He had heard in the village vague 
rumors about her disappearance, and 
had come to Rosebank seeking more 
certain tidings. 

The movement of the litter seemed 
gradually to revive the sufferer. When 
they had lifted her into the carriage, Mr. 
Harper, who had been walking with 
Sydenham, came to the door. «Ellen, 
my child,” he said, «I promised your 
father the day before he died that if you 
ever needed help I would stand in his 
stead. I’m going to take you home to 
my little place.” 

Ellen was very, very feeble, but she 
contrived to take the kind old man’s 
hand: “Oh, Mr. Harper, not to your 
house. I can’t, indeed I can’t—I don’t 
deserve it.” 

“ You felt, last night, as if you couldn’t 
trust in God. That was wrong. But 
we can’t always do right. We can’t 
always trust in God when there’s not a 
gleam of light in the darkness.” Then 
he entered the carriage, arranged her 
pillows, sat down opposite to her and 
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bade them drive on. «You need very 
careful nursing, Ellen, and good old 
Barbara is an. excellent nurse.” She 
was about to remonstrate further, but he 
stopped her: «When we get home: 
you mustn’t talk now.” She obeyed 
him as a little child might, but she wept 
long and silently. 

Barbara had been in Mr. Harper’s 
service fifteen years during the life of 
his wife and twelve years since her death. 
She was at heart a kind soul, though a 
little stiff in some of her notions, and hers 
reverence for her master was unbounded. 
She received the poor girl without ques- 
tion, and was unwearied in her endeavors 
to counteract the chill and prostration 
caused by that cruel night of storm. 

In the course of the day Hannah 
Clymer came to aid in nursing the in- 
valid. Dr. Meyrac, in his report to 
Harper, spoke somewhat doubtfully : 
“There is to fear fluxion de poitrine— 
vat we call pneumonie—but it may not 
come: in two, tree days one shall know 
for sure. She seems very triste. Is it 
that the poor child grieves? Has that 
nothing-worth perhaps deserted her ?” 

«I fear that he has, doctor.” 

“It is pity—that complicates the case: 
visout it the pronostic would be favor- 
able. But if the heart sinks, who can 
tell? Seek to keep the heart up, Mon- 
sieur Harper. You may be better doc- 
tor than me.” 

In the evening Mr. Harper sat with 
the patient while Barbara was preparing 
tea, and Ellen said to him: «I hope 
you'll not be troubled with me long, Mr. 
Harper.” 

“ For your sake, Ellen, I do hope you 
will speedily recover ; and if I could see 
you more cheerful, I should feel sure 
of it.” 

She lay quite still for some minutes ; 
then, hesitatingly: «Mr. Harper, is it 
wicked to wish to die ?” 

“We must all die, but it is our duty 
to wait God’s good time.” 

“I think God wishes me to die. 
When people are bad they kill them ; 
and perhaps if I die, God will think that 
was punishment enough and let me be 
with father and mother. It would be so 
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good of Him if He would! That’s all 
I care about now.” 

Harper took one of her hands in both 
his: «Why do you wish to die, dear 
child ?” , 

“Iam such a great sinner. People 
will never pardon me here. I don’t think 
there ever was a better man than you, 
Mr. Harper, but I’ve disgraced myself, 
and even you can’t forgive me: I know 
that. But I think father will. Nobody 
was ever so kind to me as father. I 

* would tell him everything. Mother too. 
I was such a little girl when she left me 
with father, and she won’t expect much 
from me, maybe.” 

In spite of his best efforts, the tears 
were rising to the old man’s eyes. Bar- 
bara came in with tea, and Harper, fear- 
ing over-excitement, pursued the subject 
no farther at that time. 

Harper pondered over Ellen’s words, 
wondering what their exact meaning 
might be. When Meyrac called next 
day, he told him what she had said. 
“Ah what child!” was the doctor’s 
comment: “poor little simpleton! That 
has no self-esteem. One must sustain 
it.” And after a brief visit to his patient 
he took a hasty leave. In the course of 
the day, Celia, Leoline, Ellinor, Mrs. 
Hartland and Mrs. Creighton came to 
see Ellen. Harper wondered whether 
Dr. Meyrac had begged them to call. 

In the evening the patient asked to 
sit up: she seemed to suffer much when 
lying down. She had some fever and a 
hacking cough. She was quiet, but it 
was the quiet of resignation, Harper 
thought, not of hope. He sought to en- 
courage her: “You see, Ellen, that the 
people you esteem most all come to visit 
you and interest themselves about you.” 

«“ Yes”—it was said sadly, despond- 
ingly—« they are all kind and good ; and 
I’m very glad I shall not live to disgrace 
them.” Then, looking up earnestly in 
that tender face: “ Mr. Harper, I heard 
that you can read Hebrew and Greek, 
and know all about what the Bible says 
and what God thinks.” 

“It is true, my child, that I have 
spent most of my life in studying the 
Scriptures in the original tongues ; but 
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God’s thoughts are not as ours: His 
ways are past finding out.” 

“I’m very sorry for that.” 

“Why are you sorry for it, Ellen ?” 

“I’m so much afraid God won’t let 
me go to father by and by, when I die; 
and I wanted so much to know, and I 
thought maybe you could tell me.” 

«Perhaps I can. There are some 
things that God Aas told us. Why are 
you afraid you will never be in heaven 
with your father ?” 

“Because father was such a good 
man—and—” she buried her face in her 
hands and he saw the tears trickle over 
her fingers: at last, in a low tone that 
went to his heart, she sobbed out, «and 
oh, Mr. Harper, I’m not a good woman !” 

Harper looked at her as Christ, when 
he sojourned on earth, may have looked 
on some humble Judean penitent. Ere 
he could reply she interrupted him, 
speaking hastily, as if fearing her courage 
might give way: «I joined your church, 
and I know I ought to tell you. I prom- 
ised father before he died that I wouldn’t 
marry Mr. Mowbray till I was twenty- 
one—not for a year yet: we’ve been en- 
gaged five months. He wanted me to 
marry him sooner —this year. But I 
couldn’t lie to father—and he just dead 
too—could I ?” 

“No: you did quite right to refuse 
him.” 
“Do you think so, Mr. Harper ?” 

«“ Yes, and God thinks so too.” 

“Does He?” with a pleased smile: 
in a few moments it faded: « But Eve- 
lyn was angry: he thought I didn’t love 
him, and that made me very, very sorry, 
for he had been as kind and good to me 
as he could be. Then I thought what a 
poor thing I was compared to him, and 
what could I ever do forhim? And I 
told him if he would only let me keep 
my promise to father, there wasn’t any- 
thing else in the world I would refuse 
him; but Mr. Harper—” a feeling of 
oppression had been gradually gaining 
on the poor girl: she couldn’t say an- 
other word. Harper was startled and 
fearful of what was coming; and, after 
he had bathed her throbbing temples 
and she had gradually revived, « Don’t 
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talk any more,” he said: “it exhausts 
you.” 

But though face and neck were flush- 
ing scarlet, and though her respiration 
was becoming hurried and painful, she 
went on: “I didn’t mean—I never in- 
tended—maybe you won’t believe me—” 
and she looked up at him—such an im- 
ploring look ! 

He understood it all now! The first 
impulse was to reprove the offender—to 
show up before her the enormity of her 
fault — but that suppliant look! His 
heart was not proof against it; and after- 
ward, when he thought it over, he took 
himself to task for this; but just then 
he couldn’t help saying, « Say no more, 
my child. I do most religiously believe 
you. You have a right to be believed. 
You wouldn’t tell a lie and break your 
promise to your dead father: if you had, 
you might have been that bad man’s 
wife to-day.” 

« Oh, please, please, Mr. Harper, don’t 
call him a bad man. I’m not a bit bet- 
ter than he is.” 

«What did he say to you before he 
went?” 

Ellen hesitated: «I haven’t seen him 
for three weeks.” The sigh and the 
look—so utterly hopeless both—aroused 
in Harper as much anger as that in- 
dulgent heart of his was capable of 
feeling. 

“He forsook you without a word!” he 
broke forth, but seeing how much pain 
he gave her, he checked his indignation, 
saying gently: “Are you sorry for what 
you have done, my child ?” 

“I’m very sorry for it when I think 
of God: I’m sure it must have made 
Him angry, and I don’t know as He'll 
ever forgive me. Yes, I’m very, very 
sorry: it was so wrong; only—I’m afraid 
that’s wicked too—I’m not sorry Evelyn 
found out that I told him the truth about 
putting off the marriage. He knows 
now that it wasn’t because I didn’t care 
for him. He knows that I do love him; 
and I can’t help being glad of that.” 

It was a new revelation to the warm- 
hearted, guileless minister. He looked at 
the girl with dimmed eyes, wondering, the 
while, whether that passage about Jona- 
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than’s love “passing the love of woman” 
was not a mistranslation. His voice had 
a wonderful tenderness in its tones when 
he said, “You are glad you made him 
know that you love him, even though he 
deserts you without a single farewell ?” 

«Oh, Mr. Harper, how can I help 
forgiving him that? He is so rich now. 
He will have a great, fine house, with 
carriages and horses and servants: then 
fashionable people, that know so much, 
will all come to see him. And I know 
so little: I can scarcely speak French 
even. He would be ashamed of me if I 
was his wife.” 

“You have forgiven him everything, 
then ?” 

“I love him. Oh yes: I couldn’t go 
and leave him for ever and not forgive 
him. I should never be happy, even 
with father, if I did that.” 

‘No complaint of death—not a spark 
of resentment toward the author of all 
her sufferings: loving still. Ellen had 
never read Goldsmith’s two celebrated 
stanzas: she only acted them out. Her 
feeling was that she had “stooped to 
folly,” and that she ad to die.* 

The kind old man’s heart yearned 
toward her: he couldn’t help it. “My 
poor child,” he said, « you asked me if I 
could tell you whether God would forgive 
you and suffer you to be with your father, 
if you died—” 

“When 1 die. Don’t be sorry for 
that, Mr. Harper: I’m glad. You know 
I mustn’t bring shame on your church 
and Miss Celia’s school; and maybe 
they won’t think so hard of me when 
I’m dead. Then, if I can only get to go 
to father, I’ll be a great deal happier than 
if I had to stay here. Do you really 
think God will let me ?” 

“1’ll tell you what Jesus Christ once 
did and said, and then you can judge: 
that’s better than to take my word for it. 
It was when he was preaching in a city 
of Galilee, probably Nain. He was in- 
vited to dine with a man named Simon, 
one of those called Pharisees, who 

* The sentiment, as expressed in a German transla- 
tion (Lessing’s, I believe) beginning— 

‘* Lasst sich ein liebes Kind bethéren”— 
is more tender and delicate than the original. 
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thought themselves saints or godly 
men—better than all others: the people 
thought them so too. In those days 
men did not sit at meals: they lay 
on couches, with their feet uncovered. 
While they were at table a woman came 
in: most persons believe it was Mary 
Magdalene, but I don’t think that was 
her name. This woman—” he hesi- 
tated — «you have done very wrong, 
Ellen, but this woman was a far more 
grievous sinner than you’ve ever been. 
All the city knew of her evil doings. 
Decent people would not associate with 
her. No doubt Simon thought she 
would never be forgiven, and he was 
shocked when he saw her come into the 
house and stand behind the couch where 
Jesus reclined. She wept, thinking of 
her sins; she kissed Jesus’ feet, and 
anointed them with precious ointment 
and wiped them with her long hair. It 
was all she could do to show her love.” 

Ellen had been gazing at the narrator, 
her soul in her eyes. She must, no 
doubt, have read that chapter of Luke 
before, but how little common iterances 
—set words repeated week by week— 
come home, especially to the young and 
the happy! The story was all new and 
strange to her as Harper related it. 
When he stopped, struck by her eager, 
pleading look, she said, «Oh, go on, 
Mr. Harper: please go on. Did Christ 
forgive her ?” 

«You shall hear the very words,” 
he said, taking a Bible from the table 
beside him. Then he read to her how 
Simon thought Jesus could not be the 
Christ or he would have known what 
sort of woman this was; how Jesus, 
divining Simon’s thought, told him the 
parable of the two debtors; and how 
Simon had to admit the likelihood that 
whtn both these men were frankly for- 
given their debts, he to whom most was 
forgiven would love the most. Then 
came the comparison between the cold 
reception given to his guest by the self- 
installed saint and the humble, tender 
regard of the self-accusing sinner. And 
finally the words—how few, how simple! 
yet embodying the very essence of all 
that Jesus came to teach and to die for 
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—‘T say unto thee, her sins, which. are 
many, are forgiven ; for she loved much.” 
To the last that look of eager, doubt- 
ful inquiry! Then, when the gracious 
words came, such a deep sigh of relief! 
Her head drooped, her eyes filled with 
tears of joy and gratitude: her lips 
moved— 
“* The voiceless prayer, 
Unheard by all save Mercy’s ear ; 
And which, if Mercy did not hear, 
Oh God would not be what this bright 
And glorious universe of His— 
This world of wisdom, goodness, light, 
And endless love—proclaims He is !” 


« And you forgive me, too?” were the 
first words Ellen was able to utter. 

«I, dear child! A sinner like me! 
I forgive you with all my heart and soul. 
Dare I condemn when my Saviour pro- 
claims forgiveness ?” 

Ellen never directly reverted to the 
subject afterward, but from that time her 
quiet wish for death was unmixed with 
despondency. The words of consolation 
had allayed grief and fear. Herself for- 
giving, she readily believed in forgive- 
ness. Her sufferings thenceforth were 
physical only. 

But these were great. At times, next 
day, she seemed unable to endure a re- 
cumbent position. Fever and cough had 
both increased, so had the feeling of op- 
pression: there were great thirst, much 
lassitude, and no appetite whatever—a 
settled, stinging pain also on the chest. 
Meyrac employed the test of ausculta- 
tion. It was, he then told Harper, a 
severe attack of pneumonia, caused by 
exposure. He bled Ellen— with some 
misgivings indeed, for he had lost, under 
similar treatment, one or two patients 
lately by this disease, and his professional 
faith in the theory about the congested 
lung that must needs be unloaded by use 
of the lancet was beginning to be shaken. 

Hannah Clymer, relieved on alternate 
nights by Norah, spent most of her time 
by Ellen’s bedside, and ere many days 
had passed she came to feel as if the 
life of some dear child of her own was 
at stake. So gentle and uncomplaining 
—such a calm cheerfulness even. Entire 
oblivion of her wrongs, utter forgetful- 
ness of self; no «See how a Christian 
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can die!” about her. Yet, if the graces 
of our religion give title, a Christian in- 
deed, in whom was neither bitterness 
nor guile. There was, no doubt, scant 
cultivation of the intellect, small scope 
of thought, little knowledge of the world 
and its wondrous economy: lack of 
strength, too, to hold firm, and of pru- 
dence or stern principle to restrain. For 
all her twenty summers, there was much 
of the child about her. Yet of such is 
the kingdom of heaven. There was 
faith, hope — above all, love. She had 
given up this world, the heart failing in 
the struggle through it: her thoughts 
and wishes were already in the next— 
to her not a shadowy object of belief, 


but an assured reality, close at hand. | 


To Mrs. Clymer she loved to speak, as 
any child might, of going to see her 
father and mother, just as if she were 
from home for the time, but was soon 
to return to the shelter of the dear fa- 
miliar arms. 

On one occasion only her thoughts 
seemed to revert vividly to the past. 
As the disease ran its course the tor- 
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turing pain diminished, giving those 
around her hopes of her recovery—false 
hopes, for next day there was very high 
fever, running at last into delirium. 
Then the sufferer appeared to be greatly 
excited, addressing her lover as if pres- 
ent ; now reasoning with him about the 
sacred promise made to her father ; anon 
showing wild joy and conversing as if he 
had returned to leave her no more. But 
when the delirium passed off, though 
she was weak to utter helplessness, yet 
she was quite calm; and then all her 
allusions, breathing a sweet, trustful ten- 
derness, were to her parents and to the 
welcome that was coming. It was her 
last thought, if one might judge from 
the smile that spoke from the quiet lips 
after the soul that gave it birth was 
gone—after the spiritual body, emerg- 
ing to higher life, and awaking from the 
brief transition-slumber among rejoicing 
friends, had been ushered into its new 
home—there where there is “no more 
death nor sorrow nor crying, neither any 
more pain; for the former things have 
passed away.” 





THE SEVENTY THOUSAND. 


R. MALTHUS is a political econ- 
omist. He is also a conserva- 
tive. He establishes himself upon fun- 
damental principles, clings to his inalien- 
able rights and demands that all things 
shall remain as they are. He fights 
every great reform step by step: it is 
his intense mortification that reforms 
succeed in spite of him. 
At the same time, Mr. Malthus is, in 
a certain sense, a disciple of progress. 
He believes in material advancement 
and in the diffusion of American ideas. 
Statistics are delightful reading for him. 
«‘ Seventy thousand more women than 
men in Massachusetts!” he exclaims, as 
if it were a pleasant truth. «Seventy 
thousand!” he repeats, nodding and 





smiling at me. If there is anything 
which conveys a sense of serene and 
perfect satisfaction to the Malthusian 
soul, it is to hurl at me some tremen- 
dous and incontrovertible fact against 
which I can make no defence. 

My line of action in such cases is 
clear. If I attempt to argue the ques- 
tion, he accepts the contest with su- 
preme pleasure: he marshals whole bri- 
gades of collateral facts ; he wheels the 
irresistible artillery of figures into order ; 
he opens a harassing fire of subsidiary 
evidence ; and so speedily and thorough- 
ly possesses himself of the fiela that I 
must needs surrender at discretion. 

But I have learned wisdom from de- 
feat: I no longer waste myself in argu- 
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ment. I merely interpose a blank wall 
of denial. So on this occasion I said, 
boldly, 

«I don’t believe it, Mr. Malthus.” 

«‘ My dear,” he returned in a kindly, 
superior tone, “it is quite true. Statis- 
tics prove it. Figures cannot lie.” 

«“ But that dreadful man who makes 
the statistics can,” I said, indignantly. 
« And I would like to know, Mr. Mal- 
thus, if Massachusetts pays him for 
taking pains to prove that.God is all the 
time making a stupendous mistake ?” 

Mr. Malthus surveyed me with a look 
of mingled severity and indulgence : 

«My dear, God has nothing to do 
with it. That is to say,” correcting 
himself in haste, “in any particular 
sense. No doubt he exercises a gene- 
ral supervision over the affairs of this 
planet, but it would be carrying it quite 
too far to refer to Him the social diffi- 
culties of the time. The age is a pro- 
gressive one. The hot blood of enter- 
prise runs in its veins. It overruns the 
old limitations. It is natural that young 
men of character and energy should emi- 
grate—that they shouid flow out to all 
the ends of the earth. They carry our 
exalted and refined ideas everywhere. 
The mission of Massachusetts is to 
originate ideas,-and then to send out her 
sons to disseminate them. It is a noble 
mission.” 

« But,” I said faintly, «these seventy 
thousand women—” 

« Are a mere trifle,” said Mr. Malthus, 
waving his hand, as who should say, 
Thus I sweep them from the face of 
the earth. “We cannot expect the tide 
of civilization to turn aside from its tri- 
umphal course for any such puny ob- 
stacle. It will go on upon its sublime 
journey—” 

« Like that monstrous car of Jugger- 
naut,” I cried, indignantly. «I do won- 
der at you, Mr. Malthus. Aren’t you 
continually harping upon the idea that 
woman’s sphere is the house—clothing 
it in such beautiful and winning rhetoric 
that it passes for much truer than it 
really is? Aren’t you for ever standing 
in the way of the woman’s rights move- 
ment ?” 


THE SEVENTY THOUSAND. 
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“I believe in every woman’s right to 
a good husband,” interrupted Mr. Mal- 
thus in a chivalrous gush. «I always 
did, you know. If I’ve told you that 
once, I have a hundred times.” 

“ Precisely, my love: I quite agree 
with you. But don’t you see—you with 
your clear, logical, masculine brain—that 
here are seventy thousand women for 
whom that right can have no practical 
value. What do you propose to do with 
these ?” 

«Mrs. Malthus, you talk like a—a 
woman,” said Mr. Malthus, rising and 
looking for his hat. «The few must be 
sacrificed to the many. Circumstances 
may bear hard upon the minority: it is 
inevitable. But time is the great equal- 
izer. In fifty or a hundred years, or so, 
things will come out right. There’s a 
deal of ferment just now: everything is 
hurried and unsettled. But by and by 
the sediment will fall, and the pure, 
transparent wine of life shall run clear.” 

«But these seventy thousand women 
will all be dead then,” I pleaded, tear- 
fully. «What matter how pure the wine 
when the grass is growing over them ? 
The cup they drank was bitter. What 
shall atone for the defrauded hopes, the 
long, disappointing years, that cheated 
them of all pleasantness and offered no 
compensation in opportunity? Oh, Mr. 
Malthus, you and your statistics, and 
your civilization, and your progressive 
ideas are fearfully at fault, or God did 
make a mistake when he created women.” 

Mr. Malthus was gone and did not 
hear. It would have made no difference 
if he had heard. Mr. Malthus, as you 
may have guessed, is a conservative. 
He has cherished his pet theories until 
he has become the concrete embodiment 
of unreason. A most excellent man, 
Like a granite boulder 
swept down from some ruder time, he 
lies in the path of advance: the rains 
may wash it, and the snows beat and the 
sun smile upon it, and the winds caress 
it, but it stirs not. You must just go 
around and leave it lying there. 

Was there, then, nothing for these 
seventy thousand women? I confess 
the question haunted me. Not that it 
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affects me personally. I ama very meek 
woman, with no aspirations. I know 
that my duty is toward Mr. Malthus. I 
am to keep his house, comfort his sor- 
rows, quarrel with him affectionately upon 
occasion, and accept his dicta with im- 
plicit faith. If Mr. Malthus says that 
woman’s sphere is the home, and the 
home only, I know that it is so. 

But my heart aches for my less for- 
tunate sisters. I am tired of seeing them 
impaled upon the pen of every smart 
littérateur—tired of the weak tide of 
shallow counsel and criticism which flows 
to them from the pulpit and lecture-plat- 
form. My deepest sympathies are with 
the Girl of the Period. Through her 
voluminous paniers, and her exaggerated 
chignon, and the montrosities of all sorts 
wherewith fashion disguises her, I re- 
cognize a common womanhood. 

The seventy thousand haunted me. 
I saw them gathering from all the green 
hillsides and sunny valleys of Massa- 
chusetts — from quiet country towns 
where life stagnates and grows a burden 
—from the lonely seashore and from the 
solitude of great cities—a forlorn, ghostly 
procession, a melancholy, hopeless, su- 
perfluous fact. 

There must be something for them. 
I pondered the subject a long time, and 
at last—I state it with diffidence—I hit 
upon a means of freeing society from 
this cumbrous superfluity of women. 
My diffidence must not be understood to 
imply a want of confidence in my plan. 
It is rather a reluctance growing out of 
my consciousness of the discomforts of 
martyrdom. I think the originators of 
great ideas are not always well received 
by their generation. I have an impres- 
sion that some of them have been stoned 
and hanged and sportively broken upon 
the wheel, and in various ways made to 
understand that the other world was a 
more suitable place of residence for them 
than the present. But my sympathy pre- 
vails over my cowardice ; and, besides, 
I put my trust in Mr. Malthus and the 
Editor of Lippincott. The expedient 
that I have to propose is not an innova- 
tion. It is merely a return to an old 
Oriental custom. When the Hinds 
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first began to extinguish a certain pro- 
portion of their female infants at birth, I 
cannot doubt that they were led to the 
course by some such embarrassment as 
that under which we are laboring. No 
One supposes that they bore the innocent 
creatures any special malice. It was 
only that there was not a career for all. 
And to these enlightened legislators sum- 
mary methods appeared, as they usually 
are, the most merciful. 

I confess that at first sight the sug- 
gestion has an aspect of cruelty. Ten- 
der hearts might possibly be revolted. 
But I suppose the mother-instinct is the 
same in-all nations ; and if those Hindd 
women could sacrifice their feelings, shall 
the Anglo-Saxon race be less brave? 
Moreover, anesthetics are at our service. 

Do you not see that my plan cuts the 
Gordian knot of difficulty? It is a short 
way out of a long woe. It would set at 


.rest this vexed question, which is sure to 


obtrude itself into all gestions of social 
science for fifty years to come. Look 
at it! Over and over again has woman 
been assigned to her sphere, and her 
adaptability to it, and none other, de- 
monstrated. Books, essays, newspaper 
and magazine articles about her are as 
thick as the brown leaves in October. 
She has been toasted on the gridiron of 
the Saturday Review-ers ; she has been 
made to run the gauntlet of convention 
and congress: she has been exhibited 
alternately as a model and as a horrid 
example: from the cradle to the grave 
everything that she is and has and does 
is criticised, questioned and denounced. 

Her dress is suicidal: the deteriora- 
tion of the race is due to the fortresses 
of whalebone and steel wherewith she en- 
closes herself—to her habits of idleness, 
to her luxurious indulgences. Now she is 
scorned for her ignorance, and anon dis- 
liked for her intellectuality ; now she is 
rebuked for her subserviency to the other 
sex, and presently scolded because she 
will do as she pleases. As soon as she 
is capable of learning anything she is 
taught that her destiny is marriage: in 
a thousand ways this idea is pressed 
home upon her until it comes to be ac- 
cepted as an inviolable truth ; yet if, by 
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any innocent art of dress or manner, she 
betrays a desire to attract—if she inad- 
vertently allows it to be seen that she so 
much as thinks of marriage—she is 
given over to reprobation: she is an 
offence to all modest-minded men. If, 
peculiarly sensitive to the reproach of 
angling for a husband, she is retiring 
and hard of access, she is denounced as 
old-maidish and left to celibacy. If she 
seeks a career, she is reminded that she 
is to be a wife and the mother of future 
generations, and that she had best fit 
herself for her peculiar work. If she 
accepts this counsel, she is reminded of 
her ignoble position, and made to feel 
how humiliating it is. Dear. friends, 
what would you have? 

In view of the whole matter, I have 
come to the conclusion that the world 
was made for man. Woman was an 
afterthought at best —a_ superfluous, 
added creation, not inwrought into the 
original constitution of things ; and this 
undoubtedly is the reason why she is such 
a thorn in the flesh. She is de trop. 
But one accepts the inevitable. Woman 
cannot be abolished, but superfluous wo- 
men may be suppressed. Woman, at 
best a mitigated good, becomes by excess 
of numbers an unmitigated evil. And 
here, specially to meet the exigency, 
comes in this old Hindt custom. Is it 
cruel? But it seeks the greatest good 
of the greatest number. And, moreover, 
it is better than the waste of intellect and 
heart in fashionable society—than a life 
given over to vanity—than shameless hus- 
band-hunting —than the inaction which 
corrodes all noble energies, all sweet 
sympathies—than the dependence which 
beggars self-respect — than the alms- 
house in old age—than the opprobrium 
that waits upon celibacy. 

I see, then, but one alternative for the 
seventy thousand—summary extinguish- 
ment, or respect and worthy work. In re- 
gard to this matter of the respect due to 
unmarried women, I am aware that I touch 
a difficult subject. Nothing would tempt 
me to approach it but a vivid and long- 
existing sense of the injustice that has 
been and still is meted out to them. I 
shall be told that their position is vastly 
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better than in the olden time—that cer- 
tain noble women who have forsworn 
marriage for alliance with art or philan- 
thropy have honored the whole sister- 
hood. This is in a measure true, but it 
is not half so true as it ought to be. 
The traditional old maid is indeed nearly 
extinct, but men still find it easy to sneer 
at a class to which the great women- 
workers of the age—the artists, the poets, 
the novelists, the philanthropists—be- 
long. If it were only Pat Mulligan who 
did it—if only Adolphus Shoddy aired 
his feeble wit at their expense—one 
would not so much mind. But when in 
sermon, and lecture, and essay, by men 
of refinement and culture, the sneer is 
repeated, the very soul of womanhood is 
stirred to indignation. 

Within half a decade of years there 
was a gathering of clergymen in a cer- 
tain large town in Massachusetts. These 
gentlemen belonged to a denomination 
which justly prides itself upon its schol- 
arship, its high culture, its hereditary re- 
finement and good breeding. They were 
the apostles of a religion which claims 
to be the exponent of liberal and noble 
thought. They came together for a re- 
ligious purpose, and the meeting had 
drawn out many women of culture and 
refinement—such women as are a power 
in the churches, whose presence in any 
community is a benediction, and who 
ornament society as much by their graces 
as they uplift it by their worth. 

There appeared before this audience, 
as essayist, a gentleman of distinguished 
ancestry, one in whose veins flows some 
of the bluest blood of the commonwealth 
—a very Brahmin of the Brahmins—one 
who has added to the opportunities of 
home the advantages of university train- 
ing abroad. In him one would have 
supposed a delicate consideration as nat- 
ural as perfume to the flower: the very 
aroma of gentlemanhood should have 
breathed through all his speech. 

This gentlemen, apropos of a certain 
subject, remarked : 

“I know a young lady in s 
Chapel—a young lady ;” a pause: «I 
suppose she is about thirty-seven ;” an- 
other pause. The gentleman had made 
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his point, he had given us his best hit, 
and an audible laugh and a decided sen- 
sation ran around that circle of ministers. 
He presently proceeded to show how 
this « young lady,” in her zeal for a good 
cause, interpolated exhortations among 
the interludes of the dance. Nobody 
laughed, however, at this. 

Now, in the name of all that is chiv- 
alrous and manly, I beg to ask why that 
unoffending woman deserved the ridicule 
of the speaker and his friends? It was 
assumed that she made ridiculous pre- 
tensions to youth. But can any one say 
why men are still young at forty, and wo- 
men are considered superannuated and 
passée? To this the unfortunate crea- 
ture added the crime of being a spinster. 
But if marriage is so great a good, and 
she missed when she would willingly 
have compassed it, her case calls for 
commiseration and not sneers. Or did 
she sacrifice her own hopes to nurse an 
ailing mother, or to assist an unfortunate 
father, or to support and educate young 
brothers and sisters? What would you 
say of her then? Or might it be that 
her perceptions are more delicate, her 
aspirations higher, than those of most 
of her sisters, and she has chosen soli- 
tude and self-dependence rather than 
bate aught of her ideal? Or did some 
holy work beckon her more urgently 
than any dream of selfish bliss? In 
either case, she knows best what she has 
lost. She has gone out into its dark- 
ness and looked her life in the face: she 
has explored the desolate future and 
come back pale but undismayed. She 
knows where her peculiar womanly gifts 
might find their most congenial exercise: 
she knows precisely how true is that 
germ of truth which lies at the core of 
the popular cant about woman’s sphere. 
She has questioned how far the proudest 
achievements in art can fill the place of 
the gracious household ministries which 
she misses—which she cannot be a wo- 
man and not miss. Think you she has 
never shrank from her encounter with 
the world—never guessed the happiness 
of mutual service—never longed for a 
satisfying love—never been appalled by 
the lonely old age to come—never been 
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famished for sympathy—never had any 
dismal outlookings toward illness and 
sorrow? Does she not know 
** How dreary ’tis for woman to sit still 
On winter nights, by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising her far off?” 

«Iam not afraid to live alone,” said 

a noble woman, “but I dare not marry 
unworthily.” 
_ Is there no fine heroism here? I 
think that to submit cheerfully to a single 
life where circumstances have been un- 
kind, to choose it from a high sense of 
duty, or to accept it for the sake of loy- 
alty to a high ideal, is as brave a thing as 
a woman can do. But, after all, the 
woman who does this simply demands 
to be let alone. She begs that you will 
not suppose her insensible to a stab be- 
cause she does not cry out. She has 
her pride and her delicacy. She urges 
no claims upon admiration, but she has 
no consciousness of disgrace. One 
would naturally prefer swift death by a 
sharp blade to a continuous hacking 
with a dull weapon. She therefore de- 
clines to serve any longer as a target for 
all the dullards of the community to test 
their feeble wits upon. 

The seventy thousand, then, assert 
their right to be! Nay, they point to 
the statistics and ask how they are to 
help being. And with the necessity of 
existence upon them, they also assert 
their right to respectful treatment, and 
their claim to worthy work. I ask Mr. 
Malthus what he proposes to do about 
it. For the immunity from ridicule and 
sneers I need only appeal to the latent 
chivalry in his nature. He has a good 
heart, but his notions are sadly wrong. 
Work for the seventy thousand! That 
is a tougher problem. Mr. Malthus will 
need to do a good deal of his best think- 
ing in order to solve it. He must get 
breadth of mind and clearness of vision 
and unselfishness of purpose. Until he 
solves it, the irrepressible woman will 
never be laid: when he shall have done 
so, the golden age will have begun. But 
perhaps Mr. Malthus in despair will be 
forced upon the Hindt alternative: I 
therefore present it to his respectful 
consideration. A. L. JOHNSON. 
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THE BANNED PRIEST. 
A LEGEND OF BETSDORF. 


I. 


il ye fain would hear, I will sing to you 
Sweet is the lily, and fair to see) 

A legend old, and strange, and true, 
(The ban o’ the Church is sore to dree.) 


At Betsdorf once lived a sinful man, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see—) 

A priest whose faults brought him under ban, 
(The ban o’ the Church is sore to dree.) 


Far, far on a journey, in discontent, 
Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 

And filled with sorrow and shame, he went, 
(The ban o’ the Church is sore to dree.) 


And soon he was numbered among the dead, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 

Nor mass for the rest of his soul was said, 
(The ban o’ the Church is sore to dree.) 


II. 
His sister’s daughter declared one day, 
Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 
“I have seen the old priest i’ the churchyard pray,” 
(Great is the grace of our dear Ladye.) 


“It cannot be so—thou hast dreamed, my child,” 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see.) 

«Nay, nay, it was he, and at me he smiled,” 
(Great is the grace of our dear Ladye.) 


She day by day tripped to the selfsame place, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 

And ever looked up as in some one’s face, 
(Great is the grace of our dear Ladye.) 


At length she spoke, and she waved her hands, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see:) 
“Go into the church, where the altar stands,” 
(Great is the grace of our dear Ladye.) 


III. 


In that very midnight’s silence deep 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see) 

Were many mysteriously roused from sleep, 
(Unco strange things i’ this world there be.) 
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They looked, and the church was all red with light, 
(Sweet is the lily and fair to see,) 

And the organ and choir pealed through the night, 
(Unco strange things i’ this world there be.) 


They heard, howsoever it came to pass, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 

The responses that ended a requiem mass, 
(Unco strange things i’ this world there be.) 


And a loud voice uttered a name well known, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see:) 

’Twas the dead priest’s voice, and the name—his own! 
(Unco strange things i? this world there be.) 


IV. 


As soon as the midnight mass was o’er, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 

The church grew as mirk as it was before, 
(The worst o’ sinners may find mercie.) 


When the eldritch voice had ceased to sound, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 

Once more spread a deathlike silence round, 
(The worst o’ sinners may find mercie.) 


The spirit would long ha’ sought rest in vain, 
Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) 
Unbidden to enter the church again, 
(The worst o’ sinners may find mercie.) 


But Innocence opened the sacred door, 
(Sweet is the lily, and fair to see,) \ 

And the ghost of the banned priest walked no more, 
(The worst 0’ sinners may find mercie.) 


W. L. SHOEMAKER. 





TOBACCO. 


ia objections so frequently urged 
against the use of tobacco and 
similar articles can be conveniently met 
both with the assertion that there is no 
nation on the face of the earth that is 
not addicted to the use of a narcotic in 
one or more forms, and with its infer- 
ence, that the influence they wield over 
the human economy cannot be hurtful. 
This may, perhaps, be held to prove 
Vow. IV.—42 





that certain narcotics lull a craving uni- 
versally felt by the human race, for to- 
bacco—a type of the class—is benumb- 
ing in its effects ; but it does not follow 
that the objects for which the craving 
was implanted are met by its extinction. 
A proper appreciation of the physiologi- 
cal effects of this drug is the only guide 
that will enable us to appreciate the 
good uses to which it may be put, and 
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warn us of the evils resulting from its 
abuse. 

The influence it exerts is sedative in 
its character, and is first felt on the in- 
tellectual functions of the cerebrum: ex- 
tending thence it impresses the seats of 
sensation at the base of the brain, as is 
well shown in the tottering gait and im- 
perfect vision of the inebriate. If the 
influence extend still farther, the nerves 
of organic life become interfered with, 
and the results, which previously were 
mental, now become physical and pain- 
fully apparent. 

The functions of the body become ex- 
cessively disturbed: nausea and vomit- 
ing, great pallor of the surface and alarm- 
ing prostration rapidly follow each other, 
and these in turn may be followed by 
death. That these results are caused 
by the action of a sedative of great 
power no one will deny ; but, during the 
first stages of narcosis, when the cerebral 
hemispheres are alone or mainly affected, 
phenomena occur which do not appear, 
at first sight, to countenance the idea of 
sedation. 

The effects of opium, for example, on 


a person of cultivated and susceptible 


mind are most curious. The mental 
attributes seem to be elevated above 
their material connection, and allowed, 
unfettered, to soar thyough the vast ex- 
panse to which past study and medita- 
tion have introduced them. The har- 
monizing power of the will is destroyed ; 
and, in brief, that condition partially ob- 
tains which is characteristic of death. 
In the future, the body will be destroy- 
ed, and the immaterial, the mental and 
spiritual, will blossom into perfection ; so 
through opium’ the cerebral hemispheres 
become paralyzed, from their being more 
impressible, while the animal life is still 
maintained. 

The mind being in itself indifferent to 
all physical influences, and freed to a 
great extent from its connection with the 
brain, its instrument, gives its still living 
owner a foretaste, miserable and paltry 
though it be, of the unlimited freedom 
which is to be its heritage in the spirit- 
world. 

By the continuous use of this drug, 
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however, its devotee subverts, as’ each 
one has the awful power to do, the pur- 
pose of his creation. Instead of build- 
ing a foundation sure and strong, while 
here, on which a fitting superstructure 
shall be placed in the coming life, he, 
after having faithfully commenced the 
work, leaves it half finished, to idly dream 
of the palace to which in all probability 
he will never attain. 

Tobacco possesses only to a very lim- 
ited extent the narcotic power so con- 
spicuously displayed by opium. Its 
food-action, however, is i 
prominent. It retards, as is supposed, 
the retrograde change which is constant- 
ly going on in our tissues. The nutri- 
tive forces of the economy thus gain an 
ascendency, which results in an increase 
of the bulk of the body. Whether or 
not this be the correct explanation, to- 
bacco and its congeners undoubtedly do 
promote nutrition when used properly ; 
and this, indeed, is one of the benefits 
attending their judicious use. 

The habitual consumption of this drug, 
however, is incompatible with full mental 
energy. The noblest function of the 
body—that of ministering to spiritual 
and mental growth—can be performed 
only by the brain; and it is on this or- 
gan, as we have seen, that the effects 
of tobacco are first and most powerfully 
felt. 

By its sedative, benumbing influence 
active work is retarded, and after a time 
a condition of hyper-nutrition is induced 
by its use, in which the brain is as slow 
to respond to its stimuli as was Dickens 
fat boy, Joe, to the calls of his master, 
Wardle. 

In this condition a man abrogates his 
greatest privileges: he despises his birth- 
right. Substituting a pleasing self-com- 
placency for the vigorous mental unrest 
which should characterize a human be- 
ing, tobacco presents to frail humanity 
many alluring charms. The pleasures 
afforded purely by the use of this drug 
are essentially brutish. The mind being 
crippled in its active operations, employs 
itself in reading the records of past ac- 
tions and events, which results in a 
pleasing reverie. The pleasures of this 
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condition bear some analogy to those 
enjoyed by one of our domestic ruminants 
when she is bathed in the cool, shaded 
waters of a rippling brook and medita- 
tively engaged in chewing her cud. 

Although this drug, when perverted, 
becomes a curse, yet when rightly used 
it is a medicine of the highest value, 
particularly in the present age of science 
and scholarly attainments. The brain is 
very apt, in these days, to be overworked ; 
and in the excited, irritable condition 
which follows excessive use of this organ, 
tobacco is invaluable. If an appropriate 
dose be taken, the brain is strengthened 
by the calm through which it passes, and 
is left in a much-improved condition for 
work. 

It is, like recreation, a blessing of un- 
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told value when used as a means of in- 
creasing our efficiency in the conflict of 
life, but a sad curse when it is followed 
so earnestly as to overshadow and con- 
ceal from view the real aim of existence. 
During all seasons of peculiarly urgent 
demand on our physical and mental 
natures, tobacco may perform a very 
useful part, but after such seasons have 
passed away, and our wasted energies 
have regained their wonted elasticity, its 
use should be dispensed with ; for it is 


‘* Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand, 
Of God’s occasions drifting by ! 
Better with naked nerve to bear 
The needles of this goading air, 
Than in the lap of sensual ease, forego 
The godlike power to do, the godlike aim to know.” 





ONE WOMAN 


& WOMAN of the world,” com- 
mented Max Sherburne, in reply 
to his friend’s abrupt question. 

« All woman are of the world,” was 
the sententious rejoinder. 

“The gentle Sidney waxeth wroth,” 
said. Max, with a light laugh. «How 
shall he be appeased ?” 

«“ By a straightforward answer to a 
straightforward question. What do you 
think of Miss Baynton ?” 

« Ah! you return to the attack? Well, 
I will elaborate my answer. Miss Bayn- 
ton is a woman of the world, bent upon 
making sure of the good things of the 
worid—social position, fashionable pre- 
cedence, and, necessarily, wealth un- 
limited.” 

«“With—in the present case—Leslie 
Sherburne in attachment thereto,” Sid- 
ney Graeme added. 

“‘ Exactly,” said Sherburne, in his de- 
liberate, scornful manner. 

Graeme laughed aloud. 

The two men were standing together 
upon the steps leading to the main en- 
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trance of the far-famed «Lanark House,” 
the hotel, Zar excellence, of the pictu- 
resque little town of Clydesboro’. They 
had been talking in low tones, as the 
conversation was hardly fitted for pro- 
miscuous hearing. Graeme’s loud laugh 
encountered speedy rebuke: Max Sher- 
burne was not in the mood for « society” 
in general. 

«Do you want to bring a gaping 
crowd out here?” 

“« No fear of that,” said the impertur- 
bable Sidney: “everybody is beautifying 
for the concert—that is, everybody femi- 
nine—and we need have no fear of mas- 
culine eavesdroppers or intruders: the 
men are all out, smoking and otherwise 
enjoying the moonlight.” Sidney Graeme 
leaned over the stone balustrade at his 
side, and shook the ashes from his cigar 
as he concluded: “So you came to 
Clydesboro’ to save the unwary Leslie 
from entanglement ;—and you came too 
late.” 

Max Sherburne, who had been lean- 
ing against the massive pillar at the right 
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of the great doorway, straightened him- 
self up, and looked keenly at the man 
before him. “I do not understand you,” 
he said, coldly. 

«“ Miss Baynton herself made your en- 
forced visit to Clydesboro’ a work of 
supererogation. She declined to ‘en- 
tangle’ your susceptible cousin.” 

A low, mocking laugh greeted the an- 
nouncement: «Who told you this likely 
story?” And in the moonlight Max 
Sherburne’s face expressed contemptu- 
ous want of faith in this rumor regarding 
Ethel Baynton. 

“ Leslie Sherburne. Why! has he not 
told you ?” 

«I have not seen him since I came.” 

“Where is he ?” 

«At Marron Hill. He was obliged 
to go home for a few days: some busi- 
ness transaction made it necessary for 
him to leave here in haste, or he would 
have waited until I came; so he wrote 
to me yesterday.” Max Sherburne stood 
a while in silence, evidently intent upon 
watching the thin blue smoke that curled 
upward from the cigar he held: then he 
said, musingly, « And Leslie would have 
married this woman! Who would have 
thought him so easily infatuated ?” 

« Not so easily, after all: Miss Bayn- 
ton is a remarkable woman.” 

“I hate ‘remarkable’ women!” was 
the uncharitable reflection. 

«¢Oh, Max Sherburne,” said Graeme, 
“if only some woman would bend that 
stiff-necked pride of yours, I’d vote her 
‘remarkable’ for evermore. Come down 
from your awe-inspiring loftiness, and 
look at your fellows from ordinary mortal 
altitude, lest the lips of some woman, 
worthy even in your estimation, reply 
one day to your solicitation, «I hate re- 
markable men!’ What then, my Max- 
imus ?” 

“I bide my fate,” was the laughing 
answer. 

«And one of these days, when you 
are better enlightened upon the subject 
of Miss Baynton’s excellences, you will 
say that of the two Sherburnes, so vari- 
ously gifted, Leslie was the wiser. Will 
you bide that also ?” 

“My native modesty constrains me, 
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even now, to defer to my neighbor’s 
superiority.” 

« Evidently you fear Miss Baynton.” 

«And the vulgar old dragon of an 
aunt — grandmother — what is it >—that 
takes care of the Baynton interest.” 

« Such an article as a ‘vulgar’ dragon 
never had existence. Your metaphors 
fret my soul.” 

«Are you going to the concert this 
evening? Where is it to be?” said Sher- 
burne, endeavoring to effect a change in 
the conversation. 

“Why, man, I’m one of the impress- 
ed !—a ‘gentleman amateur,’ in the ele- 
gant phraseology of the satin programme. 
Will you come ?” 

“I do not know where.” 

“To Mrs. Smithson’s.” 

«I do not know the lady.” 

« You can easily procure a ticket.” 

“Oh, there ave tickets, are there? 
What is the object ?” 

«“ Something benevolent. Mrs..Smith- 
son will be delighted to tell you all about 
this newest hobby of hers. I'll intro- 
duce you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Sherburne, 
ironically—* almost as kind as this un- 
known and unheard-of Mrs. Smithson. 
Who is she ?” 

«“ A charming widow, residing at pres- 
ent in Clydesboro’.” 

« And rich, I suppose.” 

“Ah me!” was the rueful reply— 
“rich” is not the word.” 

« You should marry this enchantress 
‘doubly armed.’” 

“ That depends—” philosophized Sid- 
ney Graeme. 

“Is she young ?” 

«Same age as grandmother, but she 
thinks no one knows it; and, in fact, 
does not herself realize the truth. Upon 
the whole,” Sidney added, «charming as 
the relict of the lamented Smithson is, I 
prefer Miss Baynton.” 

«Miss Baynton again!” said Sher- 
burne, as if weary of the theme. «You 
are free to love her if the fancy be upon 
you, but I am heartily glad that Leslie 
escaped, even at the cost of a heartache 
or two. He is too good a fellow to be 
thrown away upon a frivolous woman— 
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a mere woman of the world, like this 
Miss Baynton and her kind.” 

«“ Good-evening, Mr. Graeme,” said a 
clear woman’s voice, so close that both 
mén started at the sound and turned 
hastily toward the speaker. Sidney 
Graeme flung his cigar far away among 
the bushes that bordered the broad 
gravel walk in front, and replied, with 
evident embarrassment in his voice and 
manner, to Miss Baynton’s salutation ; 
for it was Ethel Baynton who had come 
so suddenly upon the scene and brought 
such dire confusion into the thoughts of 
one man at least. If Max Sherburne 
inwardly experienced annoyance, out- 
wardly he gave no sign: he bowed very 
low in acknowledgment of Miss Bayn- 
ton’s presence, and then stood with un- 
covered head in the bright moonlight, 
thoughtfully stroking the ends of the 
moustache shading his firm, close-set 
lip. 

«“T hope that you will do your best to- 
night,” said Miss Baynton, again ad- 
dressing Sidney Graeme. 

«I hope so: I see that you are ar- 
rayed for victory,” answered Sidney, re- 
covering confidence under the influence 
of Ethel Baynton’s smiling serenity. 

“ As it should be,” was the gay reply. 
« Am I not right, Mr. Sherburne ?” 

« Bent upon drawing me out,” com- 
mented Max, inwardly. «Right to aim 
at victory?” said he, audibly. «Un- 
doubtedly: a constitutional, inalienable 
right—the right of strife for success.” 

«Then, Mr. Graeme,” she remarked, 
turning to Sidney, whose eyes were fixed 
upon the face so fair in the moonlight, 
“ your reflection was invidious.” 

«Pardon, Miss Baynton: the inten- 
tion, could it be well understood, would 
extenuate my grave offence in word. I 
am honored in being—your victim.” A 
salutation, formidably reverent in its hu- 
mility, closed the jesting speech. 

“So easily vanquished!” she cried, 
shaking her head rebukingly at incorri- 
gible Sidney Graeme. 

‘«‘ Scarce worth the trouble,” said Sid- 
ney. “Ah! if I had Max Sherburne’s 
armor of proof, I’d parry many a thrust 
and keep my heart whole in the fiercest 
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encounter. Would ¢ha¢ strife be worth 
the trouble ?” 

Miss Baynton smiled dubiously, and 
made no reply. , 

“Glory dear-bought brings pangs to 
victor and vanquished, but triumph is 
sweet; and as for the rest—’ Max 
hesitated. 

“ Ve victis said Miss Baynton light- 
ly: then, turning away with a formal 
« Good-evening,” she left the two friends 
to themselves. ' 

She passed through the open doorway, 
crossed the hall and entered a room the 
door of which had been half open, re- 
vealing a dim light within. A_ stern- 
faced, middle-aged woman and a servant 
were holding close conference at the mo- 
ment of Miss Baynton’s entrance. 

“What is the matter, Aunt Char- 
lotte ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” was the hurried 
reply. Then Mrs. Hayward, the «Aunt 
Charlotte” addressed, thrust something 
into the servant’s hand, and said, with a 
quick, nervous gesture, «Lay them on 
my table, Susan: I will be up in a few 
minutes.” 

Susan drew her heavy brows into an 
ominous frown, and muttering something 
about “queer creeturs in the world,” 
went abruptly from the room. She car- 
ried in her hand a package of some sort, 
which the bright light in the hall resolved 
into a bundle of papers and letters. 
With gloomy face and slow steps, be- 
traying her frame of mind, she ascended 
the stairs and passed on to Mrs. Hay- 
ward’s room. Having deposited the 
package upon the table designated, she 
bustled about a while, putting in their 
places various articles disarranged by 
Miss Baynton in the progress of her 
“arraying for victory.” 

“ Mighty proud is Miss Ethel,” was 
the running comment in an undertone 
as the careful attendant strove to bring 
“order out of chaos”—« mighty proud. 
but good to the like of us, and that’s 
good enough for me. I wish she had 
the letter !” 

Some sudden thought drew the woman 
again to the table: turning over the let- 
ters and papers, and all the while mut- 
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tering to herself phrases decidedly un- 
complimentary to “stone figgers as froze 
flesh and blood,” she made a discovery 
that brought a look of terror into her 
face. One letter was missing, and that 
the letter referred to in Susan’s vehe- 
ment ejaculation. She looked anxiously 
about her, peered into every corner, and 
‘retraced her steps along the corridor, 
down the broad staircase and in the 
lower hall; but her search was vain: 
there was no trace of the missing letter. 

«You lost a letter, I believe?” said 
Max Sherburne, who was standing in 
the hall near the foot of the staircase. 

« Yes, sir,” answered Susan in uncon- 
cealed agitation. «Did you see it ?” 

“It was lying here”—he pointed to 
the mat at his feet—«when I came in. 
I gave it to Miss Baynton.” 

«Gave it to Miss Baynton !” cried the 
woman, horrified in anticipation of the 
scene that would inevitably ensue. 
«“ Then it’s all up, and I’m not sorry ;” 
and Susan, gathering up her scattered 
courage, thanked Mr. Sherburne in an 
extraordinary laconism, « You might ha’ 
done worse, sir:” then, bristling and de- 
fiant, she marched into the room in which 
she had left Mrs. Hayward. 

« What’s the matter now ?” said Max 
to himself, laughing, yet wondering withal 
at the mysterious conduct of the servant. 

He had found the letter lying in the 
hall, and seeing that it was addressed to 
Miss Ethel Baynton, he stood a while 
awaiting the reappearance of that lady. 
His patience was not sorely tried: Miss 
Baynton, anxious to be in time for the 
proposed musical entertainment, was ad- 
vocating the necessity of «reasonable 
haste, at least, Aunt Charlotte.” Max 
Sherburne could hear her quite distinct- 
ly: the door of the parlor was wide open, 
and the voice of the speaker, low and 
pleasant as it was, was clear enough to 
be heard where Max stood. «I will see 
whether Mrs. Graeme be ready or not, 
and by that time, Aunt Charlotte, I'll 
carry you off,” said Miss Baynton at last, 
as the clock on the stairs struck the 
three quarters, and one guest after an- 
other emerged from the various rooms. 

With the laudable intention of hurry- 
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ing Mrs. Graeme, Ethel left her aunt 
and came with quick, noiseless steps 
into the hall. She saw Max Sherburne 
standing at the foot of the staircase, and 
with an inclination, unsmiling yet strictly 
conventional, she would have passed on 
without a word. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Baynton,” 
said he, detaining her: «I believe this 
is yours.” 

She took the letter from him, thanked 
him, and then, pausing a moment to ex- 
amine the superscription, turned to him 
with a strange look of bewilderment, 
which he was quick to understand. 

‘«‘] found it here,” said he, in explana- 
tion: “perhaps you dropped it as you 
came down this evening.” 

“No,” she replied, thoughtfully; and 
again thanking him, she went back to 
Mrs. Hayward. 

«Aunt Charlotte,” said she, in a voice 
expressive of more than mere surprise, 
“this was found in the hall. When did 
it come ?” 

Mrs. Hayward looked up hastily and 
saw the letter in Ethel’s hand. 

« What is it, Ethel?” she asked in 
tones of constrained calmness. 

« This letter for me,” came impatiently 
from the lips of Miss Baynton. « When 
did it come ?” 

« Susan brought a number of letters 
this afternoon while we were out. I sup- 
pose that is one of them. Probably she 
dropped it on her way up stairs,” replied 
Mrs. Hayward, affecting to treat the 
matter carelessly. 

« Why did Susan keep this letter from 
me ?” 

“TI told her to leave a// the letters on 
my table.” Perhaps the emphatic «all” 
was intended to convince Miss Bayn- 
ton that no distinction in regard to the 
correspondence in question had been 
thought of. «Do not wait to read it, 
my dear: we will be late, and Mrs. 
Graeme is waiting for us.” 

“ From my mother,” said Ethel, heed- 
less of the injunction, as she tore away 
the outer envelope and recognized the fa- 
miliar handwriting of the address within. 

The letter, evidently the effort of a 
trembling hand, was very brief: « Ethel, 
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if you have any love for us, come home. 
We are in great trouble, and we appeal to 
you now for the last time. I have writ- 
ten three letters without receiving any 
answer; and John half believes that you 
have forgotten us, but I can trust my 
darling. Ethel, you will come.” Then 
a few words more of affection and en- 
treaty, and the letter closed. 

«“ Where are the other letters, Aunt 
Charlotte ?”? Ethel asked, confronting 
Mrs. Hayward with ghastly face and 
wide, tearless eyes. 

«Susan can tell you,” replied: Mrs. 
Hayward, satisfied that there was now 
no possibility of further evasion. Ethel 
Baynton was not to be driven from her 
position or baffled by temporizing. 

« You can tell me,” she said, bitterly, 
grasping her aunt by the arm in her ex- 
citement: then she cried out, in broken, 
piteous accents, “Oh, Aunt Charlotte, 
why did you keep them from me ?” 

Mrs. Hayward prided herself upon 
her iron endurance: above all sentiment, 
to use her own expression, she «despised 
theatricals, on or off the stage :” the sight 
of tears at once closed her heart against 
the lachrymose offender; but in Ethel 
Baynton’s agonized face was something 
more potent than tears. Mrs. Hayward 
had loved her niece with a peculiar, 
selfish love, hedged about with pride, yet 
very earnestly withal, notwithstanding the 
great disparity in age and sentiment ex- 
istent between them. Ethel, naturally 
strong-willed and firm of purpose, was 
looked upon by her aunt as one, in some 
manner of spirit, kindred to Mrs. Hay- 
ward’s own hard-natured self, and re- 
garded with favor accordingly. More- 
over, she was young and attractive, and 
brought new life into the struggle for 
fashionable pre-eminence ; and any hom- 
age, vicarious or otherwise, delighted the 
heart of the worldly-minded Charlotte 
Hayward. 

“I knew that they wanted you to go 
home,” said Mrs. Hayward, knowing all 
the while that the explanation would add 
fuel to the fire: «they wrote to me at 
the same time, and I thought that as you 
could be of no use to them, it was as well 
to keep back your letters.” 
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«<¢OFf no use’!” repeated Ethel, me- 
chanically. «1 love them,” she said, 
after a brief pause, “and I might have 
comforted them, even if it were ever so 
poor a means of comfort. I must go 
home.” 

' She turned away, but Mrs. Hayward 
caught her and held her with a close, 
detaining grasp. “You cannot,” she 
said, sternly. «They will not want you 
now.” 

«“ Why did you keep me, then, when 
they did want me ?” 

«I had my own reasons.” 

«Were you afraid that my departure 
would endanger the success of any plan 
of yours?” A new light dawned in upon 
Ethel Baynton. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Hayward began: « Mr. 
Sherburne—” 

Ethel interrupted with a haughty ges- 
ture, at the same time shaking off the 
hand that held her: « Mr. Sherburne is 
nothing to me—nothing but a friend in 
whose friendship I have perfect confi- 
dence.” 

«“ Did you tell him so?” asked Mrs. 
Hayward, with eyes flashing indignation 
at the offender. 

« There was no need,” was the proud 
reply. “You know me well, Aunt Char- 
lotte, and Leslie Sherburne was generous 
enough to understand that I declined his 
attentions—not from mere coquetry, but 
because I would not stoop to wrong an 
honorable man by vain encouragement. 
Vain, indeed, it would have been, for I 
did not love Leslie Sherburne.” 

«Are you mad?” fiercely exclaimed 
Mrs. Hayward. ; 

«“ Perhaps I am,” said Ethel, sadly— 
“so many things perplex me.” 

At this juncture Susan entered, and 
Miss Baynton, with the same stony face 
and tearless eyes, said very calmly, «Su- 
san, when I go up stairs with you, give 
me my letters.” 

«Yes, Miss Ethel,” answered Susan, 
totally oblivious of the fact that her mis- 
tress was in a state verging upon fury, 
as her dark face gave indubitable testi- 
mony. 

«“ Are you satisfied now ?” Mrs. Hay- 
ward asked, entering Ethel’s room not 
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many minutes later. Susan was on her 
knees, busy packing such articles of ap- 
parel as were needed for an immediate 
journey ; and Miss Baynton, having di- 
vested herself of her evening attire, was 
rapidly preparing herself for traveling. 
“Are you satisfied that your mother, who 
never was over-wise, is the wife of a 
thief ?” 

In her rage Mrs. Hayward ignored all 
policy. 

Susan looked up amazed, and then 
buried her head again in the mysteries 
of packing. 

“Do not say anything about my 
mother,” said Ethel, with the look of a 
strong spirit roused in her flashing eyes. 
“All will come right, Aunt Charlotte : 
my mother’s husband is no thief—I am 
sure of that.” 

«Yet the bank has been defrauded, 
and this man’s books, upon examination, 
have been proved to contain fraudulent 
entries. You are unreasonably zealous 
in your faith, Where are you going 
now ?” 

«“ Home.” 

«Alone? You are quite heroic,” 
sneered Mrs. Hayward. 

« The train for Philadelphia will pass 
this place in twenty minutes,” said Ethel, 
consulting her watch; “and if you will 
permit Susan to go with me to the sta- 
tion, I shall be obliged to you. I shall 
remain in the city until the first train in 
the morning leaves for Holmhurst. I 
cannot lose any time, Aunt Charlotte.” 

Somewhat moved by Ethel’s white 
face and changed manner, Mrs. Hay- 
ward said coldly, «It would not do for 
me to let you go alone. I will go with 
you.” 

« Not home with me, Aunt Charlotte,” 
' Ethel replied firmly. «I do not mean 
to be unkind, but I know they will not 
be pleased to see you now.” 

“Very well. Susan will go with you 
to Philadelphia: traveling at night is not 
very enviable, especially when one is 
alone.” 

Before noon of the next day, Ethel 
Baynton stood at the door of her mo- 
ther’s house in Holmhurst. Now that 


the unnatural mental strain was relax- 
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ing, there came an overwhelming ‘sense 
of weariness that half dulled the. pain 
in Ethel’s heart. She looked vacantly 
at the bowed windows, scarcely thought 
of the unusual silence pervading every- © 
where: at that moment er everywhere 
was circumscribed within home limits. 
Then, when the door opened to her hasty 
summons, she crossed the threshold me- 
chanically, and, still like one in a dream, 
made her way to the pleasant little room 
known to all the children of that house 
as “mother’s sitting-room.” The wo- 
man who had admitted her was a stranger, 
doing general duty in that time of sick- 
ness and trouble, and Ethel had entered 
unrecognized and unannounced. She 
opened the door of the sitting-room, and 
realized everything when she saw the 
little group assembled there. A child 
lay upon the sofa by the window, and 
another, a few years older, was poring 
over a book dear to his childish heart, 
as his absorbed attention testified ; while 
a fair-haired, handsome boy, taller by 
many inches than the pale-faced mother 
to whose low words he was listening 
with such grave respect, stood, cap in 
hand, ready and eager to execute what 
was then required of him. Ethel took 
all this in at a glance, but she had eyes 
and thought only for the mother whose 
heart had clung so confidingly to the ab- 
sent child—for the mother who had en- 
dured so much, and who was in Ethel’s 
arms before a word of welcome could 
find utterance through the white, trem- 
bling lips. Mrs. Vincent had borne her 
home-troubles unflinchingly ; she had not 
uttered a word of complaining ; but she 
found the joyful surprise of Ethel’s com- 
ing more than she could meet without 
some compromise of composure. One 
look at her darling—Ethel’s eyes were 
so like dead Phil Baynton’s! —a_half- 
defined consciousness of security and 
rest, and the brave little woman fainted 
away. 

When she was restored to conscious- 
ness she looked up, dimly comprehend- 
ing that some light had come suddenly 
into the shadow of a weary time of pain: 
with Ethel’s eyes shining into hers, and 
Ethel’s kisses on her pale, worn face, 
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she gathered in the truth—her darling 
had come home at last. 

‘Let me tell your father,” she said, at 
length, rising from the chair in which 

‘they had placed her. «He will be very 
glad, Ethel.” 

Ethel knew by the manner of the words 
that John Vincent had need of some pos- 
itive assurance of his step-daughter’s 
affection and fidelity: he had read, in 
her absence and delay, a chapter of 
doubt if not of unworthiness. 

“Is papa better?” Ethel asked when 
her mother had left the room. 

The question was not answered. A 
young girl ran into the room, almost 
noiselessly yet eagerly, and flung her 
arms about Ethel’s neck with a low, glad 
cry, ending in a burst of tears. 

« Agnes,” said Ethel—and her own 
eyes were very dim—«<have you been 
taking my place all the time ?” 

“Oh, Ethel, I could never take your 
place!” What a world of love and 
tenderness in the voice and in the 
words ! 

Not many minutes later, Ethel stood 


in the darkened room in which John. 


Vincent lay. She had not loved her 
step-father in these later years, when she 
began to see his lack of manly energy: 
she had deferred to him and respected 
him as her mother’s husband, and for no 
other reason. Strong and self-reliant 
herself, she could not look upon insta- 
bility in others with proper Christian for- 
bearance ; but the time for change was 
coming—was even now at hand—and 
Ethel Baynton had more than mere pity 
for the stricken man before her. She 
caught the feeble hand extended toward 
her, and kissed the poor white lips that 
now, as ever, had loving words for dead 
Phil Baynton’s daughter. This weak, 
vacillating man, whom Ethel in her 
strength of purpose had almost despised, 
was at this moment, in her eyes, invested 
with new dignity—the saddest of all, the 
dignity of suffering. 

«You are a good child, Ethel: we 
missed you. Do you know all ?” 

« Mamma will tell me all.” The quiet 
voice compelled quiet, and Mr. Vincent, 
yielding to the stronger will, forbore fur- 
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ther talk upon the subject that dwelt 
night and day in his mind. 

That afternoon, Mr. Benjamin Fur- 
neaux, the senior partner of the great 
banking-house in which John Vincent 
had seen years of honorable service, was 
surprised in his office by the announce- 
ment that a young lady wished to see 
him upon urgent business. As the dainty 
card presented to the official in attend- 
ance informed the heavy-visaged banker, 
the young lady’s name was Ethel Bayn- 
ton. Mr. Furneaux was in close con- 
versation with his solicitor at the time, 
and was inclined to resent the intrusion 
upon his golden moments, but, being a 
very methodical man, he compromised 
matters by instructing his clerk to re- 
quest the lady to state the nature of her 
business. 

“She declines to state the nature of 
her business to any but Mr. Furneaux,” 
said the clerk when he returned from his 
unsuccessful errand, “and she will wait 
until Mr. Furneaux is disengaged.” 

The clerk withdrew, with a sly grimace 
at the unknown lady’s boldness in defy- 
ing “Old Furneaux,” whose sternness 
and immovability were proverbial among 
his associates and men of business in 
general: indeed, one irreverent wag, in 
the employ of the great moneyed estate, 
had bestowed upon his austere chief the 
abbreviated cognomen « Ruat Ccelum,” 
leaving the initial sentence of the inexo- 
rable motto to be omitted or supplied 
according to the wisdom of the audience. 
The name enjoyed a long day, and there 
were few business men in Holmhurst 
who had not, at some time or other, 
heard of « Old Ruat Coelum.” 

« A Dorcas, probably,” said the soli- 
citor to Mr. Furneaux, smiling signifi- 
cantly at that unbending gentleman. 

«Oh no,” replied Mr. Furneaux, with 
an accession of erectness that implied 
plainly —« No ‘Dorcases’ ever venture 
within these hallowed precincts.” 

“Well, I have some papers to look 
over, and you can attend to the lady in 
the mean while.” 

Mr. Furneaux walked into the outer 
office, and saw there a woman veiled be- 
yond the possibility of recognition—of- 
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fence number two: the first offence was 
the untimely visit. When the veil was 
raised a paie face, with clear, unshrink- 
ing eyes, met his gaze. Offence upon 
offence! Women had no right to be 
unabashed in the presence of their mas- 
ters. Now, Mr. Furneaux was no Mus- 
sulman, yet he entertained certain un- 
acknowledged and vague notions like 
unto those of the « Faithful,” one of 
which touched upon the inferiority of 
women as a race: he did not enforce 
his opinion in words, but he let his own 
household know the full measure of his 
justice, and reigned supreme over that 
«weaker vessel” stranded, in a hapless 
hour, upon the bleak shores of his af- 
fections. 

« Mr. Furneaux, I believe ?” said the 
lady, rising and throwing back her veil 
at « Old Ruat Ccelum’s” entrance. 

Mr. Furneaux bowed with great dig- 
nity, and awaited further remarks. 

The lady resumed her seat. “My 
father, Mr. Vincent,” she began, with a 
certain tremulousness that could not at 
first be controlled, «tells me that you re- 
fuse to see him, and I have come to you 
to ascertain what he desires to know 
from your account only.” 

Another frigid bow and a general in- 
crease of stiffness on the part of Mr. 
Furneaux answered the appealing voice. 

« Have you commenced proceedings ?”” 
asked Ethel Baynton, with all the old 
proud calmness in her voice and manner. 
She would not yield while there was 
chance of success to her cause, and she 
was, even at this early moment, growing 
impatient of the grim man’s silence. 

«“ We are about to do so.” 

« Upon what grounds ?” 

To say that Mr. Furneaux was aston- 
ished would be but weak expression of 
his state of mind. For him, Benjamin 
Furneaux, Esq., of the great house of 
« Furneaux, Son & Co.,” to be submit- 
ted to cross-examination like this, in his 
own sanctum, and by a woman, too! 
It was past belief. 

«‘ Upon grounds already stated.” That 
neat answer was regarded by Mr. Fur- 
neaux as a model of evasion. 

* The evidence is insufficient,” said 
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Ethel, boldly. «If the books have been 
altered, some one else may have altered 
them. My father was sick some months 
ago and unable to attend to his duties, 
and the books were in other hands dur- 
ing the time of his absence. Have you 
considered that ?” 

«“ We did not know it,” answered Mr. 
Furneaux, surprised into a purely can- 
did remark. “1 was away from home 
for a time.” 

«“ You would not see my father: you 
would not come when he sent for you, 
and he was not willing to make expla- 
nations to any one who might question 
him. What, in this case, involves a 
second party, negatively, you must ad- 
mit, favors the one originally accused.” 

Mr. Furneaux said nothing, and Ethel 
proceeded: « Why do you think that the 
missing money went into my father’s 
hands ?” 

«IT understand that Mr. Vincent spent 
unusually large sums of money this year,” 
replied Mr. Furneaux, actually having 
the grace to redden as he made the mys- 
teriously suggestive remark. Ethel nod- 
ed impatiently, and « Ruat Coelum ” had 
no choice but to continue: «He paid 
off the mortgage upon his property.” 

«I gave him the money,” was the 
brief interruption. 

“You!” Evidently Mr. Furneaux was 
permitting his strong politeness to suffer 
a default. 

«When my aunt persuaded me to 
leave my mother and to live with her, 
she gave me a part of the money which 
should, rightfully, have come to my fath- 
er: I speak now of my own father, not 
of Mr. Vincent. Mrs. Hayward, my 
father’s sister, had never forgiven him 
for the marriage into which he entered 
against the wishes of his family: she 
stood by when my grandfather signed 
the will disinheriting his only son, and 
she promised to keep aloof for ever from 
the outcast.” 

The door of the inner office swung 
open and Ethel broke off, but no one 
appearing, she continued her explanation: ; 

« After my grandfather’s death she 
relented so far as to offer a home to me, 
but my father rejected her proposal as 
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an insult: she had denied admittance to 
him when his father lay on a dying bed, 
and she must not think that the mere 
husks of charity would satisfy now.” 

She paused a while. Some one was 
walking about in the adjoining room: 
she could see the shadow of a tall figure 
upon the wall and hear the sound of a 
manly step upon the floor. 

« Our business, in this instance, is 22s 
business,” said Mr. Furneaux, conde- 
scending to reassure Miss Baynton, and 
Ethel guessed rightly that the legal ad- 
viser of the moneyed man was within. 

« When, after a long illness, my father 
died, Aunt Charlotte again offered a 
home to me, and we had no alternative. 
My mother’s marriage with Mr. Vincent 
was the source of a second estrange- 
ment, and I refused to be parted alto- 
gether from my mother. At last, Aunt 
Charlotte promised to give me my fath- 
er’s just share of her property, and the 
bribe was too tempting to be declined, 
although the conditions imposed caused 
us many an unhappy hour. I was to 
live with Aunt Charlotte, and to visit my 
home at her pleasure only. The mort- 
gage upon the property had always been 
an anxiety to Mr. Vincent, and here was 
a means of getting rid of it. Aunt Char- 
lotte was disposed to thwart me in my 
purpose, but without success, and the 
property was freed from all encumbrance 
as soon as the necessary formalities 
permitted.” 

The ground was going from under 
Mr. Furneaux at an alarming rate, but, 
true to the instincts of his genus, he 
essayed a desperate grasp at everything 
available: «Your brother is at an ex- 
pensive school, Miss Baynton.” 

« Aunt Charlotte permits me to pay 
for Frank’s education.” 

Poor « Ruat Coelum!” This terrible, 
matter-of-fact woman, with her calm voice 
and overwhelming array of statements, 
was leaving him scarce a footbreadth to 
stand upon. 

«But the altered books, Miss Bayn- 
ton?” was the final gasp. 

«My father wishes to see you, Mr. 
Furneaux,” returned Ethel, very cour- 
teously and firmly; “he will make one 
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explanation to you in person. He would 
not trust even me with that, but he wishes 
to take his place again in the bank: he 
wants the people of Holmhurst to know 
that you Aad trust in him, not merely 
the pretence of it. He can do you no 
wrong,” she pleaded earnestly: «he is 
completely broken down by the false 
charge against him; yet I think it would 
be new life to him if you would let him, 
for a day only, sit in his old place and 
thus silence scandalous tongues. You 
will do this, Mr. Furneaux? He is in- 
nocent: have I not almost proved it ?” 

« Almost,” said Mr. Furneaux; and in 
the word the « Fiat justitia” of a motto 
irreverently applied came boldly out. 

“Believe him altogether innocent, 
then, since you cannot prove him alto- 
gether guilty. May he come again 
when he is able? You will stay pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Furneaux, until you have 
seen him?” Her voice was choked and 
her eyes were full of tears. What could 
Mr. Furneaux do but say « Yes” to her 
very reasonable requests? And he said 
“Yes” with a kindliness that astonished 
the solicitor in the inner room. 

“Have you been out, Ethel?” Mr. 
Vincent asked when Ethel again stood 
at his bedside. 

« Yes, papa ; the day would tempt any 
one to steal out and enjoy it.” She 
arranged the pillows about Mr. Vincent’s 
head, administered the cordial prescribed, 
and then stooped to whisper her word of 
comfort: «You must get well soon; you 
are to take your place again. Mr. Fur- 
neaux will be here to-morrow.” 

« Ethel, Ethel!’ came hesitatingly from 
the white, quivering lips, “did you go 
there?” When Ethel had answered, Mr. 
Vincent raised his feeble hand and drew 
the fair young face close to his. «My 
little girl !” he said, in his earnest, grace- 
ful way: he kissed her fondly, still re- 
peating, « My little girl!” And that was 
all the blessing he could give her: his 
broken voice failed him utterly. 

Mr. Furneaux came according to 
promise. What passed in that long 
interview with John Vincent few persons 
ever knew. The partners in the bank- 
ing-house heard all from the stern old 
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man, whose heart ached in the telling of 
a shameful story, and so did the solicitor 
to whom the case reflecting upon Mr. 
Vincent had been committed; but be- 
yond these there were none to prove or 
disprove the many rumors respecting the 
visit that resulted so strangely. 

There was no further talk of prosecu- 
tion. Little by little a mysterious story 
began to gain ground among the gossip- 
ing community—a story that made hon- 
est men shake their heads and look none 
too leniently upon the record of young 
Ben Furneaux. Rumor ran that a forged 
note, drawn in the name of the firm, had 
been presented in due form to the head 
of the great house of « Furneaux, Son & 
Co.,” in the apprehension, on the part 
of those who had rashly discounted the 
note, that Mr. Furneaux would disavow 
all knowledge of the signature; but, 
strange to say, the grim old banker, with 
a terrible look in his face, as the gossips 
faithfully reported, pronounced the note 
genuine and drew a check for it on the 
spot. What less could the unhappy 
father do? What more could he suffer? 

“Fiat justitia, ruat celum’—a fair 
precept; too stern, however, for every. 
case. Strict and just as old Benjamin 
Furneaux was, he lét one act in the part 
of Brutus go by. Who blamed him for 
the failure? Who deplored the strong 
love that had swept out with heavy hand 
one scene too terrible for enacting? 
There may be some hiatus in the chron- 
icle: old-time legends, like old-time 
words, lose even their characteristics in 
the long march of years, and haply in the 
story of the inflexible Roman some page 
that would have given a new reading to 
the tragedy dropped long ago from the 
file. But do not think that old Benjamin 
Furneaux stopped thus to speculate or 
to reconcile deed and word with cunning 
casuistry. No, no; he forgot his max- 
ims and his phrases: he was a father 
and he loved his son. 

One bright day in early autumn John 
Vincent sat in his old place again—very 
much changed, white and worn, but in 
his old place, and able to hold his head 
up among them all. 

«I wanted to come,” he said in reply 
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to a remonstrance from Mr. Furneaux, 
who was the first to greet him on his 
entrance. “A good neighbor of mine 
drove me down, and promised to bring 
me safe home again. Indeed, Mr. Fur- 
neaux, it gives me rest to be here.” 

«A very honorable man,” Mr. Fur- 
neaux had said to Ethel respecting her 
father on the day of that memorable visit ; 
and he never had reason to change his 
opinion. John Vincent was weak and 
timid, perhaps—given to trusting others 
to his own detriment, never to his neigh- 
bor’s, however; yet a “very honorable 
man” withal. 

In the course of the day, Mr. Ralph 
Furneaux, who was associated with his 
father in the banking-house, and Mr. 
Leslie Sherburne, the «Co.” of the firm, 
came down to Holmhurst upon special 
business connected with the affairs of 
the bank. Their legal adviser came with 
them, and was present at the long-con- 
tinued conference in the private office of 
Mr. Furneaux. Mr. Vincent was called 
in at times to make statements bearing 
upon the case under advisement—a duty 
which he performed in a painful, hesi- 
tating way, as if deprecating the neces- 
sity of the position thus forced upon him 
by the pressure of concurring circum- 
stances. 

« Max,” said Leslie Sherburne to his 
cousin as they sat at dinner that day, 
“is it true that you went down to Clydes- 
boro’ to save me from Miss Baynton ?” 

Max reddened, and replied with the 
question, “Were you then in danger ?” 

«You are very kind,” ironically re- 
turned the other— «very kind. Be 
equally good to yourself when the need 
comes.” 

«“ Thanks !” Max drawled out, leaning 
back and looking from under his half- 
closed eyelids at the handsome face 
opposite. 

«You know nothing of Miss Bayn- 
ton,” Leslie began, with a light in his 
fine eyes at the mere mention of Ethel 
Baynton’s name. 

“Do I not?” interrupted Max, so 
sharply that Leslie Sherburne gazed at 
him in surprise. «Let me tell you some- 
thing, Leslie Sherburne.” 
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And he did tell him something that 
brought the conscious color into the face 
of speaker and listener alike. 

“I have changed my mind,” said Max, 
concluding. 

“I have not,” briefly commented his 
cousin. «Will you come with me to- 
night? I told Mr. Vincent to look out 
for a visitor or two.” 

‘*‘ Not there ?” 

“Yes, there. Will you come? Do 
you prefer a stupid evening in a stupid 
hotel like this ?” 

“TI will go.” 

«‘ Not to save me from Miss Baynton, 
remember.” 

“ Leslie, there is no need of that kind 
of talk,” said Max, with a frown. 

“I am glad that there is not. I 
will be a good boy, I assure you; and 
as for you, my proselyte, I intend to 
let you alone, in danger or out of dan- 
ger. That has a selfish ring, has it 
not? But then you prefer independence, 
and I leave you to your preference— 
sauve qui peut /” 

Ethel Baynton was indeed prepared 
for a visit from Leslie Sherburne, but 
she could scarcely conceal her surprise at 
the sight of the man who accompanied 
him. Fora moment the embarrassment 
at meeting was mutual: each recalled 
that last evening in Clydesboro’, in which 
certain invidious sentiments respecting a 
«woman of the world” had escaped Max 
Sherburne’s lips within hearing of the 
«swoman of the world” in question. For 
a moment oaly the embarrassment was 
visible: then Ethel Baynton’s manner 
regained its easy grace and Max Sher- 
burne his faultless courtesy. 

The evening passed pleasantly. Leslie 
Sherburne fairly charmed away the girl- 
ish heart of pretty Agnes Vincent: she 
talked to him with all the bewitching 
artlessness and naiveté peculiar to one 
under such rare home-training; she 
played for him and sang his favorite 
songs in a style that pleased this fastid- 
ipus lover of music to the very extent of 
his exacting; and she listened to his 
singing with eagerness that told its tale 
in shining eye and glowing cheek. 

And all the while Max Sherburne 
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talked quietly to Ethel Baynton. He 
had, indeed, changed his’ mind ! 

“ Who taught you ?” Leslie Sherburne 
asked in the course of a conversation 
upon masters in general, composers and 
instructors alike included. 

‘‘ Papa,” the young girl replied. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Vincent in answer 
to Mr. Sherburne’s inquiring look, «I 
taught Agnes. Does she reflect credit 
upon her teacher? I was a musician in 
my time,” he added, “and my children 
still cling to their father’s old love.” 

“Are you, then, organist at Saint 
Bede’s ?” inquired Max, abruptly. 

“I was—I am not now: my health 
compelled me to make Sunday literally 
a day of rest.” 

«And Leslie and I have sat many a 
time in the old church and paid homage 
to the inspired hand that drew our 
thoughts away with its wondrous power. 
We never came to Holmhurst without 
giving a day to Saint Bede’s; and my 
mind misgives me that piety was not the 
impelling motive in the case. I was 
there a few weeks ago, and the grand 
old organ rang out as usual. You played 
that day, Mr. Vincent ?” 

“No,” Mr. Vincent answered with a 
smile. «My little girl is in my place 
now, and was then. I am opposed to 
it, but she has a strong will, and talks 
me out of my opposition at times.” 

«I do not understand,” said Max, won- 
deringly, looking around at Ethel, whose 
face was scarlet under the scrutiny. 

«Ethel is organist,” said Mr. Vincent, 
with a fond glance at his daughter. 
«She crept into my place without my 
knowledge, and she will not withdraw: 
is she not a defiant little usurper? And 
she beguiled Agnes into the conspiracy 
against me. The new soprano at Saint 
Bede’s—well, you can guess the rest. 
What do you think of my pair of rebels ? 
I have not heard them yet in their new 
capacity.” 

«“ You shall hear them next Sunday,” 
Leslie Sherburne broke in: «I will drive 
you over, and Max also. He is not ina 
hurry: he can wait.” 

Mr. Vincent accepted the proposal 
gratefully, but Max made no reply, and 
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soon after the two gentlemen took their 
leave. 

«I understand it all,” said Leslie as 
they walked back to their hotel. «Mr. 
Vincent’s salary as organist was not to be 
forfeited without a struggle: those chil- 
dren are to be educated, an invalid’s tastes 
to be ministered to, however moderately ; 
and for all this money must be had.” 

«“ Even if Miss Baynton’s fingers were 


to be the willing workers. Yes, I un- 
derstand. What a woman! what a 
woman !” 


After this, Leslie Sherburne paid many 
a visit at the house of Mr. Vincent. 
Sunday after Sunday found him in Saint 
Bede’s, seemingly one of the most atten- 
tive in the worshiping throng. His 
household at Marron Hill wondered at 
his desertion, for he had not heretofore 
been given to rambling, as they phrased 
it. Then there came a whisper of his 
approaching marriage, and pretty Agnes 
Vincent listened with beating heart to 
the gossiping story; but she found out 
the whole truth at last from Leslie Sher- 
burne’s lips, and she whispered her se- 
cret to Ethel, not many minutes later, 
with tears and blushes untold: “He 
loved you first, Ethel: he told me all ; 
and I loved you first, Ethel. Are you 
glad ?” 

Ethel kissed the tearful eyes and crim- 
son cheeks, and let that be her answer. 

«It was a splendid thing for a bank 
clerk’s daughter,” the world of Holm- 
hurst agreed, as it flocked to the wed- 
ding, the grandest in Saint Bede’s for 
many a day. Ethel Baynton and Max 
Sherburne came in for a fair share of 
admiration in their respective positions 
as. bridemaid and groomsman, and were 
the occasion of much speculation upon 
the part of the observing many. Mrs. 
Hayward was present, and, like the fairy 
godmother in the story, had lavished 
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presents everywhere: she was anxious 
to make what reparation lay in her. pow- 
er, and it was deemed wisest on all sides 
to let the past be forgotten in the happi- 
ness of the present. 

Ethel was a constant visitor at Mrs. 
Leslie Sherburne’s — Agnes would not 
have it otherwise ; and somehow, with- 
out any especial management, Max Sher- 
burne always found time for “a day or 
two” at Marron Hill when Miss Bayn- 
ton was there. One day Leslie drove 
his wife out to visit a friend at some dis- 
tance, and Max was left with Ethel. 

“Talk to me,” he said to her, sud- 
denly, drawing her attention from the 
music before her: she had been playing 
for some time, and was leaning now, 
half listlessly, against the piano. 

«What shall I say?” was her reply 
as she averted her eyes from his gaze. 

“Ah, if you would only say what I 
want !” he passionately answered. She 
rose hastily and would have fled, but he 
caught her hand: «Will you say it, 
Ethel ?” His face was close to hers, and 
his eager eyes fascinated her: she dared 
not turn away. “Only yes, Ethel: will 
you not say ‘yes’ to my suit ?” 

«1! she exclaimed, scornfully—« I 
say ‘yes’ to Max Sherburne! Of what 
importance can it be tohim? I, a «mere 
woman of the world!’” . 

“The one woman of the world for 
me!” said Max, grasping her hands 
closely. «Will you not forgive me? I> 
am far from perfect, Ethel, but I love 
you: that is all the amends I can make 
for my injustice. That day in Mr, Fur- 
neaux’s office— Yes, Ethel, I was in 
the inner room. Do you care, my dar- 
ling, how I learned to love you ?” 

She resisted no longer. « Yes,” she 
whispered, hiding her face upon her 
clasped hands—and so the story was 
told. KaTE P. KEREVEN. 
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SHALL HE BE EDUCATED? 


SHALL HE BE EDUCATED? 


A REPLY TO “THE FREEDMAN AND HIS FUTURE.” 


HAT schools should be kept open 

through all the warmth of a sum- 
mer vacation, with a full and voluntary 
attendance of the pupils, seems rather 
incredible. That they should be kept 
open nearly under the Tropics, in all 
the heat of a Southern summer, seems 
more incredible. But that they should 
be kept open in summer, under a tropi- 
cal climate, at the request of the boys 
and girls themselves, and partly at their 
expense, seems altogether incredible: it 
is not juvenile human nature. And yet 
it is the fact. So desirous of learning 
are the dark-hued scholars of our South- 
ern States that their schools, when closed 
for the three months of summer, that their 


Northern teachers may return home to’ 


recuperate, have been reopened and their 
old teachers either engaged to remain or 
new ones been employed of their own 
color, and therefore somewhat inferior. 
In some cases these vacation-teachers 
have been the best and most advanced 
of the scholars in the late schools, who 
thus prepare themselves normally for 
wider experience in school-teaching on 
their own account. In Louisiana, in the 
summer of 1868, 178 schools, with 6026 
pupils, continued through July with their 
old teachers. The same season, the 
Superintendent of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau in Mississippi made a special effort 
to go through the hot weather with all 
his healthily-located schools, and suc- 
ceeded: 75 day schools, with an average 
attendance of 3500 scholars, and 47 Sun- 
day schools, with an average of 3800 
pupils, were kept open through all the 
heated term. In Kentucky, last year, 
30 schools were continued through Au- 
gust with 1521 pupils. 

Such an eager desire for learning 
makes the establishment of new schools 
an easy task. And yet it is wonderful 
to see how this intense longing for cul- 
ture on the part of the negro, met by the 





nation in the Freedman’s Bureau and by 
individuals in various benevolent organi- 
zations, has resulted in the establishment 
of so many institutions of learning. Four 
years of peace have intervened sincegthe 
light of freedom began to dawn upon the 
dark chaos of ignorance that brooded over 
the black man. Within these four years 
there have been established colleges—too 
often sot-disant universities—at Wash- 
ington (with its law, medical and theo- 
logical schools), Nashville, Atlanta, Ox- 
ford, Mobile, Alleghany; 31 normal 
schools, at Hampton, Charleston, Ma- 
con, Talladega, Mobile and other places ; 
high schools, at Wilmington, Beaufort, 
Savannah, Memphis, Chattanooga and 
Louisville; 500 graded schools, and 4400 
common and Sunday schools, with an 
attendance of 256,000 pupils, where four 
years ago not a school nor a scholar 
could be found. 

These make an educational advance 
such as the world has nowhere else seen. 
In a few years these 500 graded schools, 
these 39 normal and high schools, these 
colleges and universities, will pour forth 
an ample band of teachers, similar in 
race to the taught; but even at this 
early stage over a thousand of the teach- 
ers are colored. 

Much of this educational -work has 
been done by the Freedman’s Bureau, 
that has so faithfully guarded the inter- 
ests of the nation’s wards. But much 
has also been done by a liberal charity, 
developed in all denominations and 
through manifold organizations. Of all 
the societies, however, the American 
Missionary Association has been the 
most forward, chiefly because it was 
earliest in the field. It has had at one 
time nearly six hundred teachers in col- 
ored schools, educating 40,000 scholars. 
In the retributive ordinance of a wise 
Providence its first school was establish- 
ed at Fortress Monroe, very near the 
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spot where, two hundred and forty-six 
years before, the first cargo of slaves was 
landed upon American soil. To-day, 
that association has more normal schools 
raising up corps of colored teachers than 
there were States in the late Confederacy. 
But it has also inaugurated a manual- 
labor normal school, that bids fair to 
give a great impetus to the education of 
the negro. This institute—located at 
Hampton, Virginia, where General But- 
ler invented the audacious fiction « con- 
traband of war”—boards the scholars at 
$1.75 per week, which is met by the 
scholars laboring for a little more than a 
day and a half each week. More than 
two-thirds of their time is thus given to 
education ; and if the board seems cheap 
and poor to us, we must remember that 
this is one of the few cases where the 
boarding school furnishes better board 
than the scholars obtain at home. The 
four hundred and twenty barrels of cab- 
bages the scholars have raised the past 
year, the two hundred and thirty barrels 
of peas, their strawberries, beets and 
cucumbers, have netted them two thou- 
sand dollars. They have paid their way. 
The successful result of this plan is likely 
to introduce this class of schools into 
general use at the South. Already are 
there seventeen industrial schools rais- 
ing up skilled laborers as well as scholars. 

To comprehend fully the magnitude 
of this educational advance, we must 
recognize the circumstances under which 
it has occurred. 

The negro started with poverty — 
houseless, landless, unskilled in labor, 
and with a terrible prejudice against 
him. He lives on large plantations, 
away from great thoroughfares, and where 
there are no common schools after which 
he can pattern. His time has been all 
needed for his material support. He has 
never known the beauty or excellence 
of knowledge by personal acquaintance. 
And yet through all ranks and ages there 
is this universal, widespread desire for 
knowledge. A teacher in Washington 
told the writer the past winter—which 
was one of unusual severity there from 
lack of work—that many of her scholars 
would go home at the day’s close to find 
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neither food nor fire, would sleep on the 
bare ground of their miserable huts, and 
then come to school the next morning 
breakfastless: they had eaten no food 
for twenty-four hours, but they would 
come to school. The Superintendent of 
Schools in Virginia says that more than 
half of the pupils in the school at Louisa 
Court-house live over three miles from 
the school-house: many walk from five 
to eight miles in the morning, and re- 
turn home again in the afternoon. At 
Gordonsville, two girls walk nine miles 
every morning and nine more back in 
the afternoon. And this is no fitful de- 
sire for knowledge: they have been do- 
ing this for two years, except in the 
muddiest weather, when they faithfully 
study their lessons at home. Six hours’ 
walking every day that they may receive 
six hours’ instruction! There are seven 
boys attending at the same school whose 
homes are seven miles distant, with 
Peter’s Mountain intervening, which they 
cross twice a day to secure the advantages 
of education. Dr. Vogell, of North Car- 
olina, reports that it is quite a common 
thing for children to come to school 
without any breakfast. Living in white 
families, they are not able to get their 
breakfast till after school-hours. One 
young man, working in the post-office, 
had an hour given him for dinner: he 
preferred to spend that hour in school 
and dined on a crust. Others have 
worked for half wages in order to obtain 
two or three hours for school. One of 
the most promising boys has clothed 
himself, earned his living in part, attend- 
ed school, and saved a couple of hun- 
dred dollars to buy his mother a home. 
He is just twenty years of age, intends 
studying law and is a fine speaker. 
Many of the older girls, who are fitting 
for teachers, support themselves, wholly 
or in part, by taking in washing and 
other work. 

From all parts of the South comes the 
same report of self-sacrificing earnest- 
ness in the effort after an education. 
This might be-expected among those old 
enough to appreciate the blessings of 
education, but among the blacks it per- 
vades to some extent the very youngest 
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scholars. They know that the eyes of 
their race are upon them, eagerly watch- 
ing for the effects of that education for 
which their parents have always longed 
and of which they have ever been de- 
prived. To the negroes, more than to 
any other race, knowledge is power. 
They instinctively recognize the fact that 
the great difference between them and 
the white man is not color, but culture ; 
and culture they are determined to have. 

There is something very touching in 
seeing the extreme eagerness of the old 
to learn at an age when learning can be 
of but little use. In the night schools 
at Washington I have frequently seen 
the extremely aged, whose hairs were 
whiter than their silver spectacles, learn- 
ing in the same class with the youngest 
children. Children often become nor- 
mal teachers of their parents and grand- 
parents, whose days must be spent in 
hard labor. One little girl saved all her 
reward-cards to bestow on her grand- 
mother when she had learned a good 
lesson. “Grandma,” said a little darkey 
teacher of some seven summers, “if my 
teacher had to tell me how to spell a 
word as often as I have told you, she 
would get tired to death.” Young and 
old alike hunger for instruction. 


Rapid as has been the change of pub- 
lic opinion in this country on every phase 
of the negro question—and we must re- 
member that the hale gentleman of fifty 
was a stout boy of seventeen when Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison was led through the 
streets of Boston with a rope round his 
neck—in none has it been more rapid 
than at the South on the education and 
suffrage of the black. Four years ago, 
school-houses for the colored people 
were burnt down and the teachers every- 
where assaulted: to-day, the Southern 
mind accepts both facts as inevitable 
necessities, and is already preparing to 
like them at some far-distant date. Even 
now it is willing to use them. The more 
advanced thinkers of the South recog- 
nize the fact that reliable, skilled labor 
is cheaper at a high price than unskilled 
and unreliable labor at a low. In his 
recent address before the National 
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Teachers’ Association at Trenton, Gen- 
eral Howard said that the teachers are 
now personally safe from assault: they 
are only ostracized from all white society. 
They must in many cases board with the 
blacks, and be recognized by them alone 
as acquaintances on the streets. On one 
occasion, General Howard accompanied 
two of his fair teachers to church and 
was shown to a seat. The lady who 
occupied the pew, when she lifted up 
her eyes and beheld who were the in- 
truders, immediately vacated it and retired 
in disgust to another part of the church ! 
But all this bitterness is dying out, 
though but slowly. Occasionally a resi- 
dent clergyman will straggle in to see 
if the “niggers” are really capable of 
learning. Washington and Georgetown 
give the same common-school education 
to the blacks that they do to the whites. 
The city of Petersburg in Virginia has 
established a system of free schools for 
all children, without distinction of race. 
It receives aid from the Bureau and 
from the Peabody fund only to the ex- 
tent of about one-fourth of the total ex- 
pense. Astonishing as it may seem, the 
teachers in that city are mostly native 
Virginians. They have braved and bro- 
ken down the unreasonable spirit of 
social ostracism which has_ hitherto 
awaited every one who should venture 
to instruct colored children. In all hu- 
man probability, these Petersburg teach- 
ers are but the precursors of a great 
cloud of Southern teachers who are to 
devote themselves to teaching every one 
that will come to learn. In Columbus, 
Mississippi, where the school fund is de- 
rived from the rental of land given by 
the United States, the city authorities 
are now offering either to throw open the 
doors of their free academy to colored 
scholars—a proposition that would have 
led to the destruction of the building 
itself five years ago—or they will divide 
the money on a ro vata basis. From 
all parts of the South comes the same 
report—that in the midst of obloquy, of 
social ostracism, of Ku-Klux outrages, 
of deep and bitter prejudice, the South- 
ern mind is slowly preparing to admit 
the black race into the educational arena, 
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just as it has been forced to admit him 
to the ballot. 

Thirty-two years ago the State of 
Connecticut passed a law against teach- 
ing colored children of other States to 
read in Connecticut, and the school- 
house of Prudence Crandall, of Canter- 
bury, was burned to the ground because 
she was so far in advance of New Eng- 
land ideas as to teach colored children. 
In 1854, Mrs. Douglas, herself a South- 
ern lady, was incarcerated in the com- 
mon jail at Norfolk for teaching the little 
darkies of Virginia to read. Three years 
later, thirty-six citizens of Berea, in Ken- 
tucky, were driven out of that State to 
Cincinnati for the crime of being con- 
nected with an educational institute for 
the negroes. To-day, their education is 
regarded as a duty in more than half the 
States of the Union, and Christian lib- 
erality is consecrating nearly a million 
of dollars a year to the elevation of the 
black man. Very slowly has the wave 
of prejudice ebbed southward, leaving 
behind it many bare and unsightly wastes 
of sand. Still it Aas ebbed, steadily and 
uniformly, and the once bare spots are 
rapidly being covered with a. hue more 
pleasant to the philanthropic eye. Ten 
years ago there was not a colored school 
in the capital of the nation ; to-day there 
are seventy-seven. Then there was not 
one black known to attend school south 
of Mason’s and Dixon’s line; to-day 
there are two hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand of them, and still the work goes 
on. The Freedm a’s Bureau has come 
to an end except in its educational work ; 
and that expires in a few months. The 
black man realizes the rugged fact that 
his education must be wrung from pov- 
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erty and prejudice and ignorance—that 
the burden of proof of his manhood rests 
upon him. It is a work that demands co- 
operation and complete organization. It 
is impossible to educate a nation of four 
millions of people from without: their 
education must come mainly from within. 
The prison-doors of slavery have been 
opened by the stern messenger of war: 
if the freed captives are to walk forth 
the equals of their fellow-men, the work 
is theirs—no one can do it for them. 
And they are doing it. We have brought 
forward some of the statistics of the 
schools, but these give but a small idea 
of the change for the better in morals, 
cleanliness, language and thought. To- 
day, more than half the colored schools 
are taught by white men: in ten years, 
the universities, colleges and normal 
schools of which we have spoken will 
send forth a corps of teachers amply 
sufficient for every negro school in the 
United States. 


In the October Number of this Maga- 
zine, Mr. George Fitzhugh argues that it 
is an injury to the black man to educate 
him. These facts are an answer to his 
assertions. We care not to ask Mr. 
Fitzhugh whether Frederick Douglass 
would best employ the talents God has 
given him as a laborer in the fields, or 
as a laborer on a newspaper in Western 
New York, helping to mould public 
opinion? We simply point him to the 
educational facts of this article, and ask 
him whether it is in the power of any 
one to hinder a nation that has the 
franchise from acquiring an education ? 

WILLIAM R. Hooper. 
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ie was the era of cheap eating-houses, 
and though then only a small boy, 
and the youngest clerk in a life-insurance 
company, I daily indulged in the luxury 
of a dinner at the Hétel de Sweeney, 
which flourished for so many years in 
the neighborhood of the Post-office. It 
was there, one sultry day in the summer 
of 1848, that I met the eccentric cha- 
racter who is the subject of my story. I 
had despatched a small slice of beef and 
a single soggy potato when he approach- 
ed the table at which I was seated, and, 
tossing his hat upon the window-ledge, 
called out in a shrill tone, 

« Waiter—here, waiter—I say. Bring 
me dinner, and bring it quickly. A bowl 
of soup, slice of venison, broiled shad, 
pot of coffee, stewed rabbit, crackers and 
cheese, and a bottle of brandy. Mind! 
a bottle, not a glass, for nothing has en- 
tered my mouth but foul air and the 
fumes of an oyster-cellar since this time 
yesterday.” 

My attention arrested by this rapid 
harangue, I looked up at the new-comer. 
He was not far from fifty, but he had a 
certain energetic air about him that 
made him appear several years younger. 
He was somewhat stout—in fact, rather 
corpulent—but the flesh lay on his ribs 
in ridges, being, as it were, corrugated 
by a tightly-fitting surtout, which, though 
the day was sultry, he wore buttoned 
closely up to the chin, leaving nothing 
white in view but a stiffly-starched shirt 
collar, which rose so high from his neck 
that it momently threatened to cut off 
his ears. The upper half of his figure 
had thus the appearance of a bag of 
feathers tied round with cords, but the 
lower half, encased as it was in very 
narrow trousers, closely resembled the 
legs of a pair of tongs, jointed at the 
knees, but too tightly bound about to 
admit of free motion or a kneeling atti- 
tude. His boots were brightly polished, 


and his hat, though almost destitute of 


nap, was set jauntily on one side of his 





head at the precise angle of a ship on 
its beam-ends. His hair and_ beard, 
which were scrupulously brushed, were 
of a hue closely resembling that of a 
boiled tomato covered with a thin fall of 
snow ; and this, with a prominent nose, 
large gray eyes, and a seamed, wrinkled 
face of the precise complexion of sole 
leather, gave him a striking and alto- 
gether nondescript appearance. 

While I was making these observa- 
tions the waiter had brought the stranger 
his dinner, and he set about the meal 
with an appetite that indicated either 
robust health or long fasting. An empty 
goblet was on the salver with the de- 
canter of brandy, and it struck me as 
singular that he at once directed. the 
servant to remove it from the table. 
Observing the half-curious, half-amused 
look with which I noticed this proceed- 
ing, he accosted me as follows : 

“It is thus, my boy, that I put away 
temptation. An intoxicating dram has 
not passed my lips these five years, but 
long habit has made the fumes of alcohol 
essential to my digestion. I use it asa 
woman uses her smelling-salts ;” and, 
applying the brandy to his nostrils, he 
took a long draught of its aroma. 

“The habit is somewhat singular, 
sir,” I replied, smiling ; “but it has the 
merit of economy.” 

“Yes: it costs next to nothing, and 
it serves every purpose of drinking, ex- 
cept the simple one of oblivion ; and ob- 
livion, my lad !—there is no such thing 
as that. The man who seeks it in the 
brandy bottle plunges into a fire that is 
unquenchable. I £#ow, for once I drank 
like a fish—drank to find that very ob- 
livion.” 

«‘It must have been sore trouble that 
could have driven you to that, sir.” 

«‘ Trouble !” and the man’s voice sank 
and his words came slow and with a 
painful effort. A singular light, too, 
flashed from out his great gray eyes, 
revealing a depth of character not to be 
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looked for in a man of such nondescript, 
almost uncouth exterior. «Trouble !” 
he repeated: “that is not the word. It 
was a nameless thing—a thing to make 
the blood run cold and the heart itself 
stand still with horror.” 

His tone and manner sent an icy chill 
through me, and for a moment I said 
nothing. Then I drew my chair nearer 
the table, and in an earnest, sympa- 
thizing way, remarked: «It must have 
been something terrible, sir, when you 
are so moved at its mere mention— 
something more than loss of property, 
though you must have seen better days.” 

“« Better days!” he exclaimed. « My 
ships have been on every sea, my name 
good for a million half the world over ; 
and now, my boy, I am a life agent, with 
not enough to keep me thirty days from 
the almshouse.” 

“A life agent!” I answered: “why, 
sir, I am in a life office !” 

“Indeed! What one?” 

I told him, and soon afterward, as I 
rose to go, he added, «I have taken a 
liking to you, my boy: do you dine here 
often ?” 

“ Yes, sir—every day.” 

“Then we shall meet again, for I 
come here myself occasionally.” 

It was a week before we met again, 
and then it was not at the Hotel de 
Sweeney, but at the office of the life 
company. The president, Mr. Fielding, 
had made his morning appearance when 
the stranger entered, but, giving no heed 
to him, he walked directly up to my desk, 
at the back of the president’s, and ac- 
costed me as follows: «How are you, 
my boy? I have been out of town, or 
I should have met you at dinner.” 

I had scarcely time to return his 
greeting before Mr. Fielding rose, and 
taking the stranger by the hand, said, in 
a tone that was more than usually cor- 
dial and sympathetic, « Why, my friend, 
how do you do? It’s long since we’ve 
met.” 

« Yes, it is, Mr. Fielding,” he answer- 
ed, with a certain air of quiet dignity ; 
‘«‘but times, you know, are changed with 
me. My daughter’s health keeps me 
much at home, and when I’m in town 
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my every hour is taken up in struggling 
for a living.” 

“Then times have changed with you, 
indeed ; but sit down: tell me what you 
are doing ?” 

“« Following your profession—canvass- 
ing for life policies; and I’ve come to 
ask if you don’t want the services of an 
active young man like myself.” 

He smiled as he said this, but his 
tone told that he was in earnest in the 
application. His appearance had greatly 
improved: in fact, he looked almost an- 
other individual ; but I soon discovered, 
much to my surprise, that this trans- 
formation was due wholly to an unbut- 
toned coat and a ruffled shirt bosom. 

Mr. Fielding answered cordially, «I 
shall be delighted to have you act for us. 
You can come and go when you like, and 
be altogether your own master.” 

He came with us at once, but was 
seldom at the office—never, in fact, ex- 
cept to present some application for in- 
surance. However, the risks he took 
were always large, and he was soon in 
receipt of a liberal income. With this 
change in his circumstances his personal 
appearance underwent a decided improve- 
ment. His hat took on a nap; his trou- 
sers grew longer in the legs; and his 
tightly-fitting surtout was exchanged for 
a loose sack cut in the latest fashion. 
Before this transformation occurred, 
however, he entered the office one day 
and asked to see the medical examiner. 
He was closeted with that gentleman for 
half an hour, and when he came out of 
his room I learned that he had made 
application for an insurance on his own 
life. I made out the policy, for I was 
now sixteen, and had risen to the post 
of policy clerk. It was for twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and was payable at his 
death to his daughter, or, as he expressed 
it in the application, «to my child, Lucy, 
in case she survives me ; but in case she 
does not, then to my nearest of kin, 
Richard Messelrode, Esq., to be by him 
disposed of according to directions which 
I shall leave at my decease.” 

This last was a singular provision, and 
it added to the mystery which enveloped 
this singular man. He was, as I have 
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said, seldom at the office, but I often 
met him at the restaurant, and we soon 
came to be in intimate and friendly rela- 
tions ; so much so, that he would occa- 
sionally say to me, «Come promptly at 
one o’clock, my boy, for a half hour is 
short, and the one I spend with you is 
the happiest I have outside of my home. 
I like boys: they bring back to me my 
own boyhood.” 

But, notwithstanding these frequent 
meetings and our constantly increasing 
intimacy, he never again alluded to the 
subject of our first interview—never told 
me anything of his life, or even disclosed 
his place of residence. About this last 
he was especially reticent. All of his 
letters came to, and were mailed from, 
our office, and, owing to his frequent 
absences, they often accumulated largely. 
Once, I remember, when they had been 
uncalled for a fortnight, Mr. Fielding 
said to him, “Tell us where you live, 
and we will forward your letters.” 

«I live nowhere, sir,” he answered, 
somewhat tartly ; “or, rather, I live halfa 
mile from nowhere. My letters will keep. 
They can wait. until I call for them.” 

When he was gone the president 
turned about to me and said, smiling, 
“ Dick, your friend is not over-commu- 
nicative about himself.” 

«No, sir: there is a mystery about 
him. Who.is he, sir ?” 

«When I was a boy,” he answered, 
“he was one of the largest down-town 
merchants, trading with Europe, China 
and the West Coast of Africa. But in 
37 his house failed, owing, it was said, 
to his having been away several years, 
traveling in Europe. He returned soon 
afterward, but I have seen and known 
very little of him since.” 

So things went on for more than three 
years, the business of the new agent 
constantly increasing in even a greater 
ratio than the general business of the 
company. Then—lI think it was in the 
winter of 1851—I remarked that for an 
entire month he did not make his ap- 
pearance at the office. One morning, as 
I was conjecturing what could be the 
cause of his prolonged absence, Mr. 
Fielding, who sat at his desk opening 
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the mail, turned suddenly to me and 
said, « Dick, look at the paper: see at 
what hour the next train leaves for New 
Haven.” 

« At half-past ten, sir.” 

“Then I’ve only time to get to the 
cars. Call at my house as you go to 
supper and tell Mrs. Fielding that I am 
summoned suddenly out of town, and 
shall not be home to-night. Mr. Mer- 
rick can open the rest of the letters.” 

Then, drawing on his overcoat, he 
hastily left the office. 

I found him at his desk when I went 
down on the following morning, and I 
had no sooner entered the office than he 
said to me, “ Dick, I want you to go for 
Mr. Merrick: be as quick as you can, 
and ask him to come immediately.” 

In half an hour I returned with the 
actuary, and then the two had a long and 
low conversation together. At last Mr. 
Fielding, who had all the while sat in 
his overcoat, rose to go out, and as he 
passed my desk I heard him say to Mr. 
Merrick, “ He can’t last more than a day 
or two. I had better stay till it is over.” 

Who was this who could not last 
more than a day or two? I did not 
know, but my inward sense told me it 
was our eccentric agent. 

Mr. Fielding did not return till the 
third day following. Then I again found 
him at his desk when I went down town 
in the morning. He was thoughtful 
and abstracted, but after a time turned 
about on his chair, and said to me, 
«“ Richard, you and your mother live 
alone together ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

« How large a house have you ?” 

«Six rooms and a pigeon-hole of an 
attic.” 

«“ That'll do. When you go home this 
afternoon will you tell your mother I will 
call on her this evening ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered; and as he 
was again turning around to his desk, I 
added, «Mr. Fielding, will you let me 
ask you if anything has happened to 
Mr. M——?” 

« Yes, Richard: he is dead. He died 
just before I left his house, a little after 
midnight.” 
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Early that evening Mr. Fielding came 
to my mother’s house, and asked for a 
private interview with her and myself. 
We went into the parlor, and were there 
with closed doors for an hour together. 
During that hour he disclosed the cause 
of his absence from the office, and lifted 
the veil of mystery that overhung the 
life of our eccentric agent. 


As has been already said, while Mr. 
Fielding was yet a boy Mr. M was 
a great merchant, with ships on every 
sea and a name good for a million half 
the world over. He inherited the larger 
portion of his property, but his own 
wealth, large as it was, had been greatly 
augmented by an early marriage with a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, the 
only daughter of one of those large land- 
ed proprietors who in very recent years 
were known as “patroons” along the 
banks of the Hudson. One child, a 
daughter, was the fruit of this marriage. 
She was very beautiful, with fair hair, 
and eyes and features that revealed a 
soul all alive with intelligence and 
warmth of feeling. An only child, she 
was the idol of her parents, and not a 
cloud overshadowed her young life until 
the death of her mother, which occurred 
when she was just emerging into woman- 
hood. She had now nothing left but her 
father, and instinctively she turned to 
him for sympathy and support in her 
great bereavement. But, weighed down 
by his own grief, he seemed to forget 
that of his daughter. Always greatly 
absorbed in his extensive business, he 
now became more engrossed than ever, 
as if seeking thus to drown the recollec- 
tion of his sorrow. He was, too, often 
absent from home, leaving his daughter 
alone for days together. In these cir- 
cumstances a devilish chance threw in 
her way a man who, under the guise of 
sympathy, drew out all the warm strength 
of her affectionate nature. He was young, 
brilliant and well connected—the son of a 
Liverpool correspondent of Mr. M . 
and the American agent of his father’s 
establishment. His visits soon became 
frequent, and it was not long before the 
two were secretly betrothed—secretly, 
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because, though he knew nothing against 
the young man’s character, the father 
felt for him an instinctive aversion. At 
last the betrothal came to the father’s 
knowledge, and he forbade the young 
man the house, adding in his anger that 
he should never marry his daughter, or, 
if he did, that it would be without a 
dollar of his fortune. The Englishman 
went away greatly incensed, and vowing 
a terrible vengeance for the insult. But 
the intimacy did not end. It was con- 
tinued in stolen interviews. Thus things 
went on for nearly a year, when, going 
home one day at his usual hour in the 
afternoon, Mr. M found on his desk 
the following note from his daughter : 





«“ DEAR FATHER: 

“You have driven William from the 
house, and you persist in misunderstand- 
ing him and his intentions. He does 
love me, dear father, and he does zot 
seek my fortune. He is willing to take 
me without a dollar; and he will prove 
to you in the future that he is every- 
thing that is honorable. I love you, my 
dear father, but I cannot live without 
him. 1 have consented to go away with 
him, and to be married at his father’s 
house, in Liverpool. But I will come 
back to you, and the love and duty I 
shall always give you hereafter will make 
you forget this one step I have taken 
against your wishes.” 


It was four o’clock, and the steamer 
had sailed at twelve, so pursuit was 
hopeless. The stricken man bowed his 
head upon his hands, and gave way to a 
storm of grief and anger. All the night 
he walked his room, and in the morn- 
ing went to the office of his Liverpool 
correspondent. The clerks had no 
knowledge of the absence of the mana- 
ger, and affirmed that he could not have 
gone away, for he had drawn nothing 
from bank, and could not have had 
about him money enough for the voyage. 
Puzzled and bewildered, Mr. M 
went away, but in half an hour one of 
the clerks came to him at his office. He 
had just discovered that the young Eng- 
lishman had, the day before, drawn from 





| bank every dollar that the firm had on 
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deposit, and had actually gone away on 
the steamer. The sum taken was large 
—over ten thousand dollars—and this 
showed conclusively that the absconding 
manager had no intention of going to his 
father’s house in Liverpool. 

Another steamer did not sail for a 
week, and in that week the stricken man 
underwent suffering enough to atone for 
the mistakes of a lifetime. What to him 
now were friends, wealth and honorable 
position—what, with his only child un- 
known leagues away and in the clutches 
of a villain ? 

The next steamer saw him on the way 
to Europe. Landing at Liverpool, he 
sought at once his correspondent. The 
worthy gentleman had not seen his son, 
and only that morning had heard of his 
departure from New York. So the 
father’s worst fears were realized. His 
daughter had fallen a victim to the arts 
of a gilded villain. Without a marriage 
ring she was living with the man, al- 
ready perhaps a prey to the shame and 
misery that were sure to overwhelm her 
when she awoke to her true condition. 

Detectives were employed, and the 
fugitives were tracked to the Continent, 
but there all trace of them ended. The 
father, however, did not relinquish the 
pursuit. Alone he wandered over Eu- 
rope, but for a whole year his search 
was fruitless. Then one night he saw 
them together in the dress-circle of a 
crowded theatre in Vienna. The young 
man’s features bore traces of deep dissi- 
pation: er face wore a simple look, but 
she was decked out in a gaudy finery 
that told plainly of some mighty change 
that had occurred in the once pure and 
spotless woman. The father sprang to 
his feet and rushed toward the box 
which they occupied. When he reached 
it, it was empty: they had flown, no one 
knew whither. Again the police were 
set at work, and they were traced into 
France, and thence, from Dover, into 
the wilderness of London. Here, under 
an assumed name, the father continued 
his inquiries. By day and night for a 
whole year he followed the search, never 
resting ; but all was of no avail: nota 
trace did he get of the fugitives. At 
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last even his hope gave way, and then it 
was that he sought oblivion in the bottle. 
He.drank deeply, and often for weeks 
would lay almost unconscious with in- 
toxication. Then he would come to 
himself, and again would resume his 
search with a sort of frantic energy. He 
filled the newspapers with offers of re- 
ward, and he covered the city walls with 
descriptions of his lost daughter; but, 
far away or hidden near. at hand in some 
secret nook—perhaps some haunt of 
vice—she eluded his utmost vigilance. 
At last—it was at the end of another 
year—as he was recovering from a long 
debauch, he went out for a morning walk 
in one of the most secluded parts of 
London. Scarcely yet sober, he was, 
with the help of his cane, staggering 
along the half-deserted street when a 
female figure flitted by him and entered 
a carriage which was in waiting at a 
neighboring corner. Something in her 
appearance arrested his attention, and 
turning about he gazed after the retreat- 
ing woman. It was his long-lost daugh- 
ter! Instantly sobered by the shock, 
he sprang after her, shouting her name 
loudly ; but the carriage door was closed, 
and the vehicle rolled rapidly away to- 
ward the heart of London. Fast it went, 
but as fast he followed, until at last he 
overtook a hack going in the same direc- 
tion. Springing into it almost breathless, 
he shouted to the driver, «A hundred 
guineas if you catch up with yonder car- 
riage!” The driver plied his whip, but 
his horse was a clumsy beast, and they 
entered Bloomsbury Square only to see 
the retreating vehicle turn a distant 
corner. Again he shouted to the coach- 
man, and again the coachman plied his 
whip, and now with such effect that they 
reached the neighboring street in time 
to see the pursued carriage driwn up 
before the doorway of a tall brick house 
with faded front and closed shutters. A 
woman was going up the steps, and a 
man was following. He was the Eng- 
lishman. The door of the house closed 
as the wheels of the hack grated against 
the curbstone. Instantly he was on the 
sidewalk and ascending the steps of the 
dwelling. 
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«Not in there—not in there, sir!” 
shouted the coachman. “It’s one of 
the worst sort: I wouldn’t trust myself 
in there without a score of police, even 
by daylight.” 

But his words were drowned by the 
loud ringing of the door-bell, and in a 
moment the father stood face to face 
with the fallen daughter. She uttered a 
piercing shriek and fell down senseless, 
and then he bent forward to raise her 
from the floor and to bear her away from 
the building. As he did so the Eng- 
lishman sprang in between him and his 
child. No words were spoken, and it 
was all the work of a moment. But the 
Englishman was thrown to the ground, 
then lifted in the air and thrown to the 
ground again, and then left there, sense- 
less, on the marble floor of the hallway. 
In another moment the father, with his 
daughter in his arms, had entered the 
hack and driven away to Morley’s. 

She was insensible all the way, and 
for an hour after their arrival at the hotel 
she did not regain consciousness. Then 
a rap came at the door of the room they 
occupied, and, opening it, the unhappy 
father was accosted by a burly man as 
follows: “I am an officer. In_ the 
queen’s name I arrest you for murder.” 

“For murder! What murder ?” 

“The murder of a gambler at a no- 
torious house in Bloomsbury Square. 
The coachman who brought you here is 
outside, ready to identify you.” 

Then the daughter opened her eyes, 
and looked up vacantly at her father. 
He went to her, spoke tenderly to her, 
called her by all the endearing names of 
her girlhood ; but she thrust him from 
her, saying, “Go away! go away! I 
hate men. Oh leave me alone: you 
would leave me alone if you only knew 
I am so very wretched.” 

The officer then said, «Sir, I cannot 
wait. I pity you, but I must do my 
duty.” 

Then the wretched father was forced 
away, and the more wretched daughter 
was left alone to the tender mercies of 
strangers. 

They took him to prison, and he lay 
there for many weeks, and then his trial 
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came off at the Old Bailey. This ‘trial 


| Mr. Fielding found reported in a news- 


paper slip which the unhappy man had 
carefully preserved among his papers. 
On the margin of this slip, in the bold 
hand of Mr. M , is the following en- 
dorsement: “From the London Times 
of Sept. 10, 18—.” The extract is as 
follows : 

«An affecting scene occurred yester- 
day at the Old Bailey. It was a sad 
glimpse of real life, but the finding of 
the jury gives evidence that British 
hearts are not yet utterly callous to hu- 
man suffering. 

“« Lord Chief-Justice Tindale presiding, 
George Hammond, an American gentle- 
man, was placed at the bar to be tried 
on an indictment found against him by 
the grand jury for the willful murder, 
with malice aforethought, of William 
Baldwin, a notorious gamester. The 
prisoner was a man of prepossessing 
appearance. His eyes were clear and 
mild, and his whole bearing gave evi- 
dence of subdued sadness and resigna- 
tion. He was forty-one years of age, 
had a soft, pleasant voice, and a quiet 
dignity of manner that denoted genteel 
breeding and education. 

‘«‘ Being called upon to plead, the pris- 
oner admitted that he killed Baldwin, 
and added that he deplored the act, but 
on his soul and conscience did not con- 
sider himself guilty of murder. 

«A jury was then impaneled to try the 
prisoner. The indictment was read, and 
the act of killing being admitted, the 
government rested its case and the pris- 
oner was called upon for his defence. 
Rising and turning toward the court and 
the jury, he addressed them as follows: 
‘My lord and gentlemen, my justifica- 
tion, if justification I have, is to be found 
in the recital of a few circumstances. 
Three years ago I lost a daughter, then 
fifteen years of age, and the sole me- 
morial of a beloved wife whom it had 
pleased God to recall to himself. I lost 
her, but I did not see her die. She dis- 
appeared—was stolen from me by a vil- 
lain. Under promise of marriage he 
wrought her destruction. She was a 
charming child, and I had no one else 
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in the world to love me. Gentlemen, 
what I suffered cannot be described: 
you cannot imagine it. The villain 
brought her to England and I followed 
—followed them half over Europe. In 
advertising, on detectives and in fruitless 
searches I have expended a large fortune, 
but all without avail. I saw them once 
at Vienna, but they eluded me and came 
here to London. That was two years 
ago, and for these two years, during all 
of my rational moments, I have sought 
them in every alley and byway of this 
great city. At length, on Friday, the 
fourteenth of last July, I was passing 
along a narrow street leading from the 
Smithfield cattle market. A young wo- 
man suddenly passed me and entered a 
carriage which was in waiting at the 
street corner. It was my daughter, and 
in the carriage with her was her destroyer. 
I followed, and saw them enter a house 
near Bloomsbury Square. I was told it 
was a place of notorious character, but 
this made me only the more eager for 
my child’s rescue. I rang the bell, she 
opened the door, and, seeing me, fell to 
the floor senseless. I was about to raise 
her in my arms when he stepped between 
me and my rescued child. I do not well 
remember the rest. A film came before 
my eyes. I know not how it was. I, 
habitually gentle—gentle almost to weak- 
ness—seized him by the throat and dash- 
ed him to the ground. Then I raised 
him in the air and dashed him to the 
ground again ; and then, with my insen- 
sible child in my arms, I rushed from 
the building. An hour afterward I was 
told I had taken his life, and I repented 
what I had done; but a fortnight later 
I was sorry—sorry he had not had ten 
lives, that I might have taken them all 
at that one moment.’ 

«¢These are not Christian senti- 
ments,’ said the chief-justice, interrupt- 
ing the prisoner. «How can you expect 
the court or the jury to look with favor 
on your defence, or how can you expect 
God to forgive you, if you do not for- 
give him—the man whom you sent, all 
unprepared, into the presence of his 
Maker ?” 

«¢I know, my lord,’ answered the 
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prisoner, ‘what will be your judgment 
and that of the jury; but God as for- 
given me: I feel it in my heart. You 
know not, I knew not when I killed him, 
all the evil that man had done to my 
child. It was at the moment when all 
that evil was revealed to me that I felt 
that terrible thirst for vengeance. Some 
compassionate people brought my daugh- 
ter to me in the prison, and then, my 
lord, I learned—I learned that she was 
no longer my child—no longer pure and 
spotless as she once was, but corrupt in 
body and soul, her manner and language 
infamous, and her reason altogether gone ; 
so that she did not even recognize me, 
her father. Do you comprehend, my 
lord? That man had robbed me of the 
love and the soul of my child! And I— 
I had killed him but once !’ 

« A murmur ran through the crowded 
room, and the foreman of the jury rose 
and addressed the chief-justice. «My 
lord,’ he said, ‘we have agreed upon a 
verdict.’ 

«¢I understand you, gentlemen,’ an- 
swered the chief-justice ; «but the law 
must take its course. I must sum up 
the case, and then you will retire to de- 
liberate.’ 

«“ The case having been summed up, 
the jury retired, but in a moment they 
returned into court with a verdict of 
‘ Not guilty.’ 

«The scene which followed is inde- 
scribable. A deafening shout went up 
from the crowd, who over benches and 
chairs rushed upon the prisoner to bear 
him away in triumph. Even the women 
forced themselves into the prisoner’s 
dock, hung about his neck and covered 
him with caresses. At last the sheriff 
restored some degree of order, and then 
with a strong escort led the acquitted 
man from the court; but the crowd fol- 
lowed, with deafening shouts and huzzas, 
all the way to his lodgings.” 


Little remains to be told of this over- 
true story. Some benevolent people had 
cared for the daughter while the father 
was in prison, and with her he soon 
sailed for America. Arrived here, he 
found his great commercial house had 
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gone down in the financial tornado 
which in the autumn of 1837 swept over 
the country. But he cared little for this 
loss of fortune. All his time and all his 
thought were now given to the restora- 
tion of his daughter. 
from the commercial wreck, he took a 
small cottage in the country, and there, 
with a faithful servant of his family, de- 
voted himself to the care of the invalid. 
There no prying eyes looked in upon 
them, for none there knew him as the 
once great merchant, or as the principal 
actor in that fearful tragedy. Under his 
ceaseless love and care there gradually 
came back to his child her reason, but 
with it, too, came bitter regrets and har- 
rowing recollections. These undermined 
her health, and threw her into a long and 
lingering consumption. Day by day he 
watched her fading slowly away, but day 
by day there came to him consolation ; for 
he saw her now clothed and in her right 
mind, and sitting at the feet of Jesus. 
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At last his money gave out, and he. was 
forced to resort to some means of gain- 
ing a livelihood. It was at this period 
that I made his acquaintance. 


This was what Mr. Fielding told us 
in that long interview, and as he ended 
the narration he said to my mother, 
“‘ She is failing fast—she has not long to 
live: give hera home and a mother’s 
love ; it will be only a few months at the 
farthest.” 

It was only a few months, and then 
we laid her by her father’s side in the 
secluded spot where she had found the 
Saviour. That was seventeen years ago; 
but even now we never speak of her with- 
out a swelling sigh and a falling tear for 
“poor Lucy.” 

In accordance with her father’s will, 
the avails of the life policy went, at 
Lucy’s death, to the “Home for Out- 
cast Women.” 

EDMUND KIRKE. 





THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


HE slant sun shines through golden air, 
From Southern skies his radiance sending 
O’er sober fields and tree-tops bare— 
A glory with a shadow blending. 


Tis not the fierce and ardent blaze 

That poured from August skies its splendor, 
But, mellowed by an opal haze, 

A brightness dearer and more tender. 


Thus on some gray cathedral’s walls 

A flood of mystic glory, streaming 
Through topaz-tinted windows, falls 

With half-subdued and tremulous gleaming. 


Departing Autumn, lingering, throws 
A silver veil o’er lake and meadow, 

And each enchanted distance shows 
A fairy scene, half hid in shadow. 

















The lake lies still beneath the mist, 
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Beneath white clouds that o’er her hover— 
A sleeping beauty yet unkissed 
By the west wind, her loitering lover. 


A fragrance born of falling. leaves 
Floats on the calm and unstirred ether, 
The last faint sigh that Autumn heaves— 
Farewell and benison together. 


Along the marge of lake or stream, 
Each homely cot, each leafless willow, 

Borne on the mist’s pale bosom, seem 
Uplifted on some airy billow. 


Soft languor in the atmosphere, 
A dim, mysterious dreamy essence, 
Fills this sweet twilight of the year, 
And lulls us by its magic presence. 


Sweet memories of forgotten hours, 
Responsive longings, crowd the bosom ; 

So in the scent of long-plucked flowers 
Lives yet the Summer’s wealth of blossom. 


Oh when departs life’s summer day, 

When graver years shall gather o’er me, 
Mine be the soft and mellow ray 

That fills these golden days with glory. 


CECIL DARE. 
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HE present Number closes the 

Fourth Volume of this Magazine, 
and its second year. The next will be 
a Holiday Number, and will contain, 
with numerous illustrations, a Christmas 
Story by Mr. F. R. Stockton, entitled 
“The Fairy and the Ghost,” together 
with other papers suited to the season. 
The Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s serial 
novel, « Beyond the Breakers,” will be 
concluded in the February Number, and 
the “Vicar” shortly thereafter. It is not 





proposed to follow them immediately 
by any other long serial, so that room 
will be made for a variety of excellent 
articles now on hand and awaiting their 
turn for publication. While we have no 
apologies to make for the past, and are 
willing to let the Magazine speak for 
itself, our readers may be assured that 
no effort or expense will be spared to 
raise its standard of merit still higher in 
the future. 

The publishers respectfully announce 
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that, in addition to Lippincott’s and the 
Sunday Magazine, they have com- 
menced the publication in this country 
of Good Words, a monthly which has a 
deservedly high reputation wherever the 
English language is read ; and also of a 
profusely illustrated juvenile magazine, 
entitled Good Words for the Young. 
In these various periodicals, a prospec- 
tus of which will be found elsewhere, all 
tastes are consulted, and among their 
contents, taken together, every member 
of a family will find congenial reading. 


We beg to call attention to a paper in 
the present Number on « The Coming 
Crisis in Canada,” which contains infor- 
mation that will be new to the American 
public. We may add that it is under- 
stood a project is on foot looking to 
the appointment of a joint commission 
by Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada to consider and report upon equi- 
table terms for the annexation of all 
British North America to the United 
States. The advantages which would 
accrue to ourselves from such a union 
are too obvious to need recapitulation ; 
and no serious opposition will arise from 
Great Britain. The principal difficulty 
in the way will come from the feeling ex- 
cited across the border by the senseless 
and patronizing tone in which too many 
American demagogues on the platform 
and in the press speak of Canada. The 
Canadians naturally do not relish the 
idea of annexation by brute force—the 
way an anaconda annexes a rabbit, the 
way the Romans annexed their Sabine 
wives—but our friends in the Dominion 
may be assured that such a thought is as 
foreign to the minds of all genuine Amer- 
icans as it is unsupported by precedent 
in the history of this country. Since 
the United States were a nation they 
have purchased Florida, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia and Alaska; but they have con- 
quered no territory, Texas, the apparent 
exception, having come in voluntarily 
and belonging to them by right, with its 
existing boundaries. Every American 
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statesman dreads the expense of a war; 
and moreover forcible annexation is con- 
trary to the principles of a government 
which proclaims that its just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed. 
Other objections on the part of the Ca- 
nadians are—the unsettled finances of 
this republic, its elective judiciary, its 
want of a responsible Cabinet, and the 
fear that Canada would not get its due 
share of the patronage of the general 
government. All these matters are 
proper subjects for the consideration of 
the commissioners who may be appoint- 
ed by the three Powers interested. In 
a future Number the author of « The 
Coming Crisis in Canada” expects to 
discuss these points, and to consider 
the question of Annexation in all its 
aspects. 

. .. Governments often license a cause 
of mischief, and then punish the effect— 
create a false institution, and then en- 
deavor to counteract its baleful influence. 
A more striking instance of this sort has 
perhaps never been found than was ex- 
hibited in the «Gold Room” at New 
York on the memorable 24th of Sep- 
tember last, when speculation made its 
grandest, wildest demonstration, and 
showed to the world what it could do, 
and also, very strikingly, what it could 
not do when government with its mighty 
forces entered the terrible arena with the 
Bulls and Bears, and decided the con- 
test between them. 

The premium had been carried up to 
sixty-two and a half per cent. A tele- 
gram from Washington brought it down 
in an instant to thirty. Five hundred 
milliqns of gold, it is said, had been 
bought and sold on that day ; and there 
had been lost or won some forty mil- 
lions! Such a slaughter of innocents 
as the news from Washington occasioned 
was never known before. Men worth 
millions were made bankrupts in a mo- 
ment. The speculators were severely 
punished by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but whether Bulls or Bears suffered 
most severely is not yet determined. In 
view of all the facts, not a few are ready 
to exclaim, «Served them right, no mat- 
ter which side got the worst of it !” 
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Before we render such a verdict, how- 
ever, would it not be well to inquire who 
is to blame for all the fearful results of 
such a demonstration? To what cause 
is this widespread disaster and demoral- 
ization to be attributed? What made it 
possible—nay, what made it certain— 
that events like these would take place ? 
What created such a gambling Pande- 
monium as the New York Gold Room? 
These are the questions to be answered ; 
and answered, we think, they may be by 
asking a few other questions: Would 
there have been any gold gambling at all 
if there had been no premium on gold? 
Would there have been any such premi- 
um if the currency of the country had 
been at par with gold? Would not the 
currency have been at par with gold if it 
had not been greatly redundant? How 
came there to be such an excess of cur- 
rency compared with the natural wants 
of the country? There can be but one 
answer. Congress, during the war and 
from supposed necessity, issued some 
four hundred millions of its own notes, 
and authorized the so-called National 
banks to issue three hundred millions 
more ; and when the war was over, and 
the supposed necessity no longer existed, 
Congress did not retrace its steps and 
gradually withdraw its own notes. Could 
it not have readily done this? Could 
not the greenbacks have been gradually 
converted into bonds and thus the cur- 
rency have been restored to its natural 
limits? Undoubtedly it might. Then 
why was it not done? And if Congress 
might have done this, and did not, who 
is to blame for the mad speculations in 
gold and the general derangement of 
business inflicted upon the country ? 

But it may be said in reply, « All this 
is no justification of the Ring.” Granted, 
if you please. We certainly have no 
sympathy with the speculating fraternity. 
We would not share in their profits or 
their plagues, but we protest against 
holding a little band of operators in Wall 
street responsible for the crimes and dis- 
asters of gold speculation. Far from it. 
We look for the CAUSE of all this, and 
we find it in the criminal delinquency of 
the Congress of the United States in not 
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taking immediate and decisive measures, 
as soon as the great struggle was closed, 
for the gradual restoration of the cur- 
rency, by the withdrawal of its forced 
circulation and the repeal of the Legal- 
Tender Act. We see, as every reflect- 
ing man must see, that all this was fea- 
sible, and that there is no apology what- 
ever for not doing it. When, therefore, 
we hear men denouncing “the Gold Ring” 
for deranging the monetary affairs of the 
country and raising the rate of interest 
so high as to be ruinous to trade, we say 
that all this is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of such a currency as Con- 
gress allows to exist. And then, again, 
are the small cliques in New York and 
other large cities the only persons en- 
gaged in gold speculation ? Very far from 
that. Every importer in the nation is 
tempted to speculate, and the great body 
of importers do. They have engage- 
ments to meet for gold to pay duties. 
Now, if the present premium is, say, 
thirty per cent., and they believe it is 
likely to be higher a month ahead, when 
they know they will be called upon to 
pay duties, they buy the gold at once: 
if they think the premium will be lower, 
they borrow the gold now, to be returned 
thirty days hence. All this is fair and 
honorable, but are not operations of this 
sort in fact speculations? and do they 
not affect the market as truly as those 
of the Ring? Even the retired capital- 
ist who hoards his coupons when gold 
is worth only thirty, and brings them 
forward when they will command thirty- 
five, is a speculator. So of every dealer 
in flour for export, every purchaser of 
imported goods: all alike are directly, 
and without any fault of their own, inte- 
rested in the rise and fall of the gold 
premium, and they will act in view of 
that fact; and thus they are, in so far, 
speculators as truly as any combination 
in Wall street. 

The fluctuating premium on gold in- 
troduces the element of CHANCE into all 
the business of the country. We area 
nation of speculators, and we cannot 
help it while the government compels us 
to use a false and fluctuating standard of 
value. If such are the facts in the case, 
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we ask again, Who is to blame for all 
the evils which gold gambling and a de- 
preciated currency inflict upon the trade, 
industry and morals of the country? 


An American gentleman now resident 
abroad, whose ready pen has more than 
once contributed to our columns, writes 
thus about the Countess Guiccioli, a lady 
whom her late eccentric husband used 
to introduce as « La Marquise de Boissy, 
ma femme, ancienne maitresse de Byron !” 
and who is now at work writing a biog- 
raphy of the Marquis: 

Apropos of the “True Story of Lord By- 
ron’s Life,” which has been the great literary 
sensation this fall, not only in America, but 
also in England and France, I must tell you 
of a visit paid some time since to the famous 
Countess Guiccioli, or, as her present title is, 
the Marquise de Boissy. It had already been 
rumored that the Marquise had in prepara- 
tion, and nearly completed, 4er version of the 
career of the author of Don Fuan and The 
Corsair. One of our enterprising American 
publishers, a personal friend, knowing me to 
be in Paris, wrote and urged me to endeavor 
to procure for him the advance sheets of the 
book, for translation and publication in the 
United States. Knowing no one who could 
give me an introduction to the Marquise, and 
judging that the only way to succeed in my 
errand was to see her in person, I resolved to 
present myself to her sans cérémonie, and state 
the object of my visit sazs circumlocution. I 
was too late to secure the sheets, but not too 
late to see and converse with the woman 
whose name is so closely, if ignominiously, 
associated with the romance of Byron’s Con- 
tinental life. 

The Marquise resides in one of those quiet, 
sombre streets which branch off from the 
outer line of boulevards, not far from the Rue 
de la Chaussée d’Antin—a quiet, modest, by 
no means aristocratic little thoroughfare, with 
plain houses and an air of moderate respect- 
ability. Her residence is in no way distin- 
guished from the rest: there is no garden be- 
hind high walls, no spacious court, such as 
you find in the aristocratic Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, where you would imagine the widow 
of a proud old Legitimist marquis would 
live. The house stands square on the street : 
a plain door admits to an equally plain—I 
was about to say, shabby—vestibule. Neither 
does the Marquise keep up more state inside 
than without her mansion. Let me here (in 
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parenthesis) say a word about the ‘/ew Mar- 
quis, her husband, who took her with all her 
faults and unattractive fame. He was eccen- 
tric, as might be guessed—an oddity, not 
without genius and some wit, a well-to-do 
nobleman of the Legitimist school. He was 
as much ¢e character of the Corps Législatif, 
of which he continued to be a member till his 
death a year or two ago, as Davy Crockett 
was of his era in Congress, and Colonel Sib- 
thorp of the House of Commons. But he 
was noted, above all, for one peculiarity—his 
persistent and ever-obtruding detestation of 
England and the English. He was the wild- 
est Anglophobist of his generation. No mat- 
ter what the topic on which he addressed the 
Chamber, he was sure to bring in a tirade 
derogatory to England : his colleagues settled 
themselves down to enjoy hearing England 
receive a good, hearty rating. The Marquis’ 
spite was usually referred to one cause: the 
fact of the former relations of his wife with 
the “ milord Anglais,” galled him, it was said, 
beyond endurance. The Marquis revenged 
his hatred of Byron’s memory on Byron’s 
government and nation. To return to the 
Marquise. Nota word did the world hear of 
her reminiscences of the bard until the odd, 
English-hating Marquis was gone: then she 
straightway set about the book which drew 
forth Mrs. Stowe’s so-called revelation. 

A domestic in his shirt sleeves admitted 
me: I was requested to sit in the somewhat 
shabby vestibule while my message was car- 
ried up. After a delay I was conducted up 
a plain staircase, then through a suite of 
rooms which were separated from each other 
by thick, festooned curtains in place of 
doors, At last I reached one of those 
boudoirs which are the pride of old-lady- 
hood in France. Too many cushions, cur- 
tains, ornaments ; an almost suffocating plen- 
tifulness of furniture and garnishments ; 
close and too snug. Here the Marquise sat 
at her table, and the manuscripts and proof- 
sheets before her betrayed that she was still 
upon the task promised to the Byron lovers, 
A still remarkably handsome woman, for all 
her threescore-and-ten years : her complexion 
fair and smooth, unwrinkled, unfreckled, not 
pinched nor “made up ;” her eyes blue and 
soft, her features regular, her nose slightly 
aquiline, her mouth finely shaped, her hair a 
soft, lightish brown, with no gray hairs that 
one could see. A face, not exactly pleasing, 
yet refined, vivacious ; not at all intellectual, 
hardly even intelligent—a face which must 
once have been a delicate oval, but which is 
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somewhat sharpened by age. In manners 
she was much like the typical French dow- 
ager of high society—rather studiously grace- 
ful, a society countenance, an admirable kind 
of commonplace sa/on conversationalist. She 
talked at first in very broken and painful 
English ; then would slide off into French, 
which she spoke both rapidly and distinctly: 
if she saw that what she said was not under- 
stood, she would try, with great effort, to ex- 
plain it in English—seldom with success. 
She talked freely and enthusiastically of By- 
ron; seemed to have no idea that her con- 
nection with him was a thing to be otherwise 
than proud of. She spoke of him as a dread- 
fully ill-used man, not half understood ; and 
appeared to pride herself on the prospect 
that it would be er lot to first open the eyes 
of the world as to the splendor and goodness 
of his real character. The vivacity, vigor, 
the conversational powers of the Marquise 
were very marked and apparent : neither her 
appearance nor manners betrayed the advent 
of old age. She did not in the least strike 
me as o/d: she seemed, too, far more a 
Frenchwoman than an Italian. Apropos of 
the Marquise, let me quote what has recently 
been said of her in a French periodical: 
“The Marquise de Boissy was, as every one 
knows, very beautiful. She declares that her 
intercourse with Lord Byron has never ceased. 
She writes to the great poet: places before 
her the large sheet of blue-wove paper, as 
Byron liked it, falls into a kind of ecstasy, 
lifts up her eyes to the ceiling, and, a few 
minutes afterward, her hand runs on the pa- 
per involuntarily, without her looking at it, 
and the answer comes. Two years ago, ac- 
cording to Dr. Cerise, Lord Byron’s letter 
announced that ‘an American author was 
preparing to write on his life a book full of 
false and horrible things.’” G. M. T. 


Poor Byron! After life’s fitful fever 
he had long slept well when a hollow 
voice from the dead summoned him forth 
to answer for the terrible deeds done in 
the body fifty years ago! Perhaps he 
had some presentiment of a sacrilege 
like this when he wrote, with infinite 
pathos, these lines : 


“T twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land’s language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline— 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and shall oblivion bar 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honored by the nations—let it be— 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 
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And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 
* Sparta has many a worthier son than he.’ 
Meantime, I seek no sympathies, nor need : 
The thorns which I have reaped ave of the tree 
I planted: they have torn me, and I bleed: 
I should have known what fruit would spring from 
such a seed.” 

Whatever may have been Byron’s 
faults, he never pretended or attempted 
to cloak them before the world: what- 
ever were his enmities, they died with 
him. Even those who had grossly abused 
him he forgave ; and they who had pro- 
voked his biting satire afterward partici- 
pated in and cherished his undying friend- 
ship. «I have not waited for a death- 
bed,” he says, in response to a bitter, 
even scurrilous, attack upon him by 
Southey, “to repent of my actions.” 
And who can forget, in this connection, 
the interpolation of the fervent tribute 
to the gallant Major Howard who fell on 
the bloody field of Waterloo? In one 
of Byron’s letters he mentions his selec- 
tion of this one only name among the 
heroes who perished in that great battle, 
because he desired to atone for an injus- 
tice done to his father, Lord Carlisle, in 
his satire on the Luglish Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers : 


‘* OnE I would select from that proud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 
And partly that J did his sive some wrong, 
And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 
Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young, gal- 
lant Howard ! 


‘* There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee ; 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree. 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and‘the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could not 

bring.” 

It may be that toward his last hours 
Byron thought far in the onward distance 
with Washington Irving, whose Sketch- 
Book he so warmly admired and cordial- 
ly praised: «Who can look down upon 
the grave even of az enemy, and not feel 
a compunctious throb that he should ever 
have warred with the poor handful of 
earth that lies mouldering before him ?” 
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The reader who is interested in.the 
subject will find on a previous page a 
judicious paper on the use of tobacco. 
We may add that a French society to 
put down its abuse has lately been or- 
ganized in Paris, of which laymen can 
becomie members on payment of five 
francs, and churchmen of one franc. If 
one can trust a paragraph in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, there is another rem- 
edy for the abuse of tobacco besides 
total abstinence : it is sufficient to drink 
a cup of coffee without milk. «The 
tannin in coffee,” the writer assures us, 
«is the antidote to nicotine. The gov- 
ernment tasters in France, who are 
obliged to smoke to excess, when their 
taste has been impaired by the number 
of cigars they have smoked take some 
coffee, and immediately regain a nicety 
of appreciation which enables them to 
go on with their work. In that matter 
the Turks are our masters. They found 
out at the start the means of smoking 
all the time with pleasure and without 
fatigue: after each pipe they take a cup 
of coffee, the grounds of which serve af- 
terward to cleanse the long stems of their 
tchibouks. When tobacco was first im- 
ported into France, it was considered as 
a sort of universal panacea, and the doc- 
tors saw in it a remedy for all miseries : 
now-a-days the cigar-box is the box of 
Pandora—everything bad comes out of it. 
This latter opinion is almost as exagge- 
rated as the former; but, inasmuch as no 
law obliges us to use tobacco, and as, if 
the habit is bad, we have only ourselves to 
blame, while Science has not yet serious- 
ly pointed out the dangers with which it 
tries to frighten us, we will have to let 
the teachers of morals have their talk 
out, while we wait with confidence a 
change in their opinions.” There is an- 
other remedy for the bad effects of ex- 
cessive smoking, which the writer of 
these lines, who has used the slow poi- 
son for thirty years, found out for him- 
self. It is the free use of fruit. After 
smoking all the evening he eats two or 
three apples, or as many bunches of 
grapes, and the next morning finds no 
bad effects from the tobacco. Still, the 
advice of all inveterate smokers to those 





who use not the weed must be that of 
Punch to persons about to marry— 
“Don’t!” What would be the price of 
cigars if ten millions of American women 
used them? It is to be hoped that few 
of the fair sex will read the powerful 
paper of Dr. Hammond in the April 
number of the orth American Review, 
in which the harmlessness of the weed 
when used in moderation is proved to the 
satisfaction of—every slave to tobacco. 


The Welsh are a primitive people— 
perhaps as peculiarly so as any in Eu- 
rope. The mountain peasant is hardly 
an anachronism as he stands among the 
cromlechs, carnedds and barrows of an 
earlier day, as fully a representative of the 
past as they. As a hill country collects 
and holds the detritus of a deluge, so 
also does it retain and preserve lan- 
guage, ethnic types, manners and cus- 
toms. The spirit of the laws and con- 
stitutions of the ancient Britons has been 
preserved there, and domestic habitudes 
date their origin in the distant past. 

Among the singular customs of the 
humbler people of Wales is one which 
will be explained by the following copy 
of a “Welsh Bidding,” sent, in the 
form of a printed circular, to every house 
in the town or village of Caermarthen 
a few days before a wedding. On 
the day of the nuptials a person is de- 
puted to receive and enter in a book the 
names of the givers and the sums given. 
The amount, of course, depends upon 
the rank of the parties married and the 
means of the giver: in the case now re- 
ferred to one young girl gave threepence. 
As all are thus taxed, the request as- 
sumes the form of a claim from those 
who have formerly given their tribute to 
numerous friends entering the marriage 
state : 


“ CAERMARTHEN, May 20, 1832. 

“ As we intend to enter the Matrimonial 
State on Tuesday, the 19th of June next, we 
purpose to make a BIDDING on the Occa- 
sion, the same day, at the Sign of the Black 
Ox, Spilman street; when and where the 
Favor of your good Company is humbly so- 
licited ; and whatever Donation you may be 
pleased to confer on us then will be thank- 
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fully received, warmly acknowledged, and 
cheerfully repaid whenever called for on a 
similar occasion, 
“ By your obedient servants, 
“ REES JONES, 
“ CATHERINE THOMAS. 

“¢@- The young man’s mother, Ann 
Jones, together with Mary Williams, desire 
that all gifts of the above nature due to them 
be returned to the Young Man on the said 
day, and will be thankful for all favors granted. 

“ Aso, the young woman, together with 
Mary Thomas Rees, Black Ox, desire that 
all Gifts of the above nature due to them be 
returned to the Young Woman on the said 
day, and will be thankful for all favors con- 
ferred on her.” 

... For the last ten years every lover 
of books has been eagerly looking for the 
second volume of Allibone’s Déctionary 
of English Literature. The first vol- 
ume, published in 1859, included only the 
letters A-J. The second, now in press, 
comprises K-S, and will be published in 
a few weeks by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. It is, if possible, even more full 
and painstaking than its predecessor, and 
the work, when finished, will be, probably, 
the most valuable book of reference ever 
published. Every British and American 
author is chronicled, with a list of his 
works, a short biographical notice, and, 
where the subject deserves them, critical 
remarks. Under the title « Alexander 
Pope,” for example, the copious informa- 
tion afforded to the student is arranged 
under the following heads: 1. A Chron- 
ological List of Pope’s Publications ; 2. 
Collective Editions of Pope’s Poetical and 
Prose Works ; 3. Collective Editions of 
Pope’s Poetical Works ; 4. Opinions on 
the Essay on Criticism ; 5. The Rape of 
the Lock ; 6. Epistle of Eloisa to Abel- 
ard ; 7. The Dunciad ; 8. Essay on Man ; 
g. Translation of Homer; to. Pope’s 
Versification ; 11. Pope’s General Merits 
asa Poet; 12. Pope’s Merits as a Com- 
mentator on Shakespeare; 13. Pope’s 
Merits as a Letter-Writer ; 14. Popiana. 
The Dictionary is by no means a mere 
servile compilation from existing authori- 
ties, but contains a large amount of orig- 
inal matter. For example, the author, in 
preparing his elaborate article on Mack- 
intosh, wrote to Washington Irving and 
Vor. IV.—44 
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Edward Everett for their personal re- 
collections of Sir James. From Mr. 
Everett he got a reply, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

«Sir James, as is well known, gave 
offence to some of his political friends 
by what they unjustly deemed his apos- 
tasy from liberal principles. The fol- 
lowing amusing anecdote is occasionally 
repeated in London. I heard it told at 
a dinner-party, by the late bishop of 
London (Dr. Blomfield), who, in telling 
it, imitated Dr. Parr’s lisp. After the 
Irish Rebellion, Sir James, at a dinner 
where Dr. Parr also was present, allud- 
ing to one of the victims [ Quigley ], 
said «he was the worst of men.’ Dr. 
Parr paused a moment to construct a 
sentence, and then said, ‘No, Sir James; 
he was a very bad man, but he was not 
“the worst of men.” He was an Irish- 
man—he might have been a Scotchman: 
he was a priest—he might have been a 
lawyer: he was a traitor—Sir James, he 
might have been an apostate ;’— the latter 
part of the sentence being spoken with a 
fixed look at Sir James.” 

We should be glad to give further 
extracts, especially from the admirable 
paper on Shakespeare, but want of space 
forbids. 

... The Rural Carolinian is the title 
of a new monthly, published at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. It is remarkably 
well -printed, profusely illustrated with 
good wood-cuts, and gives promise of 
long life and usefulness. 

. . . From Mark Twain’s readable but 
rather prolix volume, entitled Zhe /nno- 
cents Abroad, we take the following spe- 
cimens of the author’s peculiar humor: 

CivirA VECCHIA. — « This Civita 
Vecchia is the finest nest of dirt, ver- 
min and ignorance we have found yet, 
except that African perdition they call 
Tangier, which is just like it. The peo- 
ple here live in alleys two yards wide, 
which have a smell about them which is 
peculiar but not entertaining. It is well 
the alleys are not wider, because they 
hold as much smell now as a person can 
stand, and of course if they were wider 
they would hold more, and then the peo- 
ple would die.” 
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A VISIT TO THE CzZAR.—« It seems 
to come as natural to emperors and em- 
presses to dress and act like other peo- 
ple as it is to put a friend’s cedar pén- 
cil in your pocket when you are done 
using it.” 

AN ENCOUNTER WITH THE ARABS.— 
«“ Bedouins! Every man shrank up and 
disappeared in his clothes like a mud- 
turtle. My first impulse was to dash 
forward and destroy the Bedouins. My 
second was to dash to the rear to see if 
there were any that were coming in that 
direction. I acted on the latter impulse. 
So did all the others. lf any Bedouins 
had approached us then, from that point 
of the compass, they would have paid 
dearly for their rashness. We all re- 
marked that afterward. There would 
have been scenes of riot and bloodshed 
there that no pen could describe. I 
know that, because each man told what 
he would have done individually ; and 
such a medley of strange and unheard- 
of inventions of cruelty you could not 
conceive of.” 

. . . Hazlitt’s excellent collection of 
English Proverbs, just published in Lon- 
don, quotes the following rather improb- 
able story from Higson SS. Collections : 
“ Teddy Bradley was sent by his master 
from Oldham with a note and a present 
of greyhound pups, enclosed in a poke, 
to a clergyman at Ashton-under-Lynn. 
He called, of course, at the halfway house 
to rest his limbs and wet his throttle, 
some wags the while exchanging the pups 
for sucking pigs. The clergyman read 
the note, saw the pigs, took it for an 
insult, and bundled the messenger out 
of doors. Teddy again called at the 
hostelry to tell his tale and drink his ale, 
and the wags took the opportunity of 
exchanging the grunters for whelps. On 
arriving home, Teddy at once proceeded 
to tell his master of the strange meta- 
morphosis, and in proof emptied ‘his 
poke, when out tumbled the pups ; where- 
upon the bewildered messenger swore, 
‘ Dogs i’ Owdan—pigs i’ Ash’on !’” 


It will be remembered that in May, 
1862, the little army of General Banks, 
lying about Strasburg, in the Shenan- 





doah, was unexpectedly taken in flank 
by Stonewall Jackson, and compelled to 
beat a rapid retreat toward Harper’s 
Ferry. By the almost superhuman ef- 
forts of the general and his officers the 
bulk of the trains was got into the van 
and kept there until safety was reached 
with the Potomac. When the retreat- 
ing column passed through Winchester, 
some twenty miles from the first point 
of attack, the advance of the enemy was 
in plain sight, but a skirmish-line that 
had been deployed from our rear was 
gallantly disputing the ground and saving 
the golden moments for the retreating 
army. Although heavily outnumbered, 
the general was at first determined to 
engage with his whole force at this point ; 
and he replied to some of his staff, who 
urged the contrary, “Gentlemen, I will 
retreat no further. Zhe opinions of the 
people are more imperative than the 
bullets of the enemy! The truth of 
history constrains us to add that the 
general was compelled to continue his 
retreat, notwithstanding ; and thus was 
one of the most pungent expressions of 
the war robbed of half its effect. 

. . « While the learned and vener- 
able Dr. Lord still presided over Dart- 
mouth College, and kept as keen an 
oversight upon the habits and morals of 
the young gentlemen of the institution 
as they required, a report reached him 
that one of the freshmen, C 5 a 
good student, but rather a fast fellow, 
was contracting the awful vice of gam- 
ing. The Doctor was always accus- 
tomed to take the bull by the horns, 
and upon this occasion the delinquent 
was immediately summoned into the pres- 
ence, and bluntly interrogated. « How’s 
this, Mr. C ?” the prex sternly 
questioned. «I hear that you have been 
known to play for stakes.” The eye of 
the young reprobate twinkled as he saw 
a chance for a joke; and he demurely 
responded, «You have been misinformed, 
sir. I have never played for steaks, 
though I must confess that I have, once 
or twice, for oysters.” The Doctor ap- 
preciated the ingenious witticism, and 
was easily satisfied that the delinquency 
had been grossly magnified. 
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. .. Counselor R , one of the 
foremost advocates of the Bar of Central 
New York, was himself a collegian, and 
was naturally anxious that his oldest son 
should reap the honors of his own A/ma 
Mater. The counselor had been quite 
wild in his early years, and Master Will 
manifestly inherited a superabundance 
of what the philosophers of the Josh 
Billings school would call « pure cussed- 
ness.” During his first year at college, 
Will was suspended for some flagrant 
breach of discipline, and arriving at home, 
he proceeded to report the occurrence 
to his father. «Suspended, hey?” the 
old lawyer remarked, laying down the 
volume of Reports that he was perusing, 
and looking reprovingly at Will over his 
spectacles: «A pretty beginning you've: 
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i; made of it, I declare!” The culprit put 


his hands in his pantaloon pockets and 
said not a word. «Well, sir!” con- 
tinued the parent, becoming angry at 
Will’s perfect nonchalance, “ what have 
you to say about it?” «Nothing, sir.” 
« Nothing, indeed! What did the pres- 
ident tell you when he suspended you ?” 
«He said I was the worst young man 
the college had ever held—with one ex- 
ception.” «Ah! Did he say who that 
was?” «Yes, sir.” “Ah!” (A slight 
pause.) “And who was it?’ «My 
father, sir.” As may be supposed, the 
last reply was a perfect zon sequitur. 

. . . In reply to a paper which called 
General Sherman « The Coming Man,” 
a Georgia journal says it hopes he is 
not coming that way again! 
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K6nigsmark, The Legend of the Hounds, 
and other Poems. By George H. Boker. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
I2mo. pp. 244. 

In the drama which lends to the volume 
before us its leading title, Mr. Boker has nar- 
rowly missed giving to us the crowning jewel 
of his fame as a dramatist, by presenting to 
the world a play fitted not only to delight the 
student in the closet, but to enchant the au- 
dience of a crowded theatre. He had an at- 
tractive and highly dramatic subject, and had 
he condescended to mingle some small por- 
tion of the baser metal of sensationalism with 
the pure gold of his poetic genius, the precious 
ore would have taken a current shape, and the 
Stage would have been enriched with that 
rarest of theatrical boons—a noble tragedy. 
As it is, he has given us a charming poem. 
He has drawn with vigorous yet delicate 
touch the picture of a pure, high-minded and 
yet loving woman, struggling amid the snares 
and pitfalls of a corrupt court, touching pitch 
yet undefiled tierewith, and, by reason of her 
very purity and innocence, an easy victim to 
the wiles of a wicked rival. But had Mr. 
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Boker been content to sacrifice something of 
the delicacy and tenderness with which he 
has depicted Sophia of Zell—had he adopted 
Thackeray’s opinion respecting her, and rep- 
resented the attachment between Konigs- 
mark and herself as mutual, passionate and 
guilty—had he adhered faithfully to the his- 
toric picture of the Countess Platen, and dis- 
played her in the dreadful moment of K6nigs- 
mark’s assassination planting her foot on the 
face of the dying man to stifle his possible 
revelations (a well-authenticated incident)— 
his play would not have lost in historic truth 
and would have gained immensely in dramatic 
power. Mr. Boker must not forget that the 
greatest dramatist this world has yet beheld 
did not scorn what we moderns, in the plen- 
itude of our wisdom, call Sensationalism, and 
that Macbeth, Othello and King Lear present 
to us “startling effects,” “thrilling incidents” 
and characters of exceptional wickedness, as 
well as matchless poetry and wondrous in- 
sight into human nature. 

“ Konigsmark ” abounds in passages of ex- 
quisite beauty. We transcribe one soliloquy, 
the musings of the libertine hero, whose heart 
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is at last stirred with a pure and hopeless 
passion : : 


“I have traced them one by one, the winding paths 
Our loitering footsteps have so often trod. 
How lonely seems yon walk which strays between 
The lilac border and thé boxwood hedge, 
Though every tree hangs its pale violet blooms, 
In drooping clusters, to the thievish air, 
That steals the perfume, and, with ingrate haste, 
Forsakes its benefactor! There the path 
Swerves from the sun, and plunging in the grove, 
Is lost in dubious shadows. I, who stand 
Under the frown of fortune, should consign 
My sullen spirit to yon lowering wood : 
This fair scene mocks me. Painted and unreal 
Seems every flower ; the swaying trees no more 
Wave gentle invitations to repose ; 
Sternly they shake their threatening arms at me, 
And whisper to themselves a tale of woe 
Shaped from my future. Far above my head 
The hard and steely sky encloses me 
In its wide vault ; and the o’erbrooding sun, 
Like the high cresset in a felon’s cell, 
Glares in my face with its unwinking eye 
Ablaze with coming vengeance. Gracious Heaven ! 
I merit it. "Tis bitter, but tis just 

_ That Nature should forsake the erring man, 
Now in his need, who in prosperity 
Abused her bounty. Shall we never meet— 
Never again? Must the last glimpse of light 
Go out before me, as I stagger on, 
Through the lone darkness, to my darker end? 
The shadow on my way is from myself, 
Turning my back against the blessed sun. 
Sin and remorse have wrapped my life in gloom ; 
But, like a shipwrecked sailor without chart 
Or guiding needle, I preferred the night 
And its fair star, by which my course was steered, 
To aimless daylight. Yes, this love of mine 
Itself is sin—a sin that looks like virtue 
Against the darker background of my crimes ; 
But yet a sin, an insult to her truth, 
And a wide blot upon my sullied soul 
Before eternal eyes.” 


“The Legend of the Hounds” is a weird 
and wondrous story. Out of this terrible 
legend the poet has constructed one of the 
finest of the many noble productions of his 
genius. Of the minor poems in the volume 
the patriotic ones are too well and widely 
known to need more than a passing mention 
here. We would like to quote entire the 
beautiful and pathetic poem entitled “A 
Dirge,” but as it originally appeared in our 
pages, its mournful melody and tender ima- 
gery doubtless yet linger in the memories of 
our readers; and therefore we refrain, and 
substitute several of the verses of “ Ad Crit- 
icum,” as being less known and scarcely less 
beautiful : 


“ ‘Tis well for you beyond the sea, 
Where every toiling mattock delves 
Among the spoils of history, 
To bid us work within ourselves. 
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* All bare of legendary lore 
Our grandest regions stretch away : 
These are the pictured scenes, no more— 
These are the scenery, not the play. 


“ The glories which a view puts on 
Within the gazer’s feeling lie ; 
A great deed on a hillock done 
May lift it till it touch the sky. 


‘* Who ever calls the Avon strait, 
Or dwarfs the head of old Skiddaw, 
Who looks in Shakespeare’s book of fate, 
Or bends to Wordsworth’s kindly law? 


** Who questions now the sovereign right 
That drew from Greek and Roman lore, 
Or dares to jeer at the weird light 
That shines round castled Elsinore? 
* * * * * 
‘* Not for myself, but for my art, 
I claim all ages, every clime ; 
And I shall scorn the lines that part 
Country from country, time from time. 


*O Poet of the present day ! 
Range back or forth, change time or place, 
But mould the sinews of your lay 
To struggle in the final race ! 


“¢ Your triumph in the end stands clear ; 
For when a few short years have run, 
The past, the present, there and here, 
To future times will be as one.” 


Rome and Venice, with other Wanderings in 
Italy in 1866-7. By George Augustus 
Sala. London: Tinsley Brothers. 8vo. 
PP. 477- 

Italy, by its consolidation into one king- 
dom, under the wise and enlightened policy 
of the great Cavour, seconded by the emperor 
of the French, has taken a prominent posi- 
tion among the progressive nations of the 
earth. Prior to consolidation the territory 
now composing the kingdom was divided into 
numerous small kingdoms and duchies, each 
having its own court and attendants, its own 
army, its own local and revenue laws, differ- 
ing widely in text and administration ; each 
jealous of the other, each hampered by a 
most oppressive system of restraint upon 
trade and personal movement. No species 
of internal improvement was possible. Many 
portions of the most fertile districts lay un- 
improved, being inaccessible save over bri- 
dle-paths. All transportation, except over 
a few military roads constructed by the Ro- 
mans and Napoleon I., was done by pack- 
mules. 

The progress made during ten years is 
very marked, the change in custom-house 
and passport regulations being perhaps the 
most striking to the tourist familiar with the 
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ground. In former years, a traveler from 
Milan to Naples by the Via Atmilia had to 
submit to eight custom-house examinations 
of baggage, and not less than double that 
number of visés, or endorsements of passport. 
Now that route is traversed without inquiry 
or hindrance of any kind, passports having 
been abolished. Milan, Bologna, Florence, 
Naples have been improved and embellished 
to an extent that excites the wonder and 
amazement of even progressive America. 
Large streets have been pierced through the 
most ancient and populous quarters ; mag- 
nificent rows of houses, stores and palaces 
have been built ; sidewalks have been intro- 
duced, and granite tramways for vehicles in 
the principal streets have been laid down ; 
underground drainage has been almost uni- 
versally introduced in the cities and towns ; a 
municipal police has been established, taking 
the place of the old and obnoxious military 
system; gas has been introduced in many 
places: in fact, a physical revolution has 
been effected greater than that accomplished 
in any other country in Europe during the 
present century. Nor has the change been 
confined alone to the cities. The smaller 
towns and villages have caught the same 
spirit of improvement, which is guided and 
directed by the wise policy of the central 
government. The changes and ameliorations 
have been made, where they could bear the 
expense, by the corporate authorities, but 
where the burden would have been too great 
the central government has aided. 

In the amount and extent of crime a mark- 
ed improvement has taken place. Statistics 
show that under the present government 
crimes against persons and property have 
greatly diminished. Under the former gov- 
ernments life and property were exceedingly 
insecure, owing to the facility of escape from 
punishment, offenders having but to pass the 
frontier of the neighboring state to secure 
immunity. 

The progress of education has also been 
great. The census taken in 1860 showed that 
seventy-three per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion could not read or write, but the census 
of 1868 shows the agreeable fact that the pro- 
portion has been reduced to fifty-seven per 
cent. It should be remembered that during 
this period the kingdom was but in process 
of organization, and had to contend against 
reactionary influences of every kind, and 
especially those proceeding from the adher- 
ents of the old governments and from the au- 
thorities of the Church, in whom had been 





vested the direction of the few public schools. 
Although the Church, as a body, has never 
been opposed to the instruction of the masses, 
yet the system pursued, was such as to render 
instruction disagreeable and distasteful, being 
of a tendency so ecclesiastic as to render it 
unpopular. An element that greatly aids in 
extending education—at least primary educa- 
tion—is the conscription for military service. 
All conscripts are examined on entering the 
army as to their ability to read and write: 
those who cannot are instructed. In Jan- 
uary, 1869, of the conscripts from Piedmont, 
twenty per cent. could not read or write : this 
was the lowest percentage of any province. 
One of the Sicilian provinces showed eighty- 
two per cent.: this was the highest. The an- 
nual conscription is about seventy-five thou- 
sand men, whose term of active service in 
time of peace is five years. Promotions are 
made from the ranks, and are competitive. 
In order to enable the men and officers to 
pass these examinations, company and regi- 
mental schools are established, and strict at- 
tendance is obligatory upon all. The system 
of competitive examinations is not confined 
alone to that portion of the army bearing 
arms, but is extended to all government fac- 
tories, laboratories and workshops ; and all 
employés below the rank of colonel are sub- 
jected to it. The inducements to study so 
as to attain superior grade are—aside from 
the honor, which is a powerful motive ina 
country where rank has so much weight—in- 
creased pay and privileges. Necessarily, 
many fail to pass the examinations, and the 
number of positions decreasing as the grade 
advances, the examinations are progressingly 
more rigid. The knowledge acquired by the 
unsuccessful candidates is not lost, as at the 
end of their term of service they return to 
the body of the people and act as leaven to 
ferment the whole mass. 

We who enjoy the privilege of universal 
public education are opposed to the system 
of annual conscription for the army, but in a 
government situated as Italy was at the period 
of consolidation, no system could have been 
devised that would have so effectually and 
promptly broken down the old barriers of 
prejudice, ignorance and superstition, and 
disseminated education and desire for in- 
formation. It is not to be understood that 
conscription has done all that has been done, 
but it has done much : it has been a great and 
mighty lever, reaching the masses of the peo- 
ple, whom it would otherwise have been diffi- 
cult to touch. It has operated quietly, pro- 
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voking no resistance because known to be 
irresistible, and acting steadily and regularly. 
It has submitted to no local,:sectional or 
other influence, and is wholly free from all 
ecclesiastical interference. It has been, and 
is, moving onward: it has performed a great 
work. 

In the early laws for general education no 
provision was made for the instruction of the 
female portion of the rural population, but 
public opinion has corrected that defect ; and 
although as yet the instruction is voluntary, 
it is believed that at the coming session of 
the Parliament a law will be passed rendering 
attendance at school obligatory on all chil- 
dren. The system of examination prevails 
in the public schools, and an effectual bar to 
favoritism exists in the fact that the examina- 
tions are not made by the teacher of the 
school concerned. The days of visitation 
are fixed by law, and the day before the ex- 
amination is held the detail of the visitors 
is made. Evening schools for adults have 
been established, which are popular and well 
attended; and all tends to show that the 
masses are being elevated. 

The general population of Italy, from her 
peculiar political position for the past ten 
centuries, has remained comparatively sta- 
tionary: her great minds have given to the 
world important physical and scientific dis- 
coveries, yet the material progress of the peo- 
ple has been small. Blest with a genial cli- 
mate and fruitful soil, and owning mountains 
filled with minerals and metals, the political 
organization of Italy has been such as to pre- 
clude development. But she is now striding 
onward, and a few years will place her socially, 
politically and financially in a position to 
be envied by her—at present—more advanced 
neighbors. 

In the mean time, those who would get a 
correct idea of what Italy, and especially 
Venice, was before consolidation, and of what 
Rome is now, should read Mr. Sala’s book. 
He tells just the things which other travelers 
leave out, and his vivid pictures of Venice 
under the Austrian rule, and of Rome under 
the Papal government, are the best arguments 
in favor of the new régime“ Although a trav- 
eler of wide experience, “ Up to this writing,” 
he says, “I have seen nothing so forlorn and 
so revolting, so miserable and so degraded, 
as the ‘humbler classes’ in Rome. The 
streets of Rome, the houses of Rome—to the 
very palaces and museums—reek with such 
horrible odors that you are very soon left to 
conjecture that the ever-quoted malaria from 
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the Pontine Marshes has been made respon- 
sible for a great deal of which it is quite 
innocent ; and that one of the chief predis- 
posing causes of the Roman fever is the in- 
credible filthiness of the people and their 
dwellings.” This agrees with the remark of 
a recent American traveler, that Rome is 
‘the most one-horse town he ever got into,” 
The idea that cleanliness is next to godliness 
is one that is gradually pervading the reno- 
vated kingdom of Italy, but it would seem 
that it has not yet penetrated to the Papal 
dominions, Let us hope that the assembled 
bishops in the coming CEcumenical Council 
will exercise a gentle pressure on the Holy 
Father in favor of the trim school-house full 
of clean and rosy children—in favor of gas, 
water and well-paved streets, of perforated 
postage-stamps and common sense. 


Lippincott’s Universal Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of Biography and Mythology : contain- 
ing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and accounts of the 
various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo and 
Classic Mythologies, with the Pronuncia- 
tion of their names in the different Lan- 
guages in which they are used. By J. 
Thomas, A. M., M. D., author of the Sys- 
tem of Pronunciation in “ Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World,” etc. etc. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. 


Since the appearance of the last Number 
of this Magazine, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. have commenced the publication of their 
new Dictionary of Biography and Mythology 
—a work which, in its preparation, we ven- 
ture to say, has required more scholarly labor 
than any other recent issue from the Ameri- 
can press. The task assumed by the learned 
author—and to which he has devoted nearly 
a score of years—comprises an attempt to 
gather within the compass of a work extend- 
ing to some twenty-five hundred octavo pages 
(as is supposed), succinct accounts of all his- 
torical characters of all ages and nations, al- 
phabetically arranged under a logical system 
of orthography, and exhibiting the correct 
pronunciation of the names in the various 
languages in which they are used. Hitherto, 
no standard authority for the sfed/ing, in Eng- 
lish, of Oriental biographical names, and no 
general standard for the pronunciation of for- 
eign biographical names, have been accessible 
to the English writer or reader: hence, much 
confusion on these points has al ways prevailed, 
even among the best educated. Thus, follow- 
ing the lead of foreign authors of various na- 
tionalities, we find respectable English writers 
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spelling Oriental names in many different 
ways; as, for instance, the name of the most 
celebrated Mogul conqueror is indiscrimately 
written, Jengis, Fenghis, Genghis, Djenguiz, 
Djenguyz, Tchenghis, Dschengis, Dschingis, 
Chingiz, Chenghis, Chungiz, Djinguiz, Fingiz, 
Gengiz, Zingis, etc. ; and to attempt the pro- 
nunciation of these various spellings in the 
absence of a standard authority may well be 
considered a hopeless effort. We cite this 
name as the representative of thousands ; and 
to reduce this orthographic chaos to order 
and system, and establish an authority that 
shall be in its department what our best dic- 
tionaries of the English language are in theirs, 
is a leading feature in the work under con- 
sideration. 

Touching the matter of Pronunciation, the 
author in his preface forcibly says : 

“In pronouncing modern proper names 
there are only three courses which can by any 
possibility be pursued: 1st. To blunder over 
or pronounce them at random, like a barba- 
rian who should attempt to speak a language 
of which he knows nothing; 2dly. To en- 
deavor to pronounce all names, foreign as 
well as English, according to the principles 
of our own language, giving each letter its 
proper English sound; or, lastly, To adopt 
the system of pronunciation now generally re- 
cognized by the more highly educated classes 
not only in England and America, but also 
in Germany and most other parts of Europe 
—that is, to pronounce all names, as nearly 
as possible, as they are pronounced by the 
well-educated people of the different coun- 
tries to which such names belong, with the 
exception of those very few celebrated names, 
such as CALVIN, CERVANTES, GALILEO, Lu- 
THER, NAPOLEON, PETRARCH, etc., which 
may be said to have acquired an established 
English pronunciation. 

“ Respecting the first method—if method it 
can be called—we need not waste our own or 
the reader’s time in pointing out its absurd- 
ity. As to the second, although at the first 
glance it may have an appearance of plausi- 
bility, we shall find, if we scan it attentively, 
that for all practical purposes it is little, if 
any, better than the first. A few examples 
will suffice to show the utter absurdity of at- 
tempting to pronounce foreign names accord- 
ing to the English sounds of the letters. 
How, for example, should we pronounce the 
name of the celebrated German poet HEINE, 
according to such asystem? Should the ¢ 
be sounded like ce, as in the English words 
ieizé, ceiling, etc.? or like long 4d, as in vein, 
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weight, inveigh? or like long 2, as in height, 
sleight, etc.? Should HEINE, then, be pro- ° 
nounced heen, han, or hin? or should we 
sound the final ¢, and make it hee’ne, hd’ne, 
or hi’ne? Or take, if you choose, another 
name, equally well or better known—that of 
SCHILLER. Now, the proper English sound 
of sch is sk, as in school, scholar, schooner, etc. 
We have no genuine English word in which 
sch has the sound of sf, although we have 
some, as schism, schismatic, etc., in which it 
sounds like simple s. Yet would any one in 
his senses seriously advocate pronouncing 
the name of Germany’s most popular poet 
either as Skil/ler or Sil/ler? Innumerable 
instances, moreover, occur, in which it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to pronounce the 
names of other countries according to the 
English sounds of the letters, as BJORNSON, 
CzAJKOWSKI, etc., although there is not the 
slightest difficulty in pronouncing them ac- 
cording to the sounds of the languages to 
which they belong. A multitude of instances 
also occur in which the English mode of 
pronouncing, though not difficult, would be 
far less euphonious than the native pronun- 
ciation. CAGLIARI (kal’yd-ree) and Bor- 
GOGNONE (bor-gén-yo’na), two distinguished 
painters of Italy, and CARVALHO (kaR-vAl’yo), 
a Portuguese bibliographer, may serve as ex- 
amples. Another insuperable difficulty in 
the way of pronouncing many foreign names 
according to the sounds of our own tongue, 
arises from the fact that in some languages 
the same sound is often represented by differ- 
ent letters. Thus, ce and 6 in German are 
sounded precisely alike : hence, GOETHE and 
GOTHE should clearly have the same pro- 
nunciation. Again, the Spanish 7 and x are, 
in sound, exactly equivalent to each other: 
therefore CARAVAJAL and CARAVAXAL should 
be pronounced exactly alike. So also the Por- 
tuguese c/ and x, having the same sound (that 
of our sh), were formerly often interchanged, 
as in the names XAVES or CHAVES, XINGU 
or CHINGU, XOA or CHOA (written in Eng- 
lish, SHOA, etc.). Innumerable examples of 
this kind might be adduced. It must be ob- 
vious, even to the least intelligent mind, that 
the attempt to pronounce names so different- 
ly written according to the English sounds 
of the letters would lead to endless confusion. 
“ The only rational course then left for us is 
to adopt the third method noticed above, and 
to pronounce modern names, as nearly as 
possible, like the inhabitants of the respective 
countries to which such names belong.” 
Our limits do not permit us to enter upon 
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a full exposition of the principles that have 
’ governed the author in the execution of his 
difficult and important task ; but our readers~ 
will find,that the pages of the work: every- 
where bear unmistakable evidenves: of being 


the result of ripe scholarship, combined with | 


a most untiring industry in their preparation. 
When we consider that to carry out properly 
the design of this work requires. both an ac- 
quaintance with the more familiar modern 
. European languages, and also some know- 
ledge of all the principal languages of the 
world, it is not difficult to realize something 
of the. immense labor that has attended the 
preparation of the volume; and we believe 
it is not too much to say that there are few 
among the scholars either of this or any 
other country capable of such an undertaking. 

Included in the general plan of the work, 
also, as its name implies, are notices of all the 
more interesting subjects of Mythology—the 
Norse, the Hindoo and the Classic—while at 
the close of all the principal articles, both 
biographical and mythological, are ample 
lists of references to works where, should 
fuller information be desired, more extended 
accounts of the subjects of the articles can be 
found. 

We have only to add that mechanically the 
publishers seem to have left nothing to be 
desired — the clear type, toned paper and 
careful workmanship being quite in accord- 
ance with the general importance of the work. 
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